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vi PREFACE. 

leave the particular instances to the perspicacity of my 
readers. 

The task of annotation has proved more difficult in 
the case of the three latter than in that of the two 
former books, owing to the greater variety and com- 
plexity of the facts with which the author deals ; and if 
any obscurity overshadow the text of my abridgment 
from a similar cause, my readers will often find it at 
once dispelled by a reference to the original, which is 
quoted by the pages of the edition published at the 
Clarendon Press. In a few cases I have found myself 
obliged to diflfer from Adam Smith on such matters as 
the Colonies and India, &c., but in all these I venture 
to think that he lived too near the time of the events 
he treated to judge of them correctly. 

W. P. E. 
Christ Church, 

May 1880. 
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BOOK III. 

OV THE DIFFEBEHT FKOORESS OF OPXTLENCE IN 

DIFFEBEHT NATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 
Of fhe Natural progress of Opulence. 

The great commerce of every civilised society is that 
carried on between the inhabitants of the town and 
those of the country. The town, in which there is no 
reproduction of substancee, gains its whole wealth from 
the country ; but the country is no loser, the gains are 
reciprocal, and the division of labour is advantageous 
to all the persons employed. The inhabitants of the 
country pmrchase of the town a greater quantity of 
manufactured goods, with the produce of a smaller 
quantity of labour, than they must have employed had 
. they prepared them themselves. The town atFords a 
market for the surplus produce of the country. The 
greater the number and revenue of the inhabitants 
of the town, the more extensive is the market .which it 
aflfords to those of the country ; the more extensive the 
market, the more advantageous is it to a great num.- 
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2 NATURAL PROGRESS OF OPULENCE, hook in. 

ber. The cultivation of the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of a great town shows how much the country is 
benefited by the commerce of the town,* pp. 381-82. 

As snbsistence is prior to luxury, so the industry 
which procures the former must be prior to that which 
ministers to the latter. Therefore the cultivation of 
the country must be prior to the increase of the town. 
Towns may derive their subsistence, in part, from dis- 
tant countries, which occasions considerable variations 
in the progress of opulence. If human institutions had 
not thwarted natural inclinations, the towns could no- 
where have increased beyond what the cultivation of 
the territory in which they were situated could support. 
Upon equal profits most men would choose to employ 
their capitals rather in the cultivation of land than 
either in manufactures or in foreign trade. The 
cjipital employed in land is more under the command 
of its owner, and is less liable to accidents, than that 
of the trader, pp. 382-83. 

Without the assistance of artificers land cannot 
be cultivated. These need the assistance of each other, 
and not being tied down to a precise spot, they form 
among themselves a small town or village. The in- 
habitants of the town and those of the country are 
mutually the servants of one another. The town is a 
continual market, where rude produce is exchanged for 
that which is manufactured. This commerce supplies 
the inhabitants of the town with the materials of work 
and the means of their subsistence. The quantity of 
finished work which they sell to the inhabitants of the 
country regulat/es the quantity of the materials and 
provisions which they buy. Their employment and 
subsistence can augment only in proportion to the 

* The adoption of the Wakefield system of colonisation has afforded 
an experimental illustration of this in our own time. See the Editor's 
Quesfions and Exercises m Political Economy ^ p. 13, quest 8, and the 
authorities therein quoted. 
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demand from the country for finished work, which 
demand will be in proportion to the extension of culti- 
vation. In America, where land is cheap, manufactures 
for distant sale have never yec been established in 
their towns. ^ But in countries where land is dear every 
artificer who has acquired more stock than can be em- 
ployed in the neighbourhood endeavours to prepare work 
for more distant sale, p. 384. 

For the same reason, where profits are nearly equal 
manufactures are preferred, for the employment of a 
capital, to foreign commerce.. In every period of 
society the surplns part of the prodnce must be sent 
abroad in olrder to be exchanged for something for which 
there is a demand at home. If the society has not 
sufficient capital to cultivate all its lands, and to manu- 
facture all its rude produce, there is an advantage that 
it should be exported by a foreign capital, that the 
whole stock may be employed in more useful purposes, 
p. 385. 

According to the natubal osdeb of things, the 
greater part of the capital of every growing society is, 
first, directed to agriculture, then to manufaotures, and 
last of all to foreign commerce. This natural order of 
things has been inverted in the modem states of Europe, 
owing to the manners and customs which the nature of 
their original government introduced, and which re- 
mained after that government was greatly altered, pp. 
385-86. 

* This was true in 1773, but the case is otherwise now. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the discouragement of Agriculture in the ancient 
States of Enrope after the fall of the Boman Empire. 

When the Grerman and Scythian nations overran the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire, confusions 
were introduced which lasted several centuries, in- 
terrupted the commerce between the towns and the 
country, and transferred the greater part of the lands 
to the principal leaders of the barbarians.^ 

This original engrossing of the lands introduced 
the laws of primogeniture^ and entailsj which prevented 
them from being divided (the former) by succession 
or (the latter) by alienation. When land, like mov- 
ables, is considered as the means only of subsistence 
and enjoyment, it is divided among all the children 
of the family. Such was the law of succession among 
the Romans. But when it was considered as the means 

* The account given in the text requires some modification, but to 
correct it would require a long dissertation. (See Hallam, Middle Ages^ 
cap. ii. part 1, and Guizot's HiMory of Civilisation in France^ vol. i.) 
For another view, much disfigured hy anti-German prejudice, see Cou- 
lange's Histoire des Institutions Politi^es de l^Ancienne France. 

* Neither of these practices seems to have been in vogue before the 
tenth century, f^xcept in so far as the Roman law may have sanctioned 
the latter in the form of Substitutions and Fidei Commissa. The ex- 
treme rigidity of the English and Scottish mediaeval custom of primo- 
geniture was unknown, for instance, in France, where the tenure by 

* Frerage* was common, north of Loire, whilst in the south the lawyers 
of the * Pays du Droit Ecrit * were so wedded to the rules of the Roman 
law that they with some difficulty admitted the custom of primogeni- 
ture with reference to feudal fiefis under colour of the privileges of the 

* Military Testament' of the Imperial jurisprudence. See Maine's Early 
History of Institutions^ p. 122 seq. Probably in the early history of the 
nations of antiquity the eldest son had peculiar privileges. For an ac- 
count of these and their gradual evanescence (which afford a curious 
parallel to the declining influence of primogeniture in our own day) see 
Coulange's La OUS Antique, ii. 7> iv. 6. 
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of power and protection, as in those times when every 
great landlord was a prince, and his tenants were his 
Fubjects, it descended undivided to one. Among the 
children of the same family there can be no indisputable 
difference but that of sex and that of age. The male 
is preferred to the female, and the elder takes place 
of the younger. Hence the origin of the right of 
primogeniture. In the present state of Europe the 
proprietor of a single acre of land is as secure of his 
possession as the proprietor of a hundred thousand, 
nevertheless the right of primogeniture continues to be 
respected, though nothing can be more contrary to the 
real interest of a numerous family. Entails are the 
natural consequence of the law of primogeniture. They 
were unknown to the Bomans, and in the present state 
of Europe nothing can be more absurd. They are 
founded on the supposition that every successive gener- 
ation of men have not an equal right to the earth, and 
all that it possesses,* pp. 386-88. 

* For arguments in favour of the cnstom of primogeniture, see 
M*Ciilloch*8 edition of Wealth of Nations, pp. 561-70, and for arguments 
against it, Mill's Political Eoonomy, ii. 2. 3-5 and v. 9. 2-3. and Rogers's 
Political Economy^ 270. 

If land be considered merely as an instrument of productiony any law 
tending to prevent the free sale of land is absurd. But if land be 
looked on as a means of linking the various classes of society together 
(since the possesfiion of land necessarily involves power over others), it 
may be well to put difficulties in the way of rapid changes in the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant. Upstart landlords are rapacious to a 
proverb. It is evident also that equal division, if it does not necessitate, 
greatly encourages frequent sales of landed estates, or if the property 
be nominally kept undivided, it will under such a system be burdened 
with heavier mortgages than unddr the system of primogeniture, the 
provision for younger children being greater. 

The statement of our author that entails were unknown to the 
Itomans admits of much doubt The restraint put by Justinian on the 
number of generations during which Substitutions and Fidei Commissa 
should avail, looks much like a restraint on family settlements and 
entails (Just. Novell, dix.) ; and the curious reader will find under 
the highly Romanised law of Holland, as set forth by Burge in his 
Colonial and Foreign Law, vol. ii., a form of substitution answering all 
the purposes of an entail. In the same work will be found clear state* 
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Great tracts of uncultivated land were thus engrossed 
by particular families without a possibility of their being 
divided. It seldom happened that a great proprietor 
was a great improver. In the disorderly times he was 
sufficiently employed in defending his own territories. 
When the establishment of law affords him leisure, 
he often wants inclination, and almost always abilities 
suitable for the purpose. To improve land with profit 
requires an exact attention to small savings, of which a 
man bom to a large fortune is seldom capable. His 
situation disposes him to attend to ornament rather than 
profit ; his revenue is not sufficient to improve his whole 
estate in this manner, consequently a great part will go 
unimproved. The present condition of large estates 
will show how very unfavourable extensive property 
is to improvement, pp. 389-90. 

If little improvement was to be expected from great 
proprietors, still less was to be hoped for from the occu- 
piers, who were tenants at will. They were a species 
of slaves, who were supposed to belong to the land; 
they could not marry but with the consent of their 
masters ; and they were incapable of acquiring property. 
The improvement of the land was at the expense of the 
proprietor. The seed, the cattle, the instruments of 
husbandry were all his. This species of slavery still 
subsists in Poland and many parts of Germany.^ Im- 

ments of the forms which entail assumed among the various nations of 
Western Europe, those of Spain being remarkable for their variety and 
extent. 

* Notice the important distinction between villainage or serfdom 
and slavery. The slave was a slave in opposition to all freemen, and if 
injured the injury was regarded as done to the master. The serf or 
villain, on the other hand, was free as opposed to all but his master. 
There is no evidence that real slavery existed in England at the date 
of legal memory (1189), although it undoubtedly is to be found at an 
earlier period. See Hallam, Middle Agea^ cap. ix. part 1. 

Serfdom has now disappeared from all the countries mentioned by 
Adam Smith. For its nature whilst it lasted see Heineccius, Elementa 
Juris Germanici, lib. i. tit. 1-2, and Richard Jones's Literary Remains. 

In England the condition of the villain was in historical times much 
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provements are least of all to be expected when slaves 
are employed as workmen. Not being able to acquire 
property, they can have no interest but to eat as much 
and labour as little as possible. Experience demon- 
strates that the work done by slaves is the dearest of 
any. Sugar and tobacco can afford the expense of slave 
cultivation ; the raising of cwti cannot,* pp. 390-92. 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times succeeded 
a species of farmers who were furnished with the whole 
stock necessary for the cultivation of the farm by the 
proprietor, and with him they divided equally the 
produce.* It could not be the interest of these cultiva- 
tors to lay out any of their own little stock in the im- 
provement of land, because the lord who laid out 
nothing was to get one half of whatever it produced. 

better than that suggested by the text, the facts being better than the 
theory. See Bogers's Agricu/ture and Prices. 

Serfdom was not quite extinct in Scotland till 1 799. See M'CuU 
loch's note. The last case in which it was claimed in England was 
* Pigg V. Caley/ in the time of James I. Much learning on this subject 
will be found in the famous case of 'Somersett the Negrj/ 8/ate 
TrialSf xx. 

* For an elaborate account of the influence of slavery over national 
wealth and civilisation, see Storch, Coura cPEoonomie PoiUique, vol. iii., 
and Caimes's Slave Power, 

It is obvious that slavery tends to completely sever the ties which 
bind together the rich and the poor, and to bring labour into contempt. 
Adam Smith does not explain the circumstances which render sugar 
and tobacco able to afford slave labour whilst com cannot do so. It is 
due to the possible employment of large gangs under an overseer. See 
Fawcett, 305-8. Caimes's Slave Power^ ii. 

* Metayer tenure of this sort seems to have been very general in 
England from the time of the Black Death in 1348 to nearly the middle 
of the following century, when it was superseded on one side by tenant 
farmers and on the other by ' peasant proprietors.* Down to the time 
of Charles II. the latter were the more numerous and formed the 
yeomnnry. See Rogers's Agriculture and Prices^ vol. i. pp. 26, 687. 

As to mkiayer tenure in general, see Fawcet^, 203 seq., Mill, ii. 8, 
and Arthur Young, i. 403, ii. 151. 

See also Maine's Early SRstory of InstitufioiiSt vi. 

Land is abundant, capital is scarce, in the early stages of society, 
and Eupatrids at Athens, Patricians at Eome, and Chieftains in Ireland, 
ailike have the people at their feet. 
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Even the titbe is found to be a great hindrance to im- 
provement. This species of tenants still subsists in 
Scotland, called steel-bow tenants, pp. 392- 93. 

To this species of tenants succeeded farmers properly 
so called, who cultivated land with their own stock, 
paying a certain rent to the landlord. When snch fiEur- 
men have a lease for a long term of years, it may be 
their interest to lay out a part of their capital in im- 
provement. The possession of such farmers was and 
still is very precarious in many parts of Europe, they 
not having sufficient security against the landlord. By 
the law of England the security of the tenant is equal 
to that of the proprietor. In England also most of 
the yeomanry possess freeholds, which rende the whole 
order respectable on account of the political consider- 
ation which these give them. The laws and customs 
favourable to the yeomanry have contributed more to 
the present grandeur of England than all the boasted 
regulations of commerce taken together,^ pp. 394 95. 

The law which secures the longest leases against 
successors of every kind is peculiar to Great Britain. 
Its beneficial influence has been obstructed by entails. 
The proprietors of land were anciently the legislators of 
every part of Europe. The laws relating to land, there- 
fore, were all calculated for the supposed interest of the 
proprietors, who did not foresee how much the insecurity 
of leases must obstruct improvement, and thereby hm-t 
in the long run the real interebt of the landlords. 
The farmers, too, besides paying the rent, were 
anciently bound to perform a number of services to the 

^ As pointed out by Rogers in his note to this passage, strict settle- 
ments may have tended to the disappearance of the yeomanry during 
the last and the early part of the present century. But I incline to 
think that the cause pointed out by him {Political Economy ^ 124 seq.), 
which enabled a landowner or small number of landowners who had a 
whole parish in their hands to get rid of the poor rate by pulling down 
labourers' cottages, had even more influence. To carry out this scheme 
they would often give much more than the value of the land for small 
freeholds lying within the parish. 
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landlord, which subjected them to many vexations, and 
also to many public services, such as making and re- 
pairing high roads, and providing horses, provisions, and 
carriages for the king's troops when they passed through 
the country. The public taxes to which they were 
subject were as oppressive as the services. The ancient 
lords easily allowed the sovereign to tallage their 
tenants, without foreseeing how it would affect their 
own revenue. The taiUe in France may serve as an 
example of ancient tallages. It is a tax upon the sup- 
posed profits of the farmer, which they estimate by the 
stock that he has upon the farm. This tax hinders 
the accumulation of stock, and is besides looked upon 
as dishonourable to the persons subject to it, and since 
whoever rents the lands of another becomes subject to 
it, the tax amounts to a prohibition to all gentlemen 
and substantial burghers from investing their stock in 
farming operations on any land but their own. The 
ancient tenths and fifteenths in England seem to have 
been taxes of the same nature of the taUle, pp. 395-97. 
Under all these discouragements little improvement 
could be expected from the occupiers of land, who, 
with all the security which law can give, must always 
improve under great disadvantages. The farmer is as 
a merchant who trades with borrowed money, the pro- 
prietor one who trades with his own. The station of 
the farmer is inferior to that of the proprietor, and in 
the greater part of Europe the yeomanry are regarded 
as inferior even to tradesmen and mechanics. In such 
a state of things, little stock is likely to go from any 
other profession to the improvement of land in the way 
of farming. The ancient policy of Europe was farther 
unfavourable to the improvement of land — ( 1 ) by the 
prohibition of the exportatioti of corn ; and (2) by 
the restraints laid upon inland commerce by the absurd 
laws against engrossers, regraters, and forestallers, and 
by the privileges of fairs and markets, pp. 397-98. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Of the rise and progress of cities and towns after the 

fall of the Eoman Empire. 

The inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the fall 
of the Roman Empire, not more favoured than those of 
the country. The proprietors of land generally lived in 
fortified castles on their own estates, and in the midst 
of their dependants.^ The towns were inhabited by 
tradesmen and mechanics of servile condition, as is 
evident from the privileges granted to many of them 
by charter. They seem to have been a poor set of 
people, resembling the pedlars and hawkers of the pre- 
sent times, subject to certain taxes, known by the 
names of passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage. 
Sometimes the king, sometimes a great lord, granted to 
particular persons a general exemption from these taxes: 
these were called free traders. They in return paid an 
annual poll tax, pp. 398-99. 

The inhabitants of towns arrived at independency 
earlier than the occupiers of land in the country. Poll 
taxes used commonly to be let in farm, sometimes to 
the sheriff, and sometimes to the burghers themselves, 
who, being answerable for the whole rent, were allowed 
to collect it in their own way. At first the farm of a 
town was let for a term of years : afterwards it was 
granted to them in fee, that is for ever, reserving a rent 
certain never to be augmented. The payment becom- 
ing perpetual, the exemptions became perpetual too. 
The town therefore was called a Free Burgh, and the 
principal attributes of villainage and slavery being thus 

* For this characteristic of the Middle Ages, and the consequent 
triumph of private over public life, see Guizot, Hist, de la Oivilisation 
en Europe, Lect. iv., and Hist, de la CivUisatton en France, ii. 5. 
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taken away from them, they became really free in our 
present sense of the word Freedom. At the same time 
. they were generally erected into a corporation, with the 
privileges of having magistrates and a town-council of 
their own, and of making by-laws for their own go- 
vernment, of building walls for their own defence, and 
of reducing the inhabitants under a sort of military 
discipline. In England they were exempted from suit 
to county courts, and other services. It must appear 
extraordinary that sovereigns should thus have erected 
a sort of independent republic in the heart of their own 
dominions. But they were not able themselves to pro- 
tect all their weaker subjects from the oppressions of 
the great lords. Those who could not protect them- 
selves sought protection from some great lord, and to 
obtain it became his vassals. The inhabitants of cities 
and burghs, by entering into a league of mutual de- 
fence, were capable of making resistance. The lords 
despised the burghers, and envied their wealth, of which 
they plundered them on every occasion. The burghers 
hated and feared the lords : the king hated and feared 
them too, but he had no reason either to hate or to fear 
the burghers. Mntnal interest, therefore, disposed them 
to snpport the king, and the king to support them against 
the lords, hence he granted them those privileges which 
rendered them secure and independent.^ The princes 
who lived upon the worst terms with their barons were 
the most liberal in grants to their burghs. Such was 
John of England. Philip the First of France con- 
sulted his bishops concerning the most proper way of 
restraining the violence of his lords, who advised : (1) 
To establish magistrates and a town-council in every 
considerable town of his demesnes : (2) To form a new 
militia of the inhabitants of those towns, p. 400-403. 

* At) a generHl rule the people throughout the middle ages suffered 
far more from the weakness than from the power of the king. The law- 
leesness of the great barons is the characteristic evil of the times. 
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The militia of the cities was not inferior to that of 
the country, and as they could be more readily assembled, 
they frequently had the advantage of the lords. In 
strong countries, situated at a distance from the seat of 
government, the sovereign came to lose all his autho- 
rity, the cities became independent republics, and 
obliged the nobility to pull down their castles in the 
country, and live, like other peaceable inhabitants, in 
the city. Such is the history of Berne and of many 
other cities of Switzerland, as well as of all the consid- 
erable Italian republics, with the exception of Venice.* 
In France and England the authority of the sovereign 
was never entirely destroyed. Though the cities could 
not attain to independence, yet the sovereign could not 
impose any tax upon them without their consent. They 
therefore sent deputies to the general assembly of the 
states of the kingdom, that they might join with the 
clergy and barons in granting extraordinary aid to the 
king. Hence the origin of the representation of burghs 
in the states-general of all the monarchies of Europe, 
p. 404. 

Thus were fhe liberty and security of individnals 
established in cities when the occnpiers of land in the 
country were exposed to every sort of violence. In 
the defenceless state, men content themselves with bare 
subsistence, because to acquire more might tempt the 
injustice of their oppressors. The law at that time was 
so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and so desir- 
ous of diminishing the authority of the lords over those 
of the country, that if a person running away from the 
coimtry, could conceal himself from his lord in a town 
for a year, he was free for ever. Whatever stock accu- 

* See, for a brilliant sketch of this process, MacaulajTs essay on 
Machiavelli. 

The exceptional history is probably due to the peculiar situation 
of Venice. Constituted authorities would have little to fear from a 
mob of gondolas. 
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mulated in the hands of the industrious inhabitants of 
the country, took refuge in cities for the sake of secu- 
rity,' pp. 404-5. 

The inhabitants of a city must ultimately derive 
their subsistence from the country. But if the city be 
on the sea-coast, they may draw it from the remote 
comers of the world, by exchanging -the manufactured 
produce of their own industry, or by performing the 
office of carriers between distant countries. In this 
manner a city might Main to aplendov/r and wealth, 
while the neighbimring country was in poverty and 
wretchedness. The cities of Italy were the first in 
Europe raised by commerce to opulence. Italy lay in 
the centre of the civilised world. The crusades were 
favourable to the progress of some Italian cities, by 
employing their shipping and encouraging their trade, 
pp. 405-6. 

The commerce of a great part of Europe, in those 
times, consisted chiefly in the exchange of their own 
rude produce for the manufactured goods of more civi- 
lised nations. The wool of England used to be exchanged 
for the wines of France, the fine cloths of Flanders, &c. 
Thus a taste for the finer manufactures was introduced 
by foreign commerce into countries where no such 
works were carried on. And when the taste became 
general, the merchants, in order to save the expense of 
carriage, naturally endeavoured to establish some manu- 
factures of the same kind in their own country. No 
large country can subsist without manufactures : even 
in poor countries the clothing and household furniture 
are the produce of their own industry, pp. 406-7. 

Manufactures fit for distant sale seem to have been 
introduced in two different ways. (1) They are some- 

* This statement is exaggerated, so far as England is concerned. See 
Kogers's note. 

As to the refuge afforded to serfs, see Hallam, Middle Ages, cap. viii. 
parts. 
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times the offspring of foreign commerce. Such were 
the silks and velvets of Lucca, banished from thence by 
the tyranny of Castracani, and established in 1310, 
with many privileges, at Venice. Such also are the 
silk manufactures of Spitalfields. Manufactures thus 
introduced are generally employed upon foreign mate- 
rials, being imitations of foreign manufactiu-es. (2) 
Manufeictures for distant countries sometimes grow up 
naturally, by the gradual refinement of the coarser 
manufactures : these are generally employed upon ma- 
terials which the country produces, and have been first 
improved in inland countries. Fertile inland countries 
produce abundance of provisions, which encourages 
workmen to settle in the neighbourhood. They give a 
new value to the surplus part of the rude produce. 
The cultivators get a better price for their surplus pro- 
duce, which encourages them to increase that surplus 
bv the better cultivation of the land. The manufactu- 
rers first supply the neighbourhood, and, as their work 
improves, more distant markets; for though coarse 
manufactures would not support the expense of a consid- 
erable land carriage, the refined may. In this manner 
have grown up the manufactures of Leeds, Birming- 
ham, SheflSeld, &c. They are the oflfspring of agricul- 
ture, pp. 407-9. 



CHAPTER IV. 



How the commerce of the towns contribiited to the 
improvement of the country. 

The increase and riches of towns contributed to the 
improvement of countries: (1) By aflfording a ready 
market for the rude produce of the country. (2) The 
wealth acquired in cities was often employed in pur- 
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chasing such lands as were to be sold, of which a great 
part would frequently be uncultivated. Merchants be- 
coming country gentlemen are frequently the best 
improvers, being accustomed to employ their money 
chiefly in profitable projects. And (3) commerce and 
manufactures gradually introduced order and good go- 
vernment, and with them the liberty and security of 
individuals, pp. 410-11. 

In a conntry which has neither foreign commerce 
nor finer mannfEU^tures, a great proprietor oonsnmes the 
greater part of the produce of his lands in nutio hospi- 
tality. He is surrounded with a multitude of depen- 
dants, who must obey him, as soldiers obey the prince 
who pays them. Before the extension of commerce in 
Europe, the hospitality of the rich and great exceeded 
everj^thing which we can imagine. Westminster Hall 
was the dining-room of William Rufus, and the great 
Earl of Warwick is said to have entertained every day 
at his different manors 30,000 people. Such hospitality 
is common in all nations to whom commerce and manu- 
factures are little known, from the highlands of Scotland 
to the deserts of Arabia. The occupiers of land were 
entirely dependent upon the great proprietor ; such as 
were tenants-at-will paid a rent in no respect equivalent 
to the subsistence which the land afforded fhem.^ A 
sheep or a lamb was, some years ago, in the highlands 
of Scotland, a common rent for lands which maintained 
a family. Upon the authority which the proprietors had, 
in such a state of things, over their tenants and re- 
tainers, was founded the power of the ancient barons. 
They became judges in peace and leaders in war. They 
could maintain order and execute law. The king could 
do neither beyond his own domains, and was little 
more than the greatest proprietor in his dominions, to 

* Of course, if a farm be let mnch below its money value, mere eject- 
ment wiU be felt by the tenant as so great a calamity, that he will bo 
very careful not to offend his landlord. 
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whom the others paid certain respects. He was there- 
fore obliged to abandon the administration of justice, 
through the greater part of the country, to those who 
were capable of administering it; and, for the same 
reason, to leave the command of the country militia to 
those whom that militia would obey.* The highest 
jurisdictions, both civil and criminal; the power of 
levying troops ; of coining money ; of making laws 
for the government of their own people, were all rights 
possessed by the great allodial proprietors, long before 
feudal law was known in Europe. The authority of the 
Saxon lords was as great before the Conquest as that of 
any Norman lords after it. But the feudal law was 
not the common law of England till after the Conquest, 
pp. 411-13. 

The introduction of the feudal law may be regarded 
as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great 
allodial lords. It established a regular subordination 
from the king to the smallest proprietor. During the 
minority of the proprietor, the rent and management 
of his lands fell into the hands of his immediate supe- 
rior; and those of all great proprietors into the hands 
of the king, who was charged with the maintenance and 
education of the pupil, and who had a right of dis- 
posing of him in marriage.^ This institution tended 
to strengthen the authority of the king, yet he was 
still incapable of restraining the violence of the great 
lords. They still made war continually upon each other, 



^ For the leading features of the manorial jurisdiction in England, 
see Bogers's Agriculture and Prices, vol. i. cap. 6. 

For the same jurisdiction in Scotland at a later age, see Captain 
Dunbar's Excerpta. 

Hallam, Guizot, and Stubbs will afford abundant illustration of the 
topics here discussed. 

2 Adam Smith seems to have supposed that the rights of ' wardship ' 
and * marriage * were general feudal incidents, whereas thej were almost 
peculiar to England and Normandy. See Hallam, Middle Ages, cap. ii. 
part 1. 
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and often upon him. Foreign oommeroe and mannfao- 
tnres brought about what feudal institutions could never 
have effocted. These furnished the great proprietors 
with something which they could consume themselves, 
without sharing it with their tenants. ' AU for our- 
sdvea ' has been the vile maxim of the masters of the 
world. As soon, therefore, as they could find a method 
of consuming the value of their rents themselves, they 
had no disposition to share them with other persons, 
and often preferred a bauble like a pair of diamond 
buckles to the coomiand of a thousand retainers. For 
the gratification of vanities they bartered their whole 
power and authority, pp. 414-15. 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor 
any of the finer manufactures, a man of ten thousand a 
year cannot well employ his revenue in any other way 
than in maintaining 1,000 families, who are all at his 
command. But in the present state of Europe, a man 
may spend ten thousand a year without dvrecUy main- 
taining 20 people. Indi/rectly he maintains, perhaps, 
a greater number of people than he could have done 
by the ancient method of expense. He generally con- 
tributes, however, but a smaU proportion towards the 
maintenance of each. A tradesman or artificer derives 
his subsistence from the employment of 100 or 1,000 
different customers ; to all of whom he is obliged, but 
is dependent upon none of them. The personal ex- 
pense of the great proprietors having gradually in- 
creased, the number of their retainers was diminished, 
and their unnecessary tenants dismissed. Farms were 
enlarged, and the occupiers reduced to the number ne- 
cessary for cultivating the land. Manufactures furnished 
the proprietor with a method of spending more upon 
his own person, which made him desirous of raising 
his rents above what his lands could afford ; this the 
tenants could not agree to but upon the condition that 
they should be secured in their possession for such a 

c 
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term of years as might pay for the further improvement 
of the land. Hence the origin of long leases. Even a 
tenant at will who pays the full value of the land is 
not altogether dependent upon the landlord. The pe- 
cuniary advantages are mutual. But if he has a long 
lease he is entirely independent. The tenants having 
in this manner become independent, the great pro- 
prietors were no longer capable of disturbing the peace 
of the country. An established government was main- 
tained there as well as in the city, pp. 415-17. 

In oommeroial oonntries very old families are rare ; 
but in oomitries which have little oommerce, they are 
oommon. In countries where a rich man can spend his 
revenue only by maintaining as many people as it can 
maintain, he is not apt to run out. But where he can 
spend the greatest revenue upon his own person, he 
knows no bounds to his expense, p. 194. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to the 
public happiness was in this manner brought about, by 
those who had no intention to serve the public. Va/nity 
was the motive of the proprietors ; interest that of 
the merchants. Neither foresaw the revolution which 
was being brought about by the folly of the one and 
the industry of the other. Thus the commerce and 
manufactures of the cities through the greater part of 
Europe, instead of being the effect, have been the cause 
of the improvement of the country. This order, being 
oontrary to the natural course of things, is slow and un- 
certain. Compare the slow progress of those European 
countries, of which the wealth depends upon their com- 
merce and manufactures, with the rapid advances of 
North America, of which the wealth is founded in agri- 
culture. In Europe the number of inhabitants is not 
doubled in less than 500 years ; in America it is found 
to double in 25 years. In Europe the law of primo- 
geniture, and perpetuities of difierent kinds, prevent the 
division of lands, and thereby hinder the midtiplication 
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of small proprietors, who are in general the best im- 
provers. This circumstance keeps land up to a mono- 
poly price. The rent never pays the interest of the 
purchase-money, which prevents a number of capitals 
from being employed in the improvement of land. In 
America the purchase and improvement of land is the 
most profitable employment of a capital, and although 
the state of things which there exists is impossible in 
any coimtry where all lands have long been private 
property, yet if landed estates were divided equally 
among all the children on the death of the proprietor, 
a numerous family would generally mean the sale of 
the estate, and so much land would come into the market 
that it could no longer sell at a monopoly price,* pp. 
418-19. 

England, on account of the natural fertility of its 
soil, the extent of the sea-coast, and its oonvenienoy of 
water carriage, seems fitted for the seat of foreign com- 
merce. From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the legislature has been pecvXiarly attentive to the in- 
terest of its commerce and manufactures. Commerce 
and manufactures have accordingly been advancing 
during all this period ; so have the cultivation and im- 
provement of the country also, though not so rapidly. 
The greater part of the country was cultivated before 
the time of Elizabeth ; and a great part still remains 
uncultivated, and the cultivation of the greater part is 
inferior to what it might be. The law of England 
favours agriculture, by encouraging the exportation of 

* This may be doubted. More land would come into the market, cer- 
tainly, but the ease of acquiring it and the stimulus thus given to the 
passion for its acquisition would be quite as likely to raise it as the 
increase of the saleable quantity would be likely to depress it. 

In Belgium ready sale does not induce cheapness. See Bogers's 
note. 

Our author seems to rely too much on the example of America. 
America had so many points in her favour that she could hardly have 
failed to thrive under any system. The superiority of her system, there- 
fore, is not demonstrated by the fact of her having thriven. 

c 2 
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com ; by prohibiting the importation of cattle from any 
foreign country with the exception of Ireland {for how- 
ever iUtLSory 8uck regulations may be^ they demonstrate 
the intention of the legislature to favour agriculture) ; * 
and by rendering the yeomanry secure and independent, 
pp. 420-21. 

France had a considerable share of foreign commerce 
nearly a century before England. The cultivation of 
France is inferior to that of England. The foreign 
commerce of Spain and Portugal is considerable ; but 
it has never introduced any considerable manufactures 
for distant sale into either of those countries, and the 
greater part of both still remains uncultivated. Italy 
has been improved in every part, by means of foreign 
commerce and manufactures for distant sale. It was 
well cultivated before the invasion of Charles VIII., pp. 
421-22. 

The capital acquired to any coimtry by commerce and 
mannfactnres is an nncertain possession till a part of it 
has been realised in the improvement of lands.^ A mer- 
chant is not necessarily the citizen of any particular 
country ; a trifling disgust will make him remove his 
capital from one country to another. No vestige re- 
mains of the wealth of the greater part of the Hanse 
towns ; it is uncertain where some of them were situated. 
The civil wars of Flanders, and the Spanish government, 
chased away commerce from Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. 
But Ilanders continues to be one of the richest and best 
cultivated provinces of Europe. Ordinary revolutions 
dry up the sources of wealth, which arise from com- 
merce only. That which arises from agriculture is 
more durable, pp. 422-23. 

* These encouragements and restraints have long ceased to exist. 
^ This passage is very characteristic of our author. 
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BOOK IV. 

OF STSTEHS OF POLITICAL ECONOMT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Political Economy, considered as a branch of the science 
of a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct objects: 
(1) To provide a plentiful revenue or aubaiatence for 
the people, or more properly to enable them to provide 
such a revenue or aubsisten/^e for themaelvea, (2) To 
aupply the atate or commonwealth with a revenue 
aujficient for the public aervicea. It proposes to enrich 
both the people and the sovereign.^ The different progress 
of opulence in different ages has given occasion to two 
systems of political economy with regard to enriching 
the people — the one a system of comm^ce, the other 
that of agriculture, p. 1.^ 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the principle of the Commercial or Mercantile system. 

That wealth consists of gold and silver is a popular 
notion arising from the double fimction of money, as 
the inatrumsnt of commerce, and as the meamire of 

* See Bogers'fl note on this passage, and also the Editor's Questions 
and Exercises in Political Economy ^ pp. 1, 2, 100-110. 
2 Henceforth the paging is that of vol. ii. 
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value. As the instrument of commerce, with money we 
can obtain what we have occasion for. As the measure 
of value, we estimate that of all other commodities by 
the quantity of money which they will exchange for ; 
and wealth and money, in short, are in common lan- 
guage considered as in every respect synonymous. 

A rich ooimtry is supposed to be a oonntry aboimding 
in money. The first inquiry of the Spanish explorers 
of America, when they arrived upon any unknown coast, 
used to be, if there were gold and silver in the neigh- 
bourhood. The object of the Tartars in questioning 
the French ambassador was the same as that of the 
Spaniards, but their inquiries were if there were plenty 
of sheep and oxen in France. They wanted to know if 
the country was worth conquering, p. 2. Mr. Locke 
considered gold and silver as the most substantial part 
of the movable wealth of a nation, being little liable to 
consumption or waste. Others admit that if a nation 
<5ould be separated from all the world, it would be of no 
consequence how much, or how little, money circulated 
in it ; but that it is different with countries which have 
connections with foreign nations, and which are obliged 
to maintain fleets and armies in distant countries. In 
consequence of these opinions, all the nations of Europe 
have endeavoured to accumulate money, and have, at 
different periods, prohibited the exportation of the pre- 
cious metals, p. 3. The merchants found this prohi- 
bition inconvenient, and remonstrated against it — (1) 
as tending to diminish rather than increase the quan- 
tity of those metals in the kingdom ; (2) because the 
prohibition could not prevent the exportation, but only 
make it more difficult and expensive ; and (3) that an 
attention to the balance of trade was the only way to 
prevent the exportation of gold and silver ; * for that 
the exchange was turned against the country which 

> See M'Gulloch's Introductory Discourse, sect 1. 
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owed the balance. The two first arguments were solid, 
but the last was sophistical. They carried, however, 
conviction to the persons to whom they were addressed, 
and who knew nothing about the matter : and the pro- 
hibition of exporting gold and silver was, in France and 
England, confined to the coin of those respective coun- 
tries; and, in Holland and some other places, this 
liberty extended even to the coin of the countTy, Thus 
the attention of Government was turned away from 
guarding against the exportation of gold and silver to 
watch over the balance of trade. From one fruitless 
care it was turned away to another care more intricate, 
more embarrassing, and equally fruitless; whilst the 
home trade, which (it was said) neither brought money 
into the country nor carried any out of it, was consi- 
dered as merely subsidiary to the foreign, pp. 4-7. 

A country that has no mines of its own must draw 
its gold and silver from foreign countries in the same 
manner as one that has no vineyards must draw its 
wines. Like other commodities they are to be bought. 
All other commodities are the price of those metals. 
The quantity of every commodity suits itself to the 
effectual demand, but no commodity regulates itself 
more easily according to this demand than gold and 
silver, on account of their small bulk. When the 
quantity of gold and silver imported into any country 
exceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance can prevent 
their exportation. It is partly owing to the easy trans- 
portation of gold and silver that their price does not 
fluctuate continually like that of other commodities,^ 
pp. 7-9. 

There are more expedients for supplying the place 
of gold and silver than that of almost any other com- 
modity. If materials are wanted, industry must stop. 

* The total quantitj of gold and silver in the world is veiy great in 
comparison with the annual supply. A considerable increase in the 
latter is long before it exerts much influence over the former. 
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If provisions are wanted, the people must starve. But 
if money is wanted, barter will, though with much in- 
convenience, supply its place. To watch over the 
preservation of the quantity of money in a country is, 
therefore, unnecessary in Government. No complaint 
is more common than the scarcity of money. Over- 
trading is the cause of the complaint, which is a general 
error when the profits of trade are greater than ordinary ; 
not that dealers send more money abroad than usual, but 
fhey buy, upon credit, an unusual quantity of goods, and 
the demand for payment cornea before the returns^ pp. 
9-10. 

It i9 not because wealth consists more in money than 
in goods that the merchant finds it easier to buy goods 
with money than to buy money with goods, but because 
money is the established instrument of commerce. Be- 
sides, the greater part of goods are more perishable than 
money, and he may sustain a loss by keeping them : 
his profit arises from selling and not firom buying; 
therefore he is anxious rather to exchange his goods for 
money than his money for goods. Though an indi- 
vidual with abundance of goods in his warehouse may 
be ruined, a nation is not liable to the same accident ; it 
may suffer some inconveniency, but the annual produce 
of its land and labour will be nearly the same, because 
the same consumable capital would be employed in 
maintaining it, pp. 10, 11. 

It is pretended that nothing can be more disad- 
vantageous to a country than a trade which consists in 
the exchange of such lasting commodities as gold and 
silver for others which are perishable. But the ex- 
change of the hardware of England for the wines of 
France is not a disadvantageous trade, for the number 
of utensils is in every country limited by the use which 
there is for them. Odd and silver, whether in the 
shape of coin or of plate, are utensils as much as the 
famiture of the kitchen, and to attempt to increase the 
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wealth of a country, either by introducing or by detain- 
ing in it an unnecessary quantity of gold and silver, is as 
absurd as it would be to attempt to increase the good 
cheer of private families by obliging them to keep an 
unnecessary number of gridirons and saucepans. In- 
crease the use for them, and you will increase the 
quantity ; but if you attempt by extraordinary means to 
increase the quantity, you will diminish the use, and 
even the quantity too, pp. 12, 13. 

It is not necessary to aconmnlate gold and silver in 
order to enable a oonntry to carry on foreign wars. 
Fleets and armies are maintained with consumable 
goods. A nation may purchase the pay and provisions 
of an army three different ways — by sending abroad 
either (1) some of its accumulated gold and silver, 
or (2) some of its manufactures, or (3) some part of 
its rude produce. The gold and silver accumulated 
is distinguished into (1) the circulating money, (2) 
the plate of private families, and (3) the money laid 
up in the treasury of the prince. These are but in- 
significant resources for canying on a war, since little 
can be spared from the first, and the second and third 
are almost always small in amount. The funds which 
maintained the foreign wars of the present century 
have had little dependence upon the exportation either 
of circulating money or of the plate of private families, 
or of the treasure of the prince, but upon that of 
British commodities of some kind or other, pp. 13-16. 

Besides the three sorts of gold and silver above- 
mentioned, there is in all countries a good deal of bul- 
lion imported and exported for the purposes of foreign 
trade. This bullion may be considered as the money of 
the great mercantile republic, part of which may have 
been employed in carrying on our wars ; but this must 
have been purchased with British commodities, which 
are the ultimate resources of war. The commodities 
most proper for this purpose seem to be the finer manu- 
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factures, which can be exported at little expense. The 
manufactiurers, during a war, will have a double demand 
upon them — (1) to work up goods to be sent abroad for 
paying bills drawn upon foreign countries for the pay 
and provision of the army ; and (2) to work up such 
as are necessary for purchasing the common returns 
that had been usually consumed in the country. Hanu- 
factnrers may flonrisli, fherefore, amidst the min of their 
conntry.* No foreign war of great expense could be 
carried on by the exportation of the rude produce of the 
soil. The expense of carriage would be too great ; besides 
the rude produce of few countries is much more than 
sufficient for the subsistence of their own inhabitants. 
Hence the inability of the ancient kings of England to 
carry on a foreign war of long duration ; which did not 
arise from the want of money, but of the finer manu- 
factures. Among nations to whom commerce and 
manufactures are but little known, the sovereign can 
seldom draw any considerable aid from his subjects ; he 
therefore accumulates a treasure as a resource against 
emergencies. The Saxon princes and the first kings 
after the Conquest accumulated treasures, and the first 
exploit of every new reign was commonly to seize 
the treasure of the preceding king as the most essential 
measure of securing the succession, pp. 16-19. 

The importation of gold and silver is not thie prin- 
cipal benefit which a nation derives from its foreign 
trade. It carries out that surplus part of the produce 
of their land and labour for which there is no demand 
at home, and brings back something else for which there 
is a demand. By thus opening a more extensive mar- 
ket for the surplus produce of their labour, it en- 
courages them to improve its productive powers, and 
thereby to increase the real revenue and wealth of the 
society, p. 20. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver that 
the discovery of America has enriched Europe. By the 

' See £ogers*8 note on this passage. 
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abundance of the mines, those metals have become 
cheaper, and have been brought to the level of a much 
greater number of purchasers.^ But the chea/pneaa 
renders those metals rather less fit for the purposes of 
money than they were before. The discovery of America, 
however, by opening a new market for European com- 
modities, gave occasion to new divisions of labour and 
improvements of art, which increase the real revenue 
and wealth of all the different coimtries in Europe, 
pp. 20,21. 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope opens a still more extensive 
range to foreign commerce than even that of America. 
The inhabitants of America were for the Tnoat part 
savages ; those of the East Indies were rich^ and ad- 
vanced in arts and manufactures. Europe has derived 
less advantage from its commerce with the latter than 
from that with the former, owing to the restraints and 
monopolies with which the East India commerce is be- 
set. By the exportation of silver to the East Indies 
plate is somewhat dearer in Europe than it might 
otherwise have been, and coined silver probably purchases 
a larger quantity both of labour and commodities. The 
former is a small loss, the latter a small advantage, 
pp. 21-23. 

The two principles being established, viz. that wealth 
consisted in gold and silver, and that those metals could 
be brought into a coimtry only by the balance of trade, 
it became the object of political economy to diminish the 
importation of foreign goods, and to increase the exporta- 
tion of domestic industry. The restraints upon importa- 
tion were — (1) restraints upon the importation of such 
foreign goods, for home consumption, as could be pro- 
duced at home; (2) Eestraints upon the importation 
of goods of almost all kinds from those particular 

* For certain other effects produced on the trade of Europe bj the 
disoorerj of the American mine, see McLeod, Principles of Economical 
Philosophy t cap. xii. sect. 45. 
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countries with which the balance of trade was supposed 
to be disadvantageous. Those restraints consisted some- 
times in high duties, and sometimes in absolute pro- 
hibitions,^ pp. 23, 24. 

Eosportation was encouraged by drawbacks; by 
boimties; by advantageous treaties of commerce; and 
by the establishment of colonies. These two restraints 
on importation, and four encouragements to exportation, 
constitute the six principal means by which the commer- 
cial system proposes to increase the quantity of gold and 
silver in any coimtry by turning the balance of trade in 
its favour. A particular chapter shall be devoted to the 
probable eflfects of each of them upon the annual pro- 
duce of a country's industry, p. 24. 



CHAPTER II. 



Of restraints upon the Importation from foreign countries 
of such goods as can be produced at home. 

By restraining the importation of such goods from 
foreign countries as can be produced at home, the 
monopoly of the home market is more or less secured to 
domestic industry. Thus the prohibition of importing 
live cattle or salt provisions secures to the graziers of 
Great Britain the monopoly of the home market for 
butchers' meat. This monopoly gives encouragement 
to paHicvZar spedea of industry, by turning towards it 
a greater share of both the labour and stock of the 
society than would otherwise have gone to it, but it is 
not certain whether it tends to increase the general irv- 
duatry of the society, which can never exceed what the 
capital of the society can employ, pp. 25, 26. 

* See, for an account of these attempts, Twiss, View of the Progress 
of Political Economy in Europe. 
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Every individual exerts himself to find out the most 
advantageous employment for whatever capital he can 
command. The study of his own advantage necessarily 
leads him to prefer what is most advantageous to the 
society, p. 26. 

I. Every individual endeavours to employ his capital 
as near home as he can (profits being supposed equal or 
nearly equal), and consequently as much as he can in 
the support of domestic industry. — In the hoTne trade 
the capital of a merchant is never so long out of his sight 
as in the foreign trade of consumption ; he also knows 
better his customers, and the laws of the country from 
which he must seek redress. Hence every country 
which has any considerable share of the carrying trade 
becomes always the emporium, or general market, for 
the goods of all the different countries whose trade it 
carries on, p. 26. 

II. Every individual who employs his capital in the 
support of domestic industry endeavours so to direct 
that industry that the produce may be of the greatest 
possible value. The produce of industry is what adds 
to the materials upon which it is employed. In pro- 
portion to its value will be the profits, for the sake of 
which a man employs a capital in support of industry. 
The annual revenue of every society is equal to the 
exchangeable value of the whole annual produce of its 
industry ; every individual, therefore, by employing his 
capital in the support of that industry, the produce of 
which is of the greatest possible value, labours to render 
the annual revenue of the society as great as he can, 
p. 28. 

The best maimer of employing his capital must be 
left to the discretion of each individual. Statesmen and 
senates are unequal to direct private people how to 
employ their capitals. But to give the monopoly of 
the home-market to the produce of domestic industry, 
in any art or manufacture, is to direct private people 
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in what manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
and must be a useless or a hv/rtful regulation. If the 
produce of domeistic can be brought there as cheap as 
that of foreign industry, the regulation is useless ; if it 
cannot, it is hurtful. The tailor does not make his own 
shoes, nor the shoemaker his own clothes. If a foreign 
country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than 
we can make it, better buy it with some part of the 
produce of our own industry employed in a way in which 
we have some advantage ; otherwise the industry of the 
country is turned away from a vnore to a less advan- 
tageous employment, and the value of the annual pro- 
duce must be diminished by every such regulation, pp. 
28-30. 

By means of such regulations a particular manufac- 
ture may be acquired ; but it does not follow that the 
industry or revenue of the society will be augmented. 
The industry of a society augments only in proportion 
as its capital augments, and its capital can augment 
only in proportion to what can be gradually saved out 
of its revenue ; but the immediate eflFect of every such 
regulation is to diminish the revenue, p. 30. 

The natural advantages of some countries are so 
great that it would be in vain to struggle with them. 
Scotland, at thvrty times the expense, might make good 
wine, but it would be absurd, on that account, to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign wines ; and to load any 
product of foreign countries with an import duty in 
order to favour native industry is an absurdity differing 
only in its degree,^ p. 31. 

Merchants and manufactures derive the greatest 
advantage from the monopoly of the home-market.* 

* By these argumentR the heart of the Protectionist position is 
pierced. 

* The advantage obtained from the monopoly by merchants and 
manu&cturers is really very inconsiderable. (See Bogers's and M'Cnl- 
loch*s notes on the passage.) The case "was different irith the land- 
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Manufactures are more easily transported than com or 
cattle. In manufactures a small advantage will enable 
foreigners to imdersell our own workmen. If the free 
importation of foreign manufactures were permitted, 
several of the home manufactures would go to ruin. 
But the freest importation of the rude produce of the 
soil could have no such eflfect upon the agriculture of 
the country. The grazing trade of Great Britain would 
not be much aflfected by the free importation of foreign 
cattle or salt provisions. Even the free importation of 
com could very little aflFect the interest of the farmer. 
Country gentlemen and farmers are less subject to the 
spirit of monopoly than manufacturers, and are generally 
disposed rather to promote than to obstruct the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of their neighbours' farms and 
estates. They seem, however, to have forgotten them- 
selves and their own interests when they demanded the 
exclusive privilege of supplying their coimtrymen with 
com and butchers' meat.^ To prohibit by a perpetudt 
law the importation of foreign com and cattle is to" 
enact that the population and industry of the coimtry 
shall at no time exceed what the rude produce of its own 
soil can maintain, pp. 31-35. It may in two instances 
be advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign^ for 
the encouragement of domeaticy industry. First, when 
some particular sort of industry is necessary for the 
defence of the country. The defence of Great Britain 
depends upon its sailors and shipping.^ The Act of 

owners, as the area of land capable of cultivation not being practically 
unlimited in Great Britain, monopoly meant high prices and high rents. 
For the different significations in which the word * monopoly ' is em- 
ployed, see the Editor's Questions and Exercises in Political Economif, 
pp. 23, 24. 

* See Rogers*s note on passage, and (for an account of the Com 
Laws) M'Oolloch's edition of Wealth of Natiotts^ pp. 511-34. 

The arguments of Adam Smith must be modified to suit the change 
of affairs induced by railways. 

* It is very doubtful whether the Navigation Laws really ans«Fered 
the end for which they were designed. See Rogers's note and M'Cul- 
loch's Wealth of Nations, pp. 534-42. 
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Navigation^ therefore, properly endeavours to give the 
sailors and shipping the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, pp. 36-38. 

The second case is when some tax is imposed at home 
upon the produoe of domestic industry. In this case it 
seems reasonable that an equal tax should be imposed 
upon the produce of foreign industry. This would leave 
the competition, after the tax, on the same footing as it 
was before it. But according to some people, when the 
necessaries of life have been taxed it becomes necessary 
to tax aU sorts of foreign goods which can come into 
competition with any part of the produce of domestic 
industry; since every commodity which is the produce 
of domestic industry becomes dearer, though not imme- 
diately taxed itself, in consequence of such taxes, because 
the labour which produces it becomes so. Admitting 
this, yet the general enhancement of the price of all 
conmiodities, in consequence of that of labour, is a case 
which diflFers in two respects from that of a particular 
commodity. (1 ) It may be known how far the price 
of such a commodity could be enhanced by such a tax, 
but how far it might aflFect the price of labour could 
never be known. (2) Taxes on the necessaries of life 
have the same effect upon the circumstances of the 
people as a poor soil and bad climate ; and to lay a new 
tax upon them because they are already overburdened 
with taxes, making them pay too dear for other com- 
modities because they pay too dear for the necessaries 
of life, would be an absurd way of making amends. 
Such taxes, at a certain height, are a curse equal to the 
barrenness of the earth. Only rich countries could bear 
them, pp. 38-40. 

As there are two cases in which it may be advan- 
tageous to burden foreign, for the encouragement of 
domestic, industry, so there are two in which it may be 
matter of deliberation, p. 40. 

The^rs^ is, how far is it proper to continue the free 
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importation of certain foreign goods, when some foreign 
nation restrains the importation of our manufactures 
into their country. Nations seldom fail to retaliate. 
France has been forward in thus favom-ing her own 
manufactures. But the opinion of the most intelligent 
people there, ia that it has been of no advantage to the 
country. Eetaliations may be good policy if they tend 
to procure a repeal of the prohibitions complained of. 
To judge whether they are likely to produce this effect 
does not belong so much to the legislator as to the crafty 
statesman.^ When there is no probability of procuring 
a repeal, it is a bad method of compensating the injury 
done to some classes of the people to do another to 
almost all the other classes of them, pp. 40-42. 

The second case is, how far, and in what manner, it 
is proper to restore the free importation of foreign goods 
after it has been interrupted. When any manufactures, 
by means of prohibitions upon foreign goods, have been 
so far extended as to employ a multitude of hands, 
humanity may require that the freedoTti of trade should 
be restored with great circninspection ; ' otherwise it 
might occasion great disorder ; though less, perhaps, 
than is commonly imagined, for two reasons: (I) AH 
those manufactures of which any part is commonly ex- 
ported to other European countries, without a bounty, 
could be very little affected by the freest importation of 
foreign goods. Such are the woollen manufactures, 
tanned leather, and hardware. (2) Though by restoring 
the freedom of trade a great number of people would 
be thrown out of their ordinary employment, it does not 
follow that they would be deprived of subsistence. At 
the end of a war 1 00,000 soldiers and seamen are some- 

* This reasoning has been much questioned of late years, owing tx> its 
supposed connection with the fallacies of * Reciprocity.* For a full ex- 
posure of the latter, see Bonamy Price, Practical Political Economy, 
cap. ix. 

' Hence arises one of the greatest eyils of so-called protective 
duties. 

B 
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times disbanded, without even diminishing the price of 
labour, except in that of seamen in the merchant service. 
But the habits of manufacturers do not tend to disqualify 
them from exercising a new trade so much as those of 
soldiers. Soldiers and seamen are at liberty to exercise 
any trade within any town or place. Grant the same 
liberty to all people ; that is, break down the privileges 
of corporations, repeal the statute of apprenticeship, 
and that of parochial settlements, and neither the public 
nor individuals would suffer more from disbanding some 
particular classes of manufftcturers than from that of 
soldiers, pp. 43, 44. 

Perfect freedom of trade is not to be expected in 
Great Britain ; public prejudices and private interests 
oppose it.^ Hence the member of parliament who sup- 
ports monopolies acquires reputation and popularity ; 
but he who opposes and thwarts them is liable to insults 
and danger, from which the greatest public services 
cannot always protect him. A regard to the interest of 
manufacturers requires that home markets be not sud- 
denly laid open to the competition of foreigners, since 
they would find it difficult to dispose of that part of 
their capital, without considerable loss, which consists 
in fixed workhouses and in the instriunents of trade. 
Hence the legislature should be very careful not to 
establish new monopolies, nor to extend those already 
established, pp. 44, 46. 

* A century has but just passed since the publication of the Wealth 
of Nations (1776), and yet all is changed, and the Utopia bids fair to 
become a reaUty. 
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CHAPTEB HI. 

Of the extraordinary restraints upon the Importation of 
goods from those conntries with whioh the balance is 
supposed disadvantageous . 

PART L 

Of the unreasonableness of those restraints even upon 
the principles of the Commercial system. 

To lay extraordinary restraints on the importation of 
goods from those couDtries with which the balance of 
trade is supposed disadvantageous, is the second expe- 
dient to increase the quantity of gold and Ailver. Thus, 
higher duties are imposed on French goods than on 
those of other nations. France has treated our manu- 
factures in the same way. These principles take their 
origin from national prejudices, and are highly unrea-< 
sonable, even according to the commercial system. For — 

I. Though in the free trade betwixt Great Bri- 
tain and France the balance were in favour of France, 
it would not necessarily follow that the trade was dis- 
advantageous to England, or that the general balance 
of her whole trade would thereby be turned more against 
her ; for the goods of France might be cheaper than 
those of any other foreign country, and thus the value 
of the total annual importation be dimiuished. 

IL A great part of them might be re-exported 
with a profit. Though a great part of the goods were 
bought with gold and silver, the re-exportation of a 
part of them might bring back more gold and silver 
than the prime cost of the whole amounted to. 

III. There is no certain criterion by which we can 

v 2 
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determine on which side the balance between any two 
countries lies. Custom-house books and the course of 
exchange have been appealed to. The former is an 
uncertain criterion, on account of the inaccuracy of the 
valuation of the goods rated in them. The latter^ per- 
haps, is almost equally so. For though the ordinary 
course of exchange of any two places be a sufficient in- 
dication of the ordinary state of debt and credit ; yet 
the ordinary state of credit and debt is often regulated 
by the dealings of either of them, with many other 
places. Besides, the real com^e of exchange is often 
different from the computed one, pp. 46-50. 

When for a sum of money paid in England, con- 
taining, according to the standard of the English mint, 
a certain number of ounces of pure silver, you receive 
a bill for a sum of money to be paid in France, contain- 
ing, according to the French standard, an equal number 
of ounces of pure silver, exchange is said to be at par 
between England and France. But when you pay 
more, exchange is said to be against England. When 
less, exchange is against France. But(l) we cannot 
always judge of the value of the current money of dif- 
ferent countries, which must be in proportion to the 
quantity of pure silver which it actually does contain. 
(2) In England the expense of coining is defrayed by 
the government ; in France 8 per cent, is charged for 
coinage. French money must, therefore, be more valu- 
able than the same quantity of English money, in the 
same manner as wrought plate exceeds in value an equal 
weight of bar silver; consequently the real exchange 
might be in favour of England, while the computed 
was in favour of France. (3) In some places, as 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, &c., foreign bills of exchange 
are paid in what they call bank Tooney^ while in others, 
as London, Lisbon, &c., they are paid in the currency 
of the country. Bank money is of more value than cur- 
rency, and the difference is called the agio of the bank. 
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In two countries, one paying bills of exchange in cur- 
rency, the other in bank money, it is evident that the 
C07rvp%uted exchange may be in favour of that which 
pays in bank money, though the real exchange should 
be in favour of that which pays in currency, pp. 50-53. 

Digression oonoeming Banks of Deposit, particularly 

conceming that of Amsterdam. 

The currency of a great state, such as England, con- 
sists for the most part of its own coin. Should this 
currency be at any time degraded below its standard 
value, the state can, by a reformation of its coin, re- 
establish its currency. But the currency of a small 
state, such as Hamburg, seldom consists altogether in 
its own coin, but is made up of the coins of all the 
neighbouring states. Such a state, by reforming its 
coin, will not always reform its currency. If foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in this currency, the unc&r- 
tain value of any sum must render the exchange always 
very much against such a state. In order to remedy 
this inconvenience, such small states have frequently 
enacted that foreign bills of certain value should be 
paid by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, which 
is obliged to pay in good and true standard money. 
The banks of Hamburg, Amsterdam, &c., were estab- 
lished with this view. The money of such banks, being 
better than the currency, bore an agio. The agio of 
the bank of Hamburg is about 14 per cent., pp. 53, 54. 

Before 1609, the currency of Amsterdam was 9 per 
cent, below fresh money from the mint. The merchants 
could not always find a sufficient quantity of good 
money to pay their bills of exchange, and the value of 
those bills became uncertain. To remedy this, a bank 
was established under the guarantee of the city. This 
bank received all sorts of coin at its vntrinaic value in 
the good standard money of the country, deducting the 
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expense of coinage and of management, and gave a 
credit for it in its books. This credit was called bank 
money, which was always of the same real value, and 
worth more than the currency. It was enacted that all 
bills of exchange drawn upon or negotiated at Amster- 
dam, of the value of 600 guilders and upwards, should 
be paid in bank money. Consequently every merchant 
was obliged to keep an accoimt with the bank in order 
to pay his bills of exchange, which occasioned a certain 
demand for bank money, p. 54. 

Bank money has other advantages ; it is secure from 
accidents, and can be paid away by simple transfer. In 
consequence of these advantages, it has always borne an 
agio. The money deposited in the banks is believed 
to remain there, nobody caring to demand payment 
from the bank of a debt which he could sell for a 
premium. Besides, by being brought from the bank it 
lost all the advantages of bank money, nor could it be 
brought from its coffers without paying for the keeping. 
Those deposits of coin constituted the original capital 
of the bank. It now gives credit upon deposits of gold 
and silver bullion, at about 5 per cent, below the mint 
price. It grants a receipt entitling the bearer to take 
out the bullion within six months, upon transferring to 
the bank a quantity of l)ank money equal to that for 
which credit had been given, and upon paying ^ per 
cent, for keeping if the deposit was in silver, and ^ 
per cent, if it was in gold ; but in default of such pay- 
ment, and upon the expiration of this term, the deposit 
should belong to the bank at the price at which it had 
been received, pp. 54-56. 

Deposits of bullion are commonly made when the 
price is lower than ordinary, and they are taken out 
when it happens to rise. A person can generally sell 
his receipt for the difference between the mint price of 
bullion and the market price. A receipt for bullion is 
generally worth something, and it seldom happens. 
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therefore, that anybody suffers his receipt to expire, or 
allows his bullion to fall to the bank, at the price at 
which it had been received, pp. 56, 57. 

The person who by making a deposit of bullion 
obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills 
of exchange with his bank credit, and either sells or 
keeps his receipt, according as he judges that the price 
of bullion is likely to rise or fall. The owners of bank 
credit and the holders of receipts constitute two dif- 
ferent sorts of creditors against the bank. The holder 
of a receipt cannot draw out bullion without reassigning 
to the bank a sum of bank money equal to the price at 
which the bullion had been received. If he has no 
bank money he must purchase it. The owner of bank 
money cannot draw out bullion wilhout a bank receipt 
for the quantity he wants. The price of the receipts 
and the price of the bank money make up between 
them the full value of the bullion, pp. 57, 58. 

The bank grants receipts and bank credits upon 
deposits of the current coin, but these receipts are fre- 
quently of no value in the market, and therefore are 
frequently (as they express it) allowed to *fall to the bank.' 
The sum of bank money for which the receipts are 
expired must be considerable. It must comprehend 
the whole original capital of the bank. But the pro- 
portion which it bears to the whole miass of bank money 
is supposed to be very small. No demand can be made 
on the bank but by means of a receipt. The bank 
money, for which receipts are expired, is mixed with 
that for which they are still in force : so that, though 
there may be a considerable sum of bank money for 
which there are no receipts, there is no specific sum 
which may not be demanded by one. The owner of 
bank money cannot demand payment without a receipt. 
In ordinary times he can find no difficulty in getting 
one to buy at the market price. It might be otherwise 
during a public calamity, as that of an invasion. In 
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such an emergency the bank might, perhaps, pay the 
owners of bank money who could get no receipts the 
value of what they were credited for in their books, 
paying 2 or 3 per cent, to such holders of receipts as 
ha!d no bank money, pp. 58, 59. 

In ordinary times it is the interest of the holders of 
receipts to depress the agio^ in order to buy bank 
money cheaper, or to sell their receipts dearer. It is 
the interest of the owners of bank money to raise the 
agioy in order to sell their bank money dearer, or to 
buy a receipt cheaper. To prevent stock-jobbing tricks, 
the measures taken by the bank never permit the agio 
to be more than 5 nor less than 4 per cent., p. 60. 

The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no 
part of what is deposited in it; and no point of faith is 
better established, than that of every guilder circulated 
as bank money, there is a corresponding guilder in gold 
or silver in the treasure of the bank.* In 1672, when 
the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Amster- 
dam paid so rapidly as left no doubt of the fidelity with 
which it had observed its engagements, pp. 60, 61. 

The amount of the treasure of the bank cannot be 
known, but three millions sterling is probably the ut- 
most extent, which is quite sufficient to carry on a very 
extensive circulation. The city of Amsterdam derives 
considerable revenue from the bemk. Beside what may 
be called warehouse rent, there are fees upon opening 
every new account, and also for every transfer ; likewise 
forfeits from every person who neglects to balance his 
accounts twice in the year. The bank is supposed to 
make a profit by the sale of foreign coin or bullion, 
* which sometimes falls to it by expiring receipts. It 
makes a profit by selling bank money at 5, and buying 
it at 4, per cent. Public utility, however, and not 
revenue, was the original object of this institution. The 

* For an account of the manner in which the directors of the bank 
subsequently betrayed their troBt, see M^CuUoch^s note. 
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exchange generally appears to be in favour of the 
countries which pay in bank money, and against those 
which pay in currency : for the former pay in a species 
of money of which the intrinsic value is always tbe 
same ; the latter is a species of money of which the 
intrinsic value is always varying, and generally below 
the standard, pp. 61, 62. 

FAET 11. 

Of the imreasonableness of those extraordinary restraints 

upon other principles. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the whole doctrine 
of the balance of trade. When two places trade with 
one another this doctrine supposes that if the balance 
be equal neither of them gains or loses, but that if it 
leans to one side, one of them loses and the other gains. 
Both suppositions are false. A trade which is forced 
by means of bounties and monopolies is commonly dis- 
advantageous to the country in whose favour it is meant 
to be established. But a trade which, without constraint, 
is carried on between any two places, is always advan- 
tageous, though not always equally so, to both. By 
advantage is understood, not an increase of gold and 
silver, but that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country. If the 
balance be equal, and the trade consist in the exchange 
of their native commodities, they will, on most occa- 
sions, gain equally ; each will afford a market for a part 
of the surplus produce of the other, pp. 62-64. 

If the one export nothing but native commodities, 
and the returns of the other consisted altogether in 
foreign goods, the balance would be supposed equal, 
commodities being paid for with commodities. The 
inhabitants of that comitry which exported nothing 
but native conoonodities would gain most, since the 
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whole capital annually employed would be distributed 
among the people : but in the other, only that part of 
the capital which was employed in producing commodi- 
ties with which the foreign goods were purchased 
would be annually distributed among the people. The 
one would carry on a direct foreign trade, the other a 
roundabout trade. All countries exchange with one 
another partly native and partly foreign goods ; that 
country will be the principal gainer in whose cargoes 
there is the greatest proportion of native goods, pp. 
64, 65. 

If England paid for the commodities imported from 
France with gold and silver and not with tobacco and 
India goods, the balance would be supposed against us. 
The trade would give revenue to both countries, but 
more to France. If the tobacco which in England is 
worth only l()0,000i. when sent to France will purchase 
wine which is in England worth 110,000{., the exchange 
will augment the capital of England by 10,000i. The 
same may be said of a like sum of English gold. It 
would be more advantageous for England that it could 
purchase the wines of France with its own hardware 
than with the tobacco of Virginia or the gold and silver 
of Peru, since a direct foreign trade of consumption 
is always more advantageous than a roundabout one. 
But there is no reason to suppose that a roundabout 
foreign trade of consumption carried on with gold and 
silver is less advantageous than any other equally round- 
about one. A country which has no mines is not more 
likely to be exhausted of gold and silver by the exporta- 
tion of those metals than one which does not grow 
tobacco by the exportation of that plant, pp. 65, 66. 

That is thought a losing trade which a workman 
carries on with the alehouse, and the trade which a 
manufacturing nation would naturally carry on with a 
wine country may be considered of the same nature. 
The trade with the alehouse is as advantageous and 
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necessary to the workman as any other (though more 
liable to be abused), the employment of the brewer 
being as necessary a division of labour as any other. 
Individuals may ruin their fortunes by an excessive 
consumption of fermented liquors, but there seems to 
be no risk that a nation should do so. The cheapness of 
wine is the cause, not of drunkenness, but of sobriety. 
The restraints upon the wine trade are not calculated 
to keep people from the alehouse, but to prevent them 
from going where they can buy the best and cheapest 
liquor. They favour the wine of Portugal, and dis- 
courage that of France, because the Portuguese, it is 
said, are better customers for our manufactures than 
the French. The arts of underling tradesmen are thus 
erected into political maxims for the conduct of a great 
empire. By such maxims nations have been taught 
that their interest consisted in* beggaring all their 
neighbours. Commerce has become the source of ani-» 
mosity. The ambition of kings and ministers has not 
been more fatal to the repose of Europe than the jealousy 
of merchants and manufacturers, pp. 66-68. 

It was the spirit of monopoly which invented this 
doctrine. It is the interest of the people to buy of 
those who sell the cheapest. This proposition has been 
called in question only by merchants and manufacturers 
whose interest is opposite to that of the great body of 
the people. Hence the duty on goods imported by 
alien merchants, the duties and prohibitions on foreign 
manufactures, and the restraints upon the importation 
of goods from countries with which the balance of trade 
is supposed disadvantageous, that is, from those coim- 
tries against whom national animosity happens to be 
most violently inflamed^* pp. 68, 69. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, though dan- 
gerous in war, is advantageous in trade. A rich man is 

^ All this is now happily at an end. 
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likely to be a better customer to the people in his neigh- 
bourhood than a poor man; so is likewise a rich nation. 
The manufacturers of a rich nation may be dangerous 
rivals to those of their neighbours ; but the competition 
is advantageous to the great body of the people. Pri- 
vate people who want to make a fortune resort to the 
capital, or to some of the great commercial towns; 
where much wealth circulates, some share of it may fall 
to them. The same maxims should make a whole 
nation regard the riches of its neighbours as an occasion 
for itself to acquire riches. The modem maxims of 
foreign commerce, by aiming at the impoverishment of 
all our neighbours, tend to render that very commerce 
contemptible. Hence the restraints on the commerce 
between France and England. If the real interest of 
both countries were considered, a reciprocal commerce 
might be most advantageous to each. France is the 
nearest neighbour to Great Britain ; the returns might 
be made four, five, or six times in the year, conse- 
quently the same capital would keep in motion four, 
five, or six times the quantity of industry which an 
equal capital could do in most other branches of foreign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great BritsSn 
the most remote from one another, the returns might 
be expected once a year ; this would make the trade 
with France three times more advantageous than the 
trade with North America. France, besides, contains 
twenty-four millions of inhabitants ; America, but three. 
France is also a much richer country. Such is the diflfer- 
ence between that trade, which the wisdom of both 
nations has thought proper to discourage, and that 
which it has favoured the most, pp. 69-71. 

The same circumstances which would have rendered 
an open and free commerce between the two countries 
so advantageous to both have occasioned the principal 
obstructions to that commerce, owing to national ani- 
mosity and mercantile jealousy. Every town and 
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country, in proportion as they have opened their ports 
to ail nations, have been enriched by the free trade, 
pp. 71, 72. 

There is another balance^ which, according as it 
happens to be favourable or unfavourable, occasions the 
prosperity or decay of every nation. This is the balance 
of the annual produce and consumption, which is en- 
tirely dififerent from the balance of trade. It may take 
place in a nation which has no foreign trade. It may 
take place in the whole earth, of which the wealth and 
population may be either increasing or decaying. The 
balance of produce and consumption may be in favour 
of a nation, though the balance of trade be against it, 
pp. 72, 73. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of Drawbacks.^ 

Mbrchants and manufacturers, not contented with the 
monopoly of the home market, have sought certain en- 
couragements to exportation : of these, draivbacks seem 
to be the most reasonable. To allow the merchant to 
draw back the whole or a part of whatever excise or 
inland duty is imposed upon domestic industry can 
never occasion the exportation of more goods than what 
would have been exported had no duty been imposed. 
Such encouragements do not tend to turn towards any 
particular employment a greater share of the capital of 
the country than what would go to that employment of 
its own accord, but only to hinder the duty from driving 
away any part of that share to other employments. 

1 Most of the complicated laws relating to the customs were con- 
solidated by Pitt in 1787. He also established bonded warehouses, 
which did away with the necessity for drawh-icks in most cases. They 
still exist in a few, such as tobacco and plate. See Bog6rs*s and 
H*Cullodi'8 notes. 
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iarmer employed in raising it must be taken into the 
account.* Unless the price of com in the foreign market 
will pay the bounty, this capital, and the profits of 
stock, the society is a loser. The bounty supposes the 
price to be insufficient to do this, pp. 80, 81. 

The average price of com has fallen since the estab- 
lishment of the bounty. This must have happened in 
spite of the bounty, and is probably owing to the 
gradual rise in the real value of silver,* p. 81. In years 
of plenty^ the bounty keeps up the price of com. In 
years of scarcity^ though the bounty is frequently sus- 
pended, yet the great exportation in years of plenty 
must hinder the plenty of one year from relieving the 
scarcity of another. It has been thought that it en- 
coilrages tillage — (1) by opening a foreign market to 
the farmer, and (2) by securing to him a better price. 
But it is answered, that the extension of the foreign 
market by the bounty must be at the expense of the 
home market. The com bounty imposes two different 
taxes upon the people — (1) the tax in order to pay the 
bounty, and (2) that which arises from the advanced 
price of the commodity in the home market. The 
second is the heavier tax, since the quantity of wheat 
consumed at home much exceeds the quantity of wheat 
exported ; and it must either reduce the subsistence of 
the labouring poor, or occasion some augmentation in 
their pecuniary wages. In the one case, it must tend 
to restrain the population of the country ; in the other, 
it must tend to restrain the industry of the country. 

* Exportation of home-groum com from Great Britain may be said 
to hare completely ceased. But it is an entrep6t for corn on a great 
scale. It is manifest that the gain of the bounty, if any, was appro- 
priated solely by the landowners. 

* There is no proof that any such rise took place. The true reasons 
for the low price of corn seem to have been (1) a rapid improvement in 
the art of agriculture during the 18th century (beginning at the close 
of the 17th), (2) a cycle of exceedingly &ivoarable seasons from 1715 
to 1766. See Bogers's note. . 
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The final tendency of the bounty, therefore, is to 
diminish rather than to augment the market and the 
consumption of com. This enhancement of the money 
price of com, it has been thought, must encourage its 
production. But it is not the real but the nominal 
price of corn which is affected by the bounty. The 
effect of the bounty is not so much to raise the real 
value of corn as to degrade the real value of silver. 
For the money price of com regulates the money price 
of labour,* and also of all the other parts of the rude 
produce of land, consequently that of the materials of 
almost all manu&ctures. By regulating the money 
price of labour it regulates that of manufacturing art 
and industry, and consequently that of the complete 
manufacture, pp. 82-85. 

That degradation in the value of silver which is the 
effect of the fertility of the mines, as it operates equally 
everywhere, is a matter of little consequence to any par- 
ticular country ; but that degradation in the value of 
silver which, being the effect of the political institutions 
of a particular country, takes places only in that coun- 
try, and is a matter of very great consequence, and 
tends to make everybody poorer, p. 85. 

Spain and Portugal are the distributors of gold and 
silver to all Europe : they should be somewhat cheaper 
in those countries than in any other part of Europe. 
Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting, the ex- 
portation of gold and silver, load the exportation with 
the expense of smuggling ; they cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and silver than what they can afford to 
employ in coin, plate, &c. The higher the tax, the 
higher the penalties with which the prohibition is 
guarded, the greater must be the difference in the pro- 
portion of gold and silver to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of Spain and Portugal, and to that of 

^ Not if the wages of the labourer be above the rate necessary to 
satisfy the barest necessaries of life. See Fawcett, 236. 

E 
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other countries. The cheapness of gold and silver dis- 
courages the agriculture and manufactures of Spain and 
Portugal, and enables foreign nations to supply them 
with many sorts of rude produce, and with almost all 
sorts of manufactures, for a smaller quantity of gold 
and silver than what they can either raise or make 
them for at home.^ The tax and prohibition opei-ate in 
two ways — (1) they lower the value of the precious 
metals in Spain and Portugal, and (2) they keep up 
the price in other countries above what it would other- 
wise be, and thereby give those pountries a double 
advantage in their commerce with Spain and Portugal. 
Bemove the tax and prohibition, and the value of those 
metals will soon come to a level in all countries. The 
loss which Spain and Portugal could sustain would be 
nominal and imaginary. The nominal value of their 
goods would fskU, but their real value would be the 
same. The gold and silver which would go abroad 
would bring back an equal value of goods, the greater 
part of which would afford employment and main- 
tenance for industrious people ; a part of their dead 
stock would thus be turned into active stock, and the 
produce of their land and labour must increase, pp. 
86-88. 

The bounty upon the exportation of com necessarily 
operates in the same way as this absurd policy of Spain 
and Portugal. It renders our com dearer in the home 
market, and cheaper in the foreign ; and the average 
price of com regulates that of all other commodities ; 
it lowers the value of silver in the one, and tends to 
raise it in the other. The bounty, as it raises in the 
home market not so much the real as the nomirud 
price of com, discourages our manufactures, without 
rendering real service to our farmers, pp. 88, 89. 

^ The effect of such regulations cannot have been very great, although 
they may have produced much annoyance to particular persons, ^e 
Kogers's and M'Culloch's notes. 
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The com merchants are the only persons who essen- 
tially profit by this lx)unty : ^ as in years of plenty it 
occasions a greater exportation, and by hindering the 
plenty of one year from relieving the scarcity of another, 
it occasions, in years of scarcity, a greater importation 
than there would otherwise be, which they can sell with 
a greater profit. In imposing the high duties on the 
importation of foreign coin, and in establishing the 
bounty, our coimtry gentlemen imitated the conduct of 
our manufacturers. They did not attend to the essen- 
tial difference which nature has established between 
com and almost every other sort of goods, pp. 89, 90. 

When, by monopoly or bounty, woollen or linen 
manufacturers are enabled to sell their goods for a 
better price than they could otherwise get for them, it 
is the real price which is raised, and they are enabled 
to live better themselves, and to employ a greater 
quantity of labour. But when, by like instructions, the 
money price of com is raised, the real value is not 
raised. Nature has stamped a value upon corn which 
cannot be altered by altering the money price. That 
value is, in every place, equal to the quantity of labour 
which it can maintain, as labour is conmionly main- 
tained in that place. Woollen or linen cloth are not 
the only regulating commodities by which the real value 
of all other commodities must be determined ; corn is 
a regulating commodity, pp. 90, 91. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home-made 
commodity are liable — (1) to the objection of forcing 

* No doubt the com merchants, with the nsnal blindness of the 
greedy, were very clamorous for the bounty. But as their profits were 
made (when they exceeded the normal rate) at the expense of each other, 
and not at the expense of the general public, their interests were not 
really furthered by the bounty. But the interests of the country gentle- 
men were furthered for the time being, although even they would pro- 
bably in the long-run have gained more had there been no artificial 
interference with the course of agriculture. See the Editor's (iuestions 
and Exercises in PoUtioal Biconomy^ p. 29. 

B 2 
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some part of the industry of the country into a channel 
less advantageous than that in which it would run of 
its own accord; and (2) to the objection of forcing it 
into a channel that is actually disadvantageous. The 
bounty upon the exportation of com is Uable to this 
further objection, that it cannot promote the raising of 
that commodity of which it was meant to encourage the 
production, pp. 91, 92. 

To encourage the production of any commodity, a 
bounty upon jprodiw^i^m would have a more direct ope- 
ration than one upon eoaportation. It would impose 
only one tax on the people. It would tend to lower the 
price of the commodity ,in the home market, which 
would, in part, contribute to repay the tax. Something 
like a bounty upon production has been granted upon 
some occasions. Such are the tonnage bounties given 
to the white-herring and whale-fisheries. They tend to 
render the goods cheaper in the home market than they 
would otherwise be. In other respects their effects are 
the same as those of bounties upon exportation. The 
tonnage bounties are thought to contribute to the de- 
fence of the country, by augmenting the number of its 
sailors and shipping. This is said to be done cheaper 
by these bounties than by keeping a standing navy, pp. 
92, 93. Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, it 
is not improbable that the legislature has been imposed 
on in granting, at least, one of these bounties. For 
(1) the herring buss bounty seems too large: every 
barrel costing the government nearly 188., but the 
price is only about a guinea at an average. (2) The 
bounty to the white-herring fishery is in proportion to 
the burden of the ship, not to her success in the fishery. 
Many vessels have probably been fitted out to catch not 
the fish but the bonnty. (3) The mode of fishing for 
which this tonnage bounty has been given is not so well 
adapted for Scotland as the boat fishery, which has 
nearly gone to decay since the establishment of the buss 
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bounty. (4) In many parts of Scotland herrings make 
a great part of the food of the conmion people. The 
herring buss bounty has contributed rather to raise than 
lower their price in the home market,* pp. 93-96. 

Notwithstanding the liberal bounties bestowed on 
the undertakers of fisheries, they do Tiot seem to 
have been great gainers in the business. The eflfect of 
such bounties is to encourage rash undertakers to ad- 
venture in a business they do not understand ; and what 
they lose by their own ignorance more than compen- 
sates the liberality of government, p. 97. 

If any manufacture was necessary for the defence of 
the society, and could not be otherwise supported at 
home, it might not be unreasonable that all other 
branches of industry should be taxed to support it. The 
bounties upon the exportation of British-made sail- 
cloth and gimpowder may perhaps be vindicated on 
this principle. What is called a bounty is sometimes no 
more than a d/rawback^ and consequently is not liable 
to the same objections as what is properly called a bounty. 
Such are the bounties upon refined sugar and upon 
wrought silk. The bounty, also, upon gunpowder is a 
drawback of the duties imposed upon brimstone and 
saltpetre imported. Premiums given by the public to 
artists are not liable to the same objections as bounties. 
Their tendency is not to overturn the natural balance 
of employment, but to render the work done more per- 
fect. The expense of premiums is small, that on 
bounties very great. The bounty on com has sometimes 
cost the public, in one year, more than three hundred 
thousand pounds, pp. 98, 99. 

' For a farther account of the herring fishery, see M'0alloch*s 
edition of Wealth of Nations, pp. 661-62.J 
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Digression concemvng the Com trade and Com 

laws. 

The praises bestowed upon the corn laws of this 
country are altogether unmerited. The trade of the 
com merchant is composed of four different branches. 
These are (1) the trade of the inland dealer \ (2) 
that of the importer; (3) that of the eocporter; and 
(4) that of the carrier who imports com in order to 
export again, p. 99. 

I. The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the 
great body of the people, are even in years of scarcity the 
same.^ It is his interest to raise the price of com as high 
as the real scarcity of the season requires, and no higher. 
By raising the price, he discourages the consumption, 
and makes people economical. But by raising it too high 
he is liable to great loss, by not being able to sell all 
his com. And by not raising it high enough he loses 
part of his profit and exposes the people to famine. It 
is the interest of the people that their consumption 
should be proportioned to the supply of the season. 
This also is the interest of the inland dealer in com. 
If one great company of merchants could possess them- 
selves of the whole crop of an extensive country, they 
might destroy a part to keep up the price of the rest, 
as the Dutch are said to do with the spices of the 
Moluccas. But it is scarcely possible with regard to 
com : wherever the law leaves the trade free, it is of 
all conmiodities the least liable to be monopolised by 
a few large capitals. Its value exceeds the capitals of 
a few private men ; and it is necessarily divided among 
a greater number of owners, who are scattered through 
the country, and no one of whom would think of keeping 
up the price for the benefit of his rivals and competitors, 
pp. 99-102. 

> See Mill, iv. 2, 4-5. 
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Dearths have never arisen from the combinations of 
the dealers in com, but from real scarcity, occasioned by 
the waste of war, or by the feiilt of the seasons ; and 
famines have always been caused by the violence of 
government attempting, by improper means, to remedy 
the inconveniences of dearths. In an extensive com 
country, in which there is a free commerce, the scarcity 
occasioned by the worst seasons can never produce a 
famine. The seasons most imfavourable to a crop are 
those of excessive drought or excessive rain.^ But as 
com grows equally on high and low lands, the season 
that is hurtful to one part of the country is favourable 
to another. In rice countries, where the crop requires 
much water, the effects of a drought are more dismal, 
yet seldom so universal as to occasion a famine if the 
govemment would allow a free trade, pp. 102, 103. 

When a govemment, to remedy the inconveniences 
of a dearth, orders all dealers to sell their com at what 
it supposes a reasonable price, it either hinders them 
from bringing their com to market, or it enables the 
people to consume it too fast. The unlimited freedom 
of the com trade is the only effectual preventive of a 
famine, and the best palliative of the inconveniences of 
a dearth. In years of scarcity, the inferior ranks of the 
people impute their distresses to the avarice of the 
com merchant ; though on such occasions he is often 
the greatest sufferer. It is evident that the profit of 
the com merchant is no more than sufficient to put his 
trade on a level with other trades, since great fortunes 

^ The last real famine in England was that of the years 1315-16, 
the result of two years' almost incessant rain. See Eogers's Agriculture 
and Prices. A population which habitually lives on the cheapest food 
must always be in danger of famine. In the middle ages wages were 
as high in Ireland as in England. All seems to have been changed by 
the introduction of the potato, which by its superior productiveness 
rendered subsistence cheaper and marriage more easy. The population 
rapidly increased, wages diminished, and a potato diet, at first the cause, 
became the effect, of poverty. 
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are not more frequent in this than in other trades, pp. 
103, 104. 

The ancient policy of Europe encouraged the popular 
odium against this trade. By a statute of 5 and 6 
Edward YI. cap. 1 4, it was made a punishable offence 
to buy com with an intent to sell it again. Our an- 
cestors endeavoured to hinder any middle man from 
coming in between the grower and consumer. Hence 
the restraints on the carrier of com. Agricultiu-e was, 
in this manner, regulated by motives quite different 
from those established with regard to manufacturers. 
The farmer was obliged to become a com merchant ; 
while the manufacturer was, in many cases, forbidden 
to sell his goods by retail. The one law was intended 
to make corn cheap ; the other was intended to encour- 
age the business of shopkeepers. The manufacturer 
cannot undersell the common shopkeeper, for the capital 
placed in his shop must be withdrawn from his manu- 
factory : therefore he must have profits of the manufac- 
turer on part of his capital, and those of the shopkeeper 
on the other part. The farmer, also, for the same 
reason, could not afford to sell his corn cheaper than 
any other com merchant would have been obliged to do 
in the case of a free competition, pp. 104-6. 

The dealer who employs his whole stock in one 
branch of business has an advantage similar to the 
workman whose labour is employed in a single opera- 
tion. The law which prohibited the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper endeavoured 
to force this division in the employment of stock to go 
on faster than it might otherwise have done. The law 
which obliged the feirmer to exercise the trade of a 
com merchant endeavoured to hinder it from going on 
80 fast. Both were unjust^ but the latter was the more 
pernicious. It obstructed the improvement and culti- 
vation of land by forcing the farmer to divide his 
capital into two parts, only one of which could be em- 
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ployed in the cultivation of land ; it must consequently 
have tended to raise the price of com, pp. 106-8. 

After the business of the farmer, that of the com 
merchant, properly protected from odium and outrage, 
will contribute most to the raising of com. It will 
support the trade of the farmer, in the same manner as 
the trade of the wholesale dealer supports that of the 
manufacturer. It will enable the farmers to keep their 
whole capitals constantly employed in cultivation, and 
render them independent of the landlord. The statute 
of Edward VI. therefore endeavoured to annihilate a 
trade of which the free exercise is the best preventive 
of a dearth, as contributing more than any trade 
except that of the farmer to the growing of corn, 
pp. 108, 109. 

The rigour of this law was afterwards softened, and 
by a statute of Charles II. the buying of com in order 
to sell it again is declared lawful, as long as the price 
of wheat does not exceed 488. the quarter, to persons 
not being forestallers, that is, not selling it again in the 
same market within three months. This statute autho- 
rises two absurd popular prejudices : (1) It supposes 
that when wheat is 488. the quarter it is likely to be so 
engrossed as to hurt the people. (2) It supposes that 
there is a certain price at which corn is likely to be 
forestalled so as to injure the public. But if the mer- 
chant buys corn either going to a market or at the 
market, in order to sell it again soon in the same 
market, it must be because he judges that the market 
cannot be so liberally supplied through the whole season 
as on that occasion, and that the price must soon rise. 
If he judges wrong, he must be the loser. If he judges 
right, he renders the people a service : by making them 
feel the inconveniences of a dearth somewhat earlier, he 
prevents them from feeling it so severely as they would 
otherwise do, pp. 109-11. 

The populur fear of engrossing and forestalling may 
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be compared to the popular terrors of witohcraft. The 
law which should restore entire freedom to the inland 
trade of com would probably put an end to the fears of 
engrossing, as the law which put an end to ail prosecu- 
tions against witchcraft/ seems eflfectually to have put 
an end to fears and suspicions of that imaginary crime. 
The statute of Charles II., with all its imperfections, has 
contributed much to the increase of tillage, which is 
more promoted by the inland than by the importation 
or exportation trade, for (although I have no great faith 
in political arithmetic) the computations of the most 
judicious and experienced persons show the two latter 
to be small in comparison with the former, pp. Ill, 112. 

II. The trade of the merchant importer of foreign 
com for home consumption contributes to the imme- 
diate supply of the home market, and must be beneficial 
to the people. It tends, indeed, to lower the average 
money price of com, but not to diminish its real value. 
By 22 Charles II. cap. 13, when wheat did not exceed 
53s. 4,d. the quarter it might be imported subject to a 
duty of 16«. a quarter ; and to a duty of 88. whenever 
the price did not exceed 4i. The distress which in 
years of scarcity these laws might have brought upon the 
people led to temporary statutes, permitting the im- 
portation of foreign com. The necessity for the tem- 
porary demonstrates the impropriety of the general 
statute, pp. 112-14. 

III. The trade of the merchant exporter of com for 
foreign consumption certainly does not contribute di- 
rectly to the plentiful supply of the home market. It 
does so, however, indirectly. 

The supply of the home market can never be plen- 
tiful unless the surplus can, in all ordinary cases, be 
exported. The prohibition of exportation limits the 
improvement and cultivation of the country to what 
the supply of its own inhabitants requires. The free- 
dom of exportation enables it to extend cultivation for 
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the supply of foreign nations. By the 12th of Charles II. 
the exportation of com was permitted ; and by the 1st 
of William and Mary a bounty was granted on expor- 
tation. By this last statute com could be engrossed 
at any price for exportation, but not for inland trade, 
except when the price was less than 488. the quarter. 
The interest of the inland dealer can never be opposite 
to that of the great body of the people ; that of the ex- 
porter may. The direct object of these statutes was, 
under the pretence of encouraging agriculture, to raise 
the money price of comas high as possible, pp. 114, 115. 

Were all nations to admit a free exportation and 
importation, the different states of a great Continent 
would resemble the different provinces of a great em- 
pire, which would at all times be best supplied by a 
perfectly free trade.* But the freedom of the com trade 
has been almost everywhere restrained, which restraints 
have been the occasion of many dangers and misfor- 
tunes. The had policy of one country may render the 
establishment of the heat imprudent or dangerous in 
another. In large states it will be less dangerous. In 
some of the little Italian states it may, sometimes, be 
necessary to restrain the exportation of com ; but in 
such countries as France and England, it scarcely ever 
can. The laws concerning com may be compared to 
those conceming religion; government, to preserve 
public tranquillity, yields to popular prejudices, and on 
that account we seldom find a rational system estab- 
lished, pp. 115-17. 

rV. The trade of the merchant carrier, or of the 
importer of foreign com for exportation, contributes to 
the plentiful supply of the home market ; for he can 
sell his com for less money than he might expect in a 
foreign market. The country which becomes the store- 

^ By the constitution of the United States the various States of the 
Union are forbidden to impose customs duties. The Union thus aflfords 
an example of perfect internal freedom of trade. 
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house for the supply of other oountries ean seldom be in 
want itself. The carrying trade has been virtually pro- 
hibited in Great Britain. That system of laws connected 
with the establishment of the bounty deserves no praise. 
The prosperity of Ghreat Britain (so often ascribed to 
those laws)* depends on the security of property and 
upon the eflfort of every man to better his condition, a 
principle so powerful that it is capable of surmounting a 
hundred impertinent obstructions, pp. 117, 118. 

Though the system of laws connected with the 
bounty has the same tendency with the policy of Spain 
and Portugal, to lower the value of the precious metals, 
yet Great Britain is one of the richest countries in 
Europe, while Spain and Portugal are among the most 
beggarly ; which may be thus accounted for: (1) The 
tax in Spain, and the prohibition in Portugal, of ex- 
porting gold and silver, must operate more forcibly in 
reducing the value of those metals than the com laws 
of England. (2) In Spain and Portugal industry is 
neither free nor secure, and the governments are such 
as would alone be sufficient to perpetuate their present 
state of poverty, pp. 118, 119. 

The 13th of Geo. III. c. 43 has established a new 
system with regard to the com laws, in many respects 
better than the ancient one, but in others not so good, 
pp. 119, 120. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Of Treaties of Conmierce.^ 



When a nation binds itself by treaty, either to permit 
the entry of certain goods from one foreign country, 

* Post ergo propter. 

* The chief argument for commercial treaties is the approach they 
make in practice to free trade. The chief argument against them is 
the encouragement they give in theory to the fallacies of reciprocity. 
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which it prohibits from all others ; or to exempt the 
goods of one country from duties to which it subjects 
those of all others, that foreign country must derive 
advantage from the treaty, p. 122. Such treaties are 
disadvantageous to the merchants of the favouring 
coimtry, and a monopoly is granted against them to a 
foreign nation. They must frequently buy their foreign 
goods dearer than if a free competition was admitted. 
The exchangeable value of their annual produce is likely 
to be diminished by every such treaty. This diminu- 
tion, however, can scarcely amount to a positive loss, 
consequently the favouring country will gain by the 
treaty, though less than it would gain by free competi- 
tion. Some countries have granted treaties of com* 
merce against themselves, because they expected, that 
in the wliole commerce between them an annual balance 
of gold and silver would be returned to them. Such 
was the treaty of commerce between England and Por- 
tugal, concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, p. 123. By 
this treaty Portugal agreed to admit the woollen manu- 
factures of the British, on condition that Great Britain 
should admit her wines upon paying only two thirds of 
the duty which is paid for those of France. This treaty, 
though evidently in favour of Portugal, has been cele- 
brate as the masterpiece of the commercial policy of 
England, as bringing to her a large share of the pre- 
cious metals. It has been estimated that the Lisbon 
packet brings 50,000L in gold and silver every week 
into England. But if this were true, it does not follow 
that the trade is more advantageous than any other, in 
which, for the same value sent out, we receive an equal 
value of consumable goods in return. It is but a small 
part of this importation which can be employed as an 
annual addition to the plate or coin of the kingdom. 
The rest must be sent abroad and exchanged for con- 
sumable goods. But if these consmnable goods were 
purchased directly with the produce of English indus- 
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try, it would be of more advantage to England ; a direct 
foreign trade being more advantageous than a round- 
about one, p. 125. Though Great Britain were excluded 
from the Portugal trade, it would find no difficulty in 
purchasing its annual supplies of gold and silver ; for 
the annual supplies of gold in Portugal must be sent 
abroad, where Great Britain might buy it at a little 
more expense than she could at first hand in Portugal. 
Almost all our gold and silver is said to come from 
Portugal : with other nations the balance of trade is 
either against us, or not much in our favour. But the 
more gold we import from one country^ the less we 
must necessarily import from others. The effectual de- 
mand for gold is limited to a certain quantity. The 
more gold annually imported from some particular 
countries, over and above what is requisite for plate and 
coin, the more must be exported to other countries, and 
the more the balance of trade will appear to be in our 
favour with some countries, and the more against us 
with others. It was upon the silly notion that England 
could not subsist without the trade of Portugal that 
France and Spain once combined to exclude British 
ships from the ports of Portugal. The loss of this 
trade would have embarrassed our merchants for a year 
or two ; but we should have been freed from the burden 
of supporting a very weak ally ; and in this would have 
consisted all the inconvenience which England would 
have suffered from this notable piece of commercial 
policy, pp. 126-27. 

The great annual importation of gold and silver is 
neither for the purpose of plate nor of coin, but of 
foreign trade, which can be carried on better by means 
of these metals than of almost any other goods. They 
are the universal instnmients of commerce, and are 
easily conveyed from place to place. In facilitating 
the roundabout foreign trades of consumption which 
are carried on in Great Britain consists the principal 
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advantages of the Portugal trade. The new plate made 
by goldsmiths is, for the most part, made from other 
old plate melted down, so that the addition made to 
the whole plate of the kingdom cannot be very great. 
It is the same case with the coin. While there is an 
evident profit in melting new guineas, the operations of 
the mint will be like the web of Penelope, the work that 
is done in the day will be undone in the night. But 
were the people who carry their gold and silver to the 
mint to pay for the coinage, it would add to the value 
of the metals. Coined gold would be more valuable 
than uncoined. The seignorage, if it was not exorbi- 
tant, would add to the bullion the whole value of the 
duty. But if the duty was exorbitant, it would encour- 
age false coining. A seignorage will diminish the 
profit of melting down new coin, which always arises 
from the difference between the quantity of bullion 
which the common currency ought to contain, and that 
which it does really contain. A seignorage is, there- 
fore, the most effectual way to prevent the melting or 
exporting of coin. The law for the encouragement of 
the coinage, by rendering it duty free for a limited 
time, was enacted during the reign of Charles II. In 
1769 it was rendered perpetual in complaisance to the 
Bank of England, who supposed it their interest that 
the coinage should be at the expense of government 
rather than at their own. This may perhaps be found 
to be a mistake. If there was a reasonable seignorage, 
while at the same time the coin contained its full stan- 
dard weight, whatever the bank might lose in seignor- 
age they would gain upon the price of bullion, andt^e 
veraa^ pp. 129-32. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so moderate as 
not to encourage smuggling, the merchant who deals in 
it, though he advances, does not properly pay the tax. 
The tax is finally paid by the consumer. But money 
is a commodity with regard to which every man is a 
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merchant. Nobody buys it but in order to sell again, 
and in this there is, properly, no last purchaser or con- 
sumer. When the tax upon coinage, therefore, is so 
moderate as not to encourage false coining, though 
everybody advances the tax, nobody finally pays it, 
because everybody gets it back in the advanced value 
of coin. A moderate seignorage, therefore, would not 
augment the expense of the bank, and the want of it 
does not diminish it. The government, when it defrays 
the expense of coinage, incurs expense, and loses re- 
venue, and nobody is benefited by this useless piece of 
public generosity, which in case of any degradation of 
the gold coin might even cause considerable loss to the 
Bank of England, the only company which sends any con- 
siderable quantity of bullion to the mint,^ pp. 132-34. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

Of Colonies.^ 

TAET I. 

Of the motives for establishing new Colonies. 

The interest which occasioned the first settlement of 
the European colonies in America and the West Indies 
was not so plain and distinct as that which directed the 
establishment of those of ancient Grreece and Eome. 
The states of Oreece possessed, each of them, but a 
small territory, and when the people in any one of them 

* No wonder. The Bank of England must always keep a consider- 
able stock of gold, and may just as well keep it in th& cellars of the 
Mint as in its own, whilst other companies and private persons who lie 
under no such necessity would lose the interest during the necessary 
delay of the Mint. 

* For a list of works bearing on this subject, see M'Culloch's note, 
p. 250 of his edition of Wealth of Nations, 
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multiplied beyond what that territory could maintain, 
a part were sent in quest of a new habitation, in some 
distant part of the world. The mother city considered 
the colony as an emancipated child, entitled to great 
favour, and owing in return much respect, but subject 
to no direct authority or jurisdiction, pp. 134, 135. 

Kome was founded upon an agrarian law. The 
course of human aflFairs deranged the original division, 
and threw the lands of many families into the posses- 
sion of a single person. Hence the law restricting the 
quantity of land which any citizen could possess to 
about 350 English acres. This law was soon neglected, 
and the inequality of fortunes went on continually in- 
creasing. The greater part of the citizens had no land, 
and had scarce any other means of subsistence but the 
bounties of the candidates at the annual elections. Ex- 
cited by the tribunes, the people became clamorous to 
get land. To satisfy them, the rich frequently proposed 
to send out a new colony to some of the conquered pro- 
vinces of Italy, subject to the jurisdiction of the mother 
city. Eoman colonies were diflferent from the Greek 
ones, being rather plantations and garrisons than free 
cities. Both institutions derive their origin from neces- 
sity, or from evident utility, pp. 135-37. 

The establishment of the European colonies in Ame- 
rica and the West Indies arose from no necessity ; and 
though the utility which has resulted from them has been 
great, it is not so evident. The Venetians, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, carried on an advan- 
tageous commerce in East India goods which they pur- 
chased in Egypt.* The profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portuguese. In 1497 Vasco de Gama 
sailed from Lisbon, and in eleven months arrived upon 
the coast of Hindostan, and thus completed a course of 
discoveries that had been steadily pursued for nearly a 

* For aD account of the trade of Europeans with India from the 
earliest times, see Robertson, Dissertation on India. 

F 
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century.* Some years before this, Columbus, a Grenoese 
pilot, formed the daring project of sailing to the East 
Indies by the West ; and after a voyage of two or three 
months, he discovered the Bahama Islands, and the 
Island of St. Domingo. This he at first mistook for 
China. In consequence of this mistake of Columbus, 
the name of Indies has stuck to those countries ever 
since.^ These countries were represented to the court 
of Spain as of great consequence, though in the animal 
and vegetable productions of the soil there was, at that 
time, nothing which could justify such a representation 
of them. Columbus turned his view towards their 
minerals, and he supposed that he had found a full com- 
pensation for the insignificancy of the other two king- 
doms. He accordingly proposed that the half of the gold 
and silver that. should be found there should belong to 
the crown. But when the natives were stripped of their 
ornaments, and it became necessary to dig for these 
metals in the mines, there was no possibility of paying 
this tax, and it was at length reduced to a twentieth 
part of the gross produce of the gold mines. All the 
other enterprises of the Spaniards in the New World 
seem to have been prompted by the love of gold, 
pp. 137-41. 

No projects are more ruinonB than the search after 
new gold and silver mines. They ought not, therefore, 
to meet with any extraordinary encouragements firom 
the prudent lawgiver who desires to increase the capi- 
tal of his nation: he should not turn towards them a 
greater share of that capital than what would go to 
them of its own accord. Though the judgment of 

> For an account of this long course of discovery, see Helps, Spanish 
America, and Heeren, Europe and its Colonies. 

' See the authorities above quoted, and for a very full and elegant 
account of his achievements. Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, 
by Washington Irving. 

Robertson's classical History of America and Helps*s Spanish America 
famish full information with reference to the Spanish Colonies. 
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sober reason and experience concerning such projects 
has been always unfavourable, that of human avidity 
has been quite otherwise, and adventurers have seldom 
paused to consider that the value of the precious metals 
has in all ages and nations arisen chiefly from their 
scarcity, pp. 141-43. 

A project of commerce to the East Indies gave oc- 
casion to the first discovery of the West. A project of 
conquest gave occasion to all the establishments of the 
Spaniards in those newly discovered countries. The 
motive was the gold and silver mines, and a course of 
accidents rendered the project successful. The first 
adventurers of all the other nations of Europe were 
animated with the same views, but were not equally 
successful, pp. 143, 144. 

PART 11. 

Causes of the Prosperity of New Colonies. 

The colony of a civilised nation advances more ra- 
pidly to wealth and greatness than any other human 
society. The colonists carry out with them a knowledge 
of agriculture, and of other useful arts, superior to what 
can grow up of its own accord in the course of many 
centuries among savage nations.^ They carry out with 
them too the habit of subordination, some notion of 
the system of government and of the laws of their own 
country.^ Every colonist gets more land than he can 
cultivate. He has no rent and few taxes to pay. The 
extensiveness of his land makes him endeavour to col- 

* This has been seen to take place twice since the commencement of 
authentic history, once in the foundation of the colonies of Magna Gisecia, 
and once in the foundation of those of America and Australia. See 
Richard Jones, Literary Remains, 

* For the tendency of all colonies to copy even the social arrange 
ments of the mother country, see Sir H. Maine, Early History of Instt- 
tutionSf p. 94. 

F 2 
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lect labourers, and to reward them with the most liberal 
wages. These labourers soon become landlords. The 
liberal reward of labour encourages marriage. Chil- 
dren, during infancy, are well taken care of, and when 
they grow up the value of their labour greatly over- 
pays their maintenance. Arrived at maturity, they 
follow without difficulty in the steps of their fathers, 
pp. 144, 145. 

In other countries, rent and profit eat up wages, and 
the two superior orders of the people oppress the infe- 
rior one. But in new colonies the inferior order is 
treated with humanity, if it is not in a state of slavery. 
Waste lands of the greatest fertility are to be had for a 
trifle. The profit of the proprietor is very great, but 
this cannot be made without employing the labour of 
other people. This he is willing to do at any price. 
High wages encourage population. The plenty of good 
land encourages improvement ; for high as the wages 
of labour may be, they are low when considered as the 
price of what is so very valuable. What encourages 
the progress of population and improvement encourages 
that of real wesilth and greatness, pp. 145, 146. 

The progress of many of the Greek colonies to- 
wards wealth seems accordingly to have been very 
rapid. In a century or two they rivalled their mother 
cities. The history of the Eoman colonies is by no 
means so brilliant, on account of the want of land, and 
want of liberty to manage their own affairs in the way 
they judged best. 

In the plenty of good land the European colonies 
established in America resemble those of ancient 
Greece. In their dependency upon the mother state 
they resemble those of ancient Eome. But owing to 
their situation, they were left in many cases to pursue 
their own interest, in their own way ; and their progress 
in wealth, population, and improvement has been very 
great, pp. 146, 147. 
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The crown of Spain, by its share of the gold and 
silver, derived some revenue from its colonies, from 
their first establishment. They accordingly attracted 
the notice of their mother country, whilst those of the 
other European nations were for a long time neglected. 
The former did not, perhaps, thrive the better for this 
attention, nor the latter the worse in consequence of this 
neglect.^ The Spanish colonies are considered as less 
populous and thriving than those of almost any other 
European nation; nevertheless their progress in im- 
provement has certainly been very rapid. Before the 
conquest there were no cattle fit for draught, and only 
the feeble llama as a beast of burden, either in Mexico 
or Peru. The use of iron was not known. They had no 
coined money, nor any established instrument of com- 
merce, pp. 147, 148, 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of the 
Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of any European 
nation in America. But as for a long time after the 
first discovery neither gold nor silver mines were found 
in it, and as it aflForded but little revenue to the crown, 
it was in a great measure neglected, during which time 
it grew up to be a powerful colony : no one in America 
is supposed to contain a greater number of people of 
European extraction, pp. 148, 149. 

About the end of the fifteenth, and during great part 
of the sixteenth century, Spain and Portugal were the 
two great naval powers. The Spaniards claimed all 
America as their own, though they could not hinder the 
Portuguese from settling in Brazil. The French who 
attempted to settle in Florida were all murdered by the 
Spaniards. By the destruction of the invincible Armada 
they became unable to obstruct the settlements of other 
European nations. In the course of the seventeenth 

* It was wittily said that George Grenville 'lost the American 
Colonies because he read the American despatches, which none of his 
predecessors ever did.' 
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century, therefore, the English, French, Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes attempted to make settlements in the New 
World, p. 149. 

The Swedes established themselves in New Jersey ; 
but they were soon swallowed up by the Dutch colony 
of New York, which again fell under the dominion of 
the English, p. 150. 

The Danes possessed only the small islands of St. 
Thomas and Santa Cruz. These settlements were 
imder the government of an exduaive cotrvpam/y^ which 
is, perhaps, the worst of all govemments; they neverthe- 
less made some progress in improvement, and since the 
company was dissolved, the prosperity of these colonies 
has been very great, p. 150. 

The Dutch settlements were originally put under 
the government of an exduaive company. Their pro- 
gress has been slow, in comparison with that of the 
greater part of new colonies, pp. 150, 151. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the 
greater part of the last century, and some part of the 
present, under the government of an exclusive company. 
Its progress was necessarily slow, but it became rapid 
when the company was dissolved. The colony of St. 
Domingo was established by pirates, who for a long 
time neither required protection nor acknowledged the 
authority of France ; and when that race of banditti 
became so far citizens as to acknowledge this authority 
it was for a long time necessary to exercise it with 
great gentleness. During this period the population 
and improvement of the colony increased very fast, 
p. 151. 

But there are no colonies of which the progress has 
been more rapid than those of the English in North 
America. Plenty of good land and the liberty of man- 
aging their own affairs in their own way seem to be the 
two great causes of the prosperity of all new colonies. 

se they have possessed in full measure^ and the 
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political institutions of the English colonies have been 
more favourable to the improvement of this land than 
those of any of the other three nations,* p. 152. 

I. The engrossing of uncultivated land has been 
more restrained in the English colonies than in any 
other, p. 152. 

II. In Pennsylvania there is no right of primogeni- 
ture. In three of the provinces of New England, the 
oldest has only a double share. In the others, the right 
of primogeniture takes place. But the tenure of lands 
is such as facilitates alienation (which is not the case in 
the French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies), and the 
grantee of any extensive tract of land generally finds it 
for his interest to alienate, p. 152. 

III. The taxes of the English colonies are more 
moderate and their civil establishments more frugal 
than those of the colonies of any other European nation, 
and the expense of their defence has been almost entirely 
defrayed by the mother country, pp. 153-55. 

IV. The English colonies have been allowed a more 
extensive market than those of other countries. Every 
European nation has endeavoured more or less to mono- 
polise to itself the commerce of its colonies. But the 
manner in which this monopoly has been exercised in 
dififerent nations has been very diflFerent, p. 155. 

Some nations have given up the whole commerce of 
their colonies to an exclusive company, of whom the 
colonies were obliged to buy all such European goods as 
they wanted, and to whom they were obliged to sell 
the whole of their own surplus produce. This has been 
the policy of Holland, and is the most eflFectual expe- 
dient that can be adopted to stunt the growth of a new 
colony, p. 155. 

* Our author might have added that the several ownership of the 
soil by indiyiduals, as opposed to common ownership bj cultivating 
groups, was then fully developed in England, and being transplanted to 
the colonies tended to hasten their prosperity. See Sir Henry Maine, 
Bkirly History of Institutions, pp. 115, 126, 
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Other nations have confined the whole commerce 
of their colonies to a particular port of the mother 
country. The trade which was carried on in this 
manner (as all the merchants engaged in it would find 
it for their interest to act in concert) would necessarily 
be conducted very nearly upon the same principles as 
that of an exclusive company. For a long time this 
was the policy of Spain, and the price of European 
goods was accordingly enormous in all the Spanish 
colonies, p. 156. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colonies free 
to all their subjects, who may carry it on from all the 
different ports of the mother country. Under this 
policy the colonies are enabled both to sell their own 
produce and to buy the goods of Europe at a reasonable 
price. This has been the policy of England, and in 
most cases the policy of France, pp* 156-57. 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce too, 
it is only with regard to certain commodities that the 
colonies of Great Britain are confined to the market of 
the mother country. These commodities having been 
enumerated in the Act of Navigation, are called enumer- 
ated coTrimodities. The rest are called non-enumerated, 
and may be exported directly to other countries, pro- 
vided it is in British or Plantation ships. Among these 
last are some of the most important productions of 
America and the West Indies: grain of all sorts, 
lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and mm. If the 
whole surplus produce of America in grain, salt provi- 
sions, and in fish, had been put into enumeration, and 
thereby forced into the market of Great Britain, it 
would have interfered too much with the produce of the 
industry of our own people. The non-enumerated 
commodities could originally be exported to all parts of 
the world. Lumber and rice were afterwards confined, 
as to the European market, to the countries that lie 
south of Cape Finisterre ; and by the 6th of Geo. III. 
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c. 52, all Eon-enumerated commodities were subjected, 
owing to the jealousy of manufactories, to the like 
restriction, pp. 157-59. 

The enumerated commodities are two sorts — (1) 
such as are either the peculiar produce of America 
or as are not produced in the mother country ; (2) such 
as are not the peculiar produce of America, but which 
are and may be produced in the mother country, though 
not in quantities sufficient to supply the demand. The 
largest importation of goods of the first kind could not 
discourage the growth, or interfere with the sale of any 
part of the produce of the mother country. The impor- 
tation of commodities of the second kind might be so 
managed,, it was supposed, as to interfere, not with the 
sale of those of the same kind which were produced at 
home, but with that of those which were imported from 
foreign countriesi The most perfect freedom of trade is 
permitted between the British colonies and the West 
Indies, both in the enumerated and in the non-enumer- 
ated commodities. The liberality of England^ however^ 
towards the trade of her colonies has been confined 
chiefly to what concerns the market for their produce^ 
either in its rude state or in the very first stage of manu- 
facture — a restriction more impertinent than hurtful in 
the present condition of the colonies, pp. 159-63. 

Great Britain, too, as she confines to her own market 
some of the most important productions of the colonies, 
so in compensation she gives to some of them an advan- 
tage in that market, sometimes by imposing higher 
duties upon the like productions when imported from 
other countries, and sometimes by giving bounties upon 
their importation from the colonies, p. 163. 

With regard to the importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewise dealt more liberally with 
her colonies (by means of the system of drawbacks) than 
any other nation ; they are, however, by no means in- 
dependent foreign countries, p. 163. 
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Of fhe greater part of the regulations concerning the 
colony trade, the merchants who carry it on have been 
the principal advisers. We must not wonder, therefore, 
if, in the greater part of them, the vntereat of the mev' 
chants has been more considered than either that of the 
colonies or that of the mother country. Though the 
policy of Great Britain has been dictated by the same 
mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it has been 
less oppressive than that of any of them. In every- 
thing except their foreign trade the liberty of the 
English colonists to manage their own affairs their own 
way is complete, and there is more equality among the 
English colonists than among the inhabitants of the 
mother country, pp. 164-66. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Portugal, and 
France take place in their colonies. It is in the pro- 
gress of the North American colonies, however, that the 
superiority of the English policy chiefly appears. The 
progress of the sugar colonies of France has been, per- 
haps, superior to those of England, owing to the liberty 
they have of refining their own sugar, and also to the 
better management of their slaves. That the condition 
of the slaves is better nnder an arbitrary than nnder a 
free government is supported by the history of all ages 
and nations.^ The prosperity of the English sugar 
colonies has been, in a great measure, owing to the 
great riches of England, of which a part has overflowed 
on those colonies. But the prosperity of the sugar 
colonies of France has been entirely owing to the good 
conduct of the colonists, which must have had some 
superiority over that of the English, and in nothing so 
much as in the good management of their slaves, pp. 
166-68. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, seems to have little 
to boast of either in the original establishment or so far 

* Maine, Ancient Law, v.; Coulange, La Citi Antique, 131; Caimes^s 
Slave Power, iv. 
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as concerns their internal government, in the subsequent 
prosperity of the colonies of America. Folly and in^ 
justice^ seem to have been the principles which directed 
the first project of establishing those colonies. The 
adventurers who formed some of the later establish- 
ments joined to the chimerical project of finding gold 
and silver mines, motives more reasonable and more 
laudable : but even these motives do very little honour 
to the policy of Europe, p. 169, 

The English Puritans fled from restraint at home to 
freedom in America,^ and established the four govern- 
ments of New Englan The English Catholics, treated 
with still greater injustice, established that of Maryland ; 
the Quakers that of Pennsylvania. The Portuguese 
Jews were banished to Brazil.* In effectuating some of 
the most important of these establishments {e.g. Mexico 
and Peru), the governments of Europe had as little 
merit as in projecting them. When these establish- 

* The word ' injustice ' seems to be used vaguely and without any 
definite meaning. 

' Their conduct was not actuated by any objection to persecution in 
the abstract, but merely to an objection to being persecuted. Wherever 
they had the power the Puritans were among the most remorseless of 
persecutors, and one of their standing complaints against the Church of 
England was that she treated Bomanists in a manner severe indeed ac- 
cording to our modem notions, but which in comparison with that 
dictated by the desires of the Puritans might be called lenient. Thus 
the Act of Uniformity was in the end a great benefit to the cause of 
toleration by enlisting in that service the interested energies of the most 
intolerant of men. For the mode in which they treated those who 
differed from them, see Bobertson, HUt, of America^i., ; Gardiner, Vers, 
Gov, of Charles 1, vol. i. p. 191 seq. 

It was made a crime to use the prayers of the English Liturgy even 
in private devotion ! 

' This is not to be wondered at. When a Bomanist persecutes, he 
persecutes in accordance with his principles (see, for example, Perrone, 
who boldly maintains the position * Tolerantia religiosa impia est et 
absurda,' Prsel. Theol. I. p. 368); when an Anglican persecutes, he per- 
secutes in defiance of his principles. There is more excuse for the 
former, but more hope for the latter. 

See, for a general account of the history of persecution, Lecky, HUt, 
of Bationalianif vol. ii. pp. 1-140. 
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ments were effectuated, and had become so considerable 
as to attract the attention of the mother country, the 
first regulation she made was to confine their market, 
and to enlarge her own at their expense. In one way 
only has Europe contributed either to the first establish- 
ment or to the present grandeur of the colonies of 
America. It bred and formed the men who were capable 
of achieving such great actions, and of laying the foun- 
dation of so great an empire, pp. 169, 170. 



TABT III. 

Of the advantages which Enrope has derived from the 
discovery of America, and from that of a passage to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The advantages which Europe has derived from the 
discovery and colonisation of America may be divided : 

I. Into the general advantages which Europe, con- 
sidered as one great country, has derived from those 
great events ; and, 

II. Into the particular advantages which each co- 
lonising country has derived from the colonies which 
belong to it. 

The general advantages which Europe has derived 
from America consist — (1) in the increase of its enjoy- 
ments, by being furnished with a variety of commodi- 
ties, which it would otherwise not have possessed ; and 
(2) in the augmentation of its industry, either directly 
or indirectly, pp. 171, 172. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends 
to diminish both the enjoyments and industry of Europe 
in general, and of the American colonies in particular. 
By rendering the colony produce dearer in all other 
countries, it lessens its consumption, and thereby cramps 
the industry of the colonies, and both the enjoyments 
and the industry of other countries which both enjoy 
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less when they pay more for what they enjoy, and pro- 
duce less when they get less for what they produce. By 
rendering the produce of all other countries dearer in 
the colonies, it cramps, in the same manner, the indus- 
try of all other countries, and both the enjoyment and 
the industry of the colonies, pp. 172, 173. 

The particular advantages which each colonising 
country derives from its own colonies are of two kinds : 
(1) those common advantages which every empire 
derives from the provinces subject to its dominion, and 
which consist in the military force which they furnish 
for its defence ; and in the revenue which they furnish 
for the support of its civil government. The Eoman 
colonies occasionally furnished both ; those belonging 
to Greece only the former. And the European colonies 
have furnished neither, excepting those belonging to 
Spain and Portugal, which contributed some revenue. 
Hence they have been, in a military point of view, a 
source not of strength but of weakness, and, in a finan- 
cial, of expense, not of revenue. (2) Those peculiar 
advantages which are supposed to result from provinces 
of so very peculiar a nature as the European colonies of 
America, the source of which is the eocclusive trade. 
This advantage is, however, rather a relative than an 
absolute advantage. The tobacco of Maryland, for in- 
stance, comes cheaper to England than it can to France; 
but had the trade to Maryland been free to all countries, 
it might have come cheaper to those countries than it 
actually does, and likewise to England. In this case, 
England would not have had any advantage over other 
countries; in gaining an absolute^ she would have lost 
a relative^ advantage, pp. 173-76. 

To obtain this relative advantage, England has sub- 
jected herself both to an absolute and to a relative dis- 
advantage in almost every other branch of trade. When 
England assumed to herself the monopoly of the colony 
trade, the foreign capitals were withdrawn from it. The 
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English capital not being sufficient to carry on the 
whole trade, the goods which it did supply were sold 
dear. And what it bought, it bought very cheap. The 
profit of the merchant must, consequently, have been 
very great. The superiority of profit in the colony 
trade could not fail to draw from other branches of 
trade a part of the capital which had been employed in 
them, which must have diminished the competition in 
all those branches of trade, and consequently must 
have raised to profits till they all came to a new 
level, somewhat higher than they were before, pp. 176, 

177. 

This double eflfect of drawing capital from all other 
trades, and of raising the rate of profit, was not only 
produced by this monopoly upon its first establishment, 
but has continued to be produced by it ever since, p. 
177. 

First, This monopoly has been continnally drawing 
capital from all other trades, to be employed in 
that of the colonies. 

The wealth of Great Britain has not increased in 
the same proportion as that of the colonies ; but the 
foreign trade of every country naturally increases in 
proportion to its wealth. Great Britain having en- 
grossed all the colony trade, and her capital not having 
increased in the same proportion as the extent of the 
trade, she must have withdrawn some capital from other 
branches of trade. Since the establishment of the Act 
of Navigation, the colony trade has increased, and many 
other branches of foreign trade have been decaying. Our 
manufactures for foreign sale have been suited to the 
colonies instead of the European market ; and the mo- 
nopoly of the colony trade has not so much added to as 
totally changed the direction of the trade of Great Bri- 
tain, pp. 177-79. 
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Secondly, This monopoly has contributed to keep up 
the rate of profit in all the branches of British 
trade higher than it naturally would have been 
had all nations been allowed free trade to the Bri- 
tish colonies. 

Whatever raises in any country the ordinary rate of 
profit, subjects that country both to an absolute and to 
a relative disadvantage in every branch of trade of 
which she has not the monopoly ; though, as merchants 
are usually silent about their own gains, we seldom 
hear any complaint made of the decay of trade arising 
from this cause. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Grreat Britain 
has been partly drawn and partly driven from the 
greater part of the different branches of trade of which 
she has not the monopoly, pp. 179-81. 

The most advantageous employment of any capital 
to the country to which it belongs is that which main- 
tains there the greatest quantity of productive labour, 
and increases the most the annual produce of the land 
and labour of that country, which is (as showQ in 
Book II.) in proportion to the frequency of the re- 
turns i consequently a foreign trade of consumptioi;i 
carried on with a neighbouring, is, in general, more ad- 
vantageous than one carried on with a distant country ; 
and a direct foreign trade of consumption is generally 
more advantageous than a roundabout one. But the 
monopoly of the colony trade has, in all cases, forced 
some part of the capital into a trade whose returns are 
the most distant, pp. 181, 182. 

First, The monopoly of the colony trade has in all 
cases forced part of the capital of Oreat Britain 
from the foreign trade of consumption carried on 
with a neighbouring, to one carried on with a more 
distant country, p. 182. 
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It has forced part of the capital from the trade with 
Europe, and the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, to that with America and the West Indies. 
But the returas in the latter trade are three or foiu: 
times more distant than those of the former ; and 
though the profit of the merchant may be as great in 
one as the other, yet the advantage to the country 
never can, pp. 182, 183. 

Secondly, The monopoly of the colony trade has, in 
many cases, forced some part of the capital of Oreat 
Britain from a direct foreign trade of consumption 
into a roundabout one, p. 183. 

Among the enumerated commodities there are sev- 
eral of which the quantity exceeds the consumption of 
Great Britain, and of which a part must be exported to 
other countries. But this cannot be done without for- 
cing a part of the capital of Great Britain into the 
roundabout foreign trade. If in the direct trade with 
America the whole capital employed does not come 
back in three or four years, in the roundabout trade it 
is not likely to come back in less than four or five. If 
the one can keep in constant ebaployment but a third or 
fourth part of the domestic industry which could be 
maintained by a capital returned once a year, the other 
can only keep in constant employ a fourth or a fifth 
part of that industry, pp. 183-85. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, too, has forced 
some part of the capital of Great Britain from all foreign 
trade of consumption into a carrying trade, and conse- 
quently, from supporting the industry of Great Britain, 
to be employed altogether in supporting partly that of 
the colonies, and partly that of some other countries : — 
it seems also to have broken altogether that natural 
balance which would have otherwise taken place 
among all the diflferent branches of British industry, 
which, instead of being accommodated to a great num- 
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ber of small markets, has been principally suited to 
one great market, any failure of which is likely to bring 
the most dangerous disorders on the whole body politic* 
Such are the unfortunate effects of all the regulations 
of the mercantile system! pp. 186-89. 

We must carefully distinguish between the effects 
of the colony trade and those of the monopoly of that 
trade. The former are always beneficial ; the latter are 
always hurtful. The former are so beneficial that the 
colony trade, notwithstanding the effects of monopoly, 
is still greatly beneficial on the whole. The effect of 
the colony trade, in its free state, is to open a great 
though distant market for such parts of the produce of 
British industry as may exceed the demand of the 
markets nearer home. It tends to increase the quantity 
of productive labour in Great Britain, without altering 
in any respect the direction of that which had been em- 
ployed there before. In the free state of the colony 
trade, the competition of all other nations will hinder 
the rate of profit firom arising above the common level, 
either in the new market or in the new employment. 
The monopoly of the colony trade, on the contrary, 
raises the rate of profit in the new market and in 
new employment, and draws produce from the old 
market and capital from the old employment, pp. 189, 
190. 

The colony trade opens a new market for the manu- 
factured produce of Europe. The colonies abound in 
rude produce, and have a large surplus to export. That 
the monopoly of the trade of populous and thriving 
colonies is not sufficient to establish or maintain manu- 
£actures in any country is evident from the experience 
of Spain and Portugal, in which countries the bad effects 
of the monopoly, aggravated by the irregular and 
partial administration of justice, and by a bad fiscal 
system, have nearly overbalanced the good effects of 
the colony trade, p. 1 91. 
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In England the natural good effects of the colony 
trade, assisted by the general liberty of trade, and the 
equal administration of justice, have in a great measure 
conquered the bad effects of monopoly. The monopoly 
of the colony trade, like all the other mean and malig- 
nant expedients of the mercantile system, depresses the 
industry of all other countries, but chiefly that of the 
colonies, without increasing that of the country in 
whose favour it is established. It hinders the capital 
of the country from maintaining so great a quantity of 
productive labour as it would otherwise maintain, and 
from affording so great a revenue as it would afford. By 
raising the rate of mercantile profit,^ the monopoly dis- 
courages the improvement of land, which retards the 
natural increase of another original source of revenue, 
the rent of land. By raising the rate of profit, the 
market rate of interest is kept higher ; but the price of 
land in proportion to the rent which it affords, the 
number of years' purchase which is commonly paid for 
it, necessarily falls as the rate of interest rises, and 
rises as the rate of interest &lls. The monopoly, there- 
fore, hurts the interest of the landlord by retarding the 
increase of rent ; and of the price which he would get 
for his land in proportion to the rent which it affords, 
up. 192, 193. 

The monopoly augments the gain of the merchants,* 
but it renders less abundant the wages of labour, the 
rent of land, and the profits of stock. It is by raising 
the rate of profit that monopoly proves advantageous to 
any particular order of men. But the high rate of profit 
3eems everywhere to destroy the parsimony natural to the 
character of the merchant, and to introduce habits of 

» F. 466. M. iii., 23, 6. 

* It is yeiy doubtful whether the rate of mercantile profit was raised 
' by the monopoly. See Eogers's note on passage, and M'Oalloch's at 
p. 267 of his edition 
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luxury and disorder into every class of the people. Thus 
the siugle advantage which the monopoly procures to a 
single order of men is in many diflferent ways hurtful 
to the general interest of the country. Some may 
think that to found a great empire in order to raise up 
a nation of customers is a project fit only for a nation of 
shopkeepers. It is, however, unfit for a nation of shop- 
keepers, but extremely fit for a nation whose govern- 
ment is i/nfiuenced by shopkeepers, who desire to secure 
all the advantages of the purchase without having paid 
the purchase money, pp. 194-97. 

The maintenance of this monopoly is perhaps the sole 
end of the dominion which Oreat Britain assumes over 
her colonies. The monopoly is the principal badge and 
the sole fruit of their dependence. Whatever expense, 
therefore, has been laid out in maintaining this de- 
pendence has really been laid out to support this 
monopoly. Under the present system of management, 
Great Britain derives nothing but loss from the do- 
minion which she assumes over her colonies, a dominion 
expensive in peace and much more expensive in war, of 
which the colonies are often the cause, and the charges 
of which they never defray, pp. 197, 198. 

To propose that Great Britain should voluntarily 
sacrifice her pride to her interest by voluntarily giving 
up all authority over her colonies would be to propose 
such a measure as never was nor will be adopted by any 
nation in the world. Such a surrender also would de- 
prive the governing classes of the disposal of so many 
places of trust and profit, and of so many opportuni- 
ties of acquiring wealth and distinction, that the most 
visionary enthusiast could not hope to see it adopted. 
But its adoption would free Great Britain from a large 
annual expense, and secure, instead of turbulent and fac- 
tious subjects, the most fEiithful, affectionate, and 
generous allies, and also a free trade far more advanta- 

Q 2 
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geous to the great body of the people than the monopoly 
which she at present enjoys,^ pp. 198, 199. 

No province is advantageous to the empire to which 
it belongs imless it both pays its expenses and contri- 
butes its proportion to the general government of the 
empire. It has been supposed indeed that the mono- 
poly of their trade compensates Great Britain for the 
nonfulfilment of this condition, but (as I have en- 
deavoured to show) this monopoly really amounts to a 
very grievous tax on both parties, pp. 199, 200. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own as- 
semblies or by the Parliament of .Great Britain. 

It is not probable that any sufficient sum could be 
raised in the former way, as their distance and the 
ignorance of the administration concerning the relative 
importance of their members would render it impossible 
to ma/nag^ them as the English Parliament is managed. 
Nor can the colonial assemblies indeed be supposed 
proper judges of what is necessary for the defence and 
support of the whole empire. This can be judged of 
only by that assembly which inspects and superintends 
the affairs of the whole empire, pp. 200, 201. 

It has been proposed, accordingly, that the colonies 
should be taxed by requisition, the Parliament of Great 
Britain determining the sum which each colony ought 

^ The political bitterness arising from the War of Independence is 
not yet extinct, but it has been much diminished, a happy result due 
partly to the lapse of time and partly to the experience derived by the 
United States from a rebellion at home. Since the terrible War of Se- 
cession Americans have had much less sympathy with insurrection o^^f^cA. 

* * Manage ' is here a euphemism for Uie bribery of representatives 
— a practice which continued in the English Parliament from the time of 
Charles II. to about 1784. It appears that the number of these hire- 
linas was much exaggerated by report, and was never large, though 
often sufficient to turn the scale on important divisions. It will be 
seen that the system grew up during the period in which the members 
of the House of Commons (to a great extent self-returned) had ceased 
to fear the king, and had not begun to fear the people. Tbe Ministers 
had erery conceivable motive to offer bribes, and the members (unless they 
were men of high integrity) had no conceivable motive to refuse them. 
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to pay, and the provincial assenably assessing and levy- 
ing it in the way that suited best the circumstances of 
the province. There is no reason to suppose that the 
colonies would in this case be overburdened, Jersey 
and Guernsey, which are in a similar position, being 
more lightly taxed than any part of Great Britain. 
The danger would in fact be in the other direction, viz., 
lest the colonies should still continue to throw upon 
Great Britain almost all the expenses of their defence, 
unless the British Parliament were to have some means, 
not very easy to conceive or explain, of rendering its 
requisitions eflfectual in case the colony assemblies 
should attempt to evade or reject them. Such a power 
when fully established would be fatal to the importance 
of the assemblies, and to the importance of all the leading 
men of British America. They have, therefore, rejected 
the proposal of being taxed by parliamentary requisition, 
and, like other ambitious and high-spirited men, have 
rather chosen to draw the sword in defence of their 
own importance,* pp. 201-4. 

Were Great Britain to imitate the skilful policy of 
Rome during the Social War, and bestow on each 
colony that detached itself from the general confederacy 
representation in proportion to taxation, a new and 
more dazzling object of ambition would be presented to 
the leading men of each colony, and great prizes would 
be substituted for little ones in the state lottery in 
which they risked their stakes. Unless this or some 
other method is fallen upon of gratifying the ambition 
of the leading men of America, it is not likely that they 
will ever voluntarily submit to us, feeling as they do at 
this moment an importance which perhaps the greatest 
subjects in Europe scarce feel. Shopkeepers, tradesmen, 

* Schisms of all sorts, political and religious, alike, are difficult to 
heal, owing to the additional importance given to the leading men on 
both sides by their continuance. No one with any knowledge of history 
can be at a loss for examples. 
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and attorneys have become statesmen and legislators, 
and are employed in contriving a new form of govern- 
ment for an extensive empire, which seems very likely to 
become one of the greatest and most formidable that 
ever was in the world. Thus almost every individual of 
the governing party in America fills, at present, in his 
own fancy, a station superior not only to what he had 
ever filled before, but to what he had ever expected to 
fill ; and unless some new object of ambition is presented 
either to him or to his leaders he will, if he has the 
ordinary spirit of a man, die in defence of that station. 
The obstinate defence of Paris against Henry IV. of 
France was due to the fact that the leading citizens 
fought in defence of their own importance, which they 
foresaw would be at an end whenever the ancient govern- 
ment should be re-established. Our colonien, unless 
they can be induced to consent to a union, are very 
likely to defend themselves against the best of all 
mother countries as obstinately as the city of Paris did 
against one of the best of kings, pp. 204-6. 

The idea of representation (unknown in ancient 
times) has greatly facilitated such an arrangement with- 
out which the British constitution seems to be imper- 
fect, for the assembly which deliberates and decides con- 
cerning the affairs of every part of the empire, in order 
to be properly informed, ought certainly to have repre- 
sentatives firom every part of it, the principal objections 
to which arrangement arise not from the nature of things, 
but from the prejudices and opinions of the people on 
both sides of the Atlantic. We, on this side, are afraid 
lest the multitude of American representatives should 
overturn the balance of the constitution, and increase too 
much either the influence of the Crown on the one hand 
or the force of the democracy on the other, a fear which 
the very nature of manageTnent renders chimerical. 

The people on the other side of the water are afraid 
lest their distance from the seat of government might 
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expose them to many oppressions. But not only would 
the number of the American representatives and their 
dependence on their constituents be likely to pre- 
vent this, but also the distance of America from the 
seat of government would probably not be of very long 
continuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid pro- 
gress of that country in wealth, population, and improve- 
ment, that in the com-se of little more than a century 
perhaps the produce of American might exceed that of 
British taxation. The seat of the empire would then 
naturally remove itself to that part of the empire which 
contributed most to the general defence and support of 
the whole,^ pp. 206-8. 

The diiBcoyery of America, and that of a passage to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Oood Hope, are the two 
greatest events recorded in the history of mankind. 
Their consequences have already been great, but the 
whole extent of them cannot have been known. By 
uniting the most distant parts of the world ; by enabling 
them to relieve one another's wants, and to increase one 
another's enjoyments, their tendency would seem bene- 
ficial. To the natives, however, of both the West 
and East Indies, all commercial benefits have been 
lost in the dreadful misfortunes which they have oc- 
casioned ; which misfortunes seem to have arisen 
rather from accident than from anything in the na- 
ture of those events themselves.* One of the principal 
efiects of those discoveries has been to raise the mer- 
cantile system to a degree of splendour to which it 

* It appears probable that the Americans by the Declaration of 
Independence really threw away the empire of the world. United with 
Great Britain they would by this time not merely have constituted the 
most populous portion of the most powerful state in existence, but have 
combined with their own boundless opportunities of expansion a well- 
established dominion over hundreds of millions of dependent races. 

* The natives of the West Indian Islands were nearly exterminated, 
and those of the Spanish Colonies on the continent also suffered severely 
under the rule of Spain. On the other hand, it is unlikely that anything 
short of the conquest of India by a European power could have put an 
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could never otherwise have attained. By these dis- 
coveries the commercial towns of Europe, instead of 
being the manufacturers and carriers for a part of 
Europe only, have become manufacturers and carriers 
for the cultivators of America, and for the different na- 
tions of Asia and Africa,* pp. 208, 209. 

The countries which possess the colonies of America, 
and which trade directly to the East Indies, enjoy the 
whole splendour of this commerce. Other countries 
frequently enjoy the greater share of the real benefit. 
Even the regulations by which each nation endeavours 
to secure to itself the exclusive trade of its own colonies 
are frequently more hurtful to the countries in favour of 
which they are established than to those against which 

end tx} the confusion and misery which supervened after the death of 
Aurungzebe in 1707* 

In both cases the same difficult problem presented, itself to the 
central government, viz.. How to restrain those individuals of the 
ruling people who resorted to the newly acquired country in order to 
make their fortunes. A goveirnment finds it difficult fully to curb young 
and ardent spirits, even amongst its own civil and military officers, 
over whom it has so much mOre influence than it can possibly have over 
independent residents. In all cases the government is better than the 
private adventurers, and does its best to protect the natives. Even the 
Spanish government did so, sincerely and earnestly, but ineffectually. 
See Helps's SianUh America. Had the Spanish Q-overnment been directly 
accountable to Spanish opinion, it may be doubted whether it would 
have made the attempt, so true is it that the condition of dependants of 
all sorts is usually better under a despotic than under a free govern- 
ment. See J. S. Mill on Representative Government, cap. xviii. 

The danger is particularly great in the case of a nation like the 
English, which usually reserves its criticism for the acts of the public 
authorities, and in all questions between a government and an individual 
presumes that the government is in the wrong. It matters little (as 
recent Indian transactions have shown) that the individual is a tyrant 
or sensualist who has been deprived of power he had abused, or one of 
a knot of privileged landowners living as useless drones on the soil, and 
resenting as a wrong any attempt to protect the masses from their 
extortions. 

* See Bogers*8 note. It has been pointed out that if we divide the 
globe into two hemispheres such that the maximum of land shall 
be in the one and the maximum of water in the other the centre of the 
hemisphere containing the maximum of land will be dose to London. 
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they are established. After all the unjust attempts, 
therefore, of every country to engross the whole advan- 
tages of the trade of its own colonies, no country has 
been able to engross to itself anything but the expense 
of supporting in time of peace, and of defending in 
time of war, the oppressive authority which it assumes 
over them,* pp. 209-11. 

The monopoly of the great commerce of America 
seeTna an acquisition of the highest value. The great- 
ness of the commerce is the quality which renders the 
monopoly hurtful, or which makes one employment 
absorb a greater portion of the capital of the country 
than what would otherwise have gone to it. The 
mercantile stock of every country seeks the employ- 
ment most advantageous to that country ; it naturally 
courts the near and shuns the distant employment. 
But if in any distant employments the profit should 
happen to rise higher than what is sufficient to balance 
the natural preference which is given to nearer employ- 
ments, this superiority of profit will draw stock from 
those nearer employments, till the profits return to their 
proper level. This superiority of profit is a proof that 
the stock of the society is not distributed in the pro- 
perest manner among all the difierent employments 
carried on in it. It is a proof that something is either 
bought cheaper or sold dearer than it ought to be. A 
distant employment may be as necessary for a society 
As a near one, the goods which a distant employment 
deals in being necessary for carrying on many nearer 
employments. But if the profits of those who deal in 
such goods are above their proper level, those goods will 

* In the case of Great Britain the * oppreBsive authority,* if it ever 
existed, has become a thing of the past. Much of the expense still 
remains. For a brilliant statement of the case of those politicians 
who would abandon the colonies, see The Empire, by Goldwin Smith. 
But on the other hand, the authority of the mother country is sufficient 
to banish all chance of war between the various communities now com- 
posing the colonies. 
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be sold dearer than they ought to be. The interest, 
therefore, ot those engaged in the nearer employments 
requires that some stock should be withdrawn from the 
nearer employments and turned towards the distant 
one. The public interest requires the same. Without 
any intervention of law, therefore, the private interests 
of men lead them to distribute the stock of every 
society in the manner most agreeable to the interests 
of that society, pp. 211-13. 

All the different regpilations of the mercantile system 
derange the natural distributions of stock. Those which 
concern the trade to America and the East Indies de- 
range it perhaps more than any other. Monopoly is 
the engine of the mercantile system. In the trade to 
America every nation endeavours to engross the whole 
market of its own colonies, which is a monopoly of one 
kind. The Portuguese endeavoured, formerly, to man- 
age the trade to the East Indies in the same manner. 
The trade to the East Indies, since the fall of power of 
Portugal, has in every European country been subjected 
to an exclusive company, which is a monopoly of 
another kind. Monopolies of this kind are, properly, 
established against the very nation which erects them. 
Both kinds of monopolies derange the natural distribu- 
tion of the stock of the society, but they do not always 
derange it in the same way. The first kind always at- 
tracts to a particular trade a greater proportion of the 
stock of the society than would go to tliat trade of its 
own accord. The second kind in poor countries attract 
towards a particular trade, and in rich countries repel 
from a particular trade, the stocks of the merchants of 
those countries; Sweden affording an example of 
the former, and Holland of the latter, action of the 
monopoly, pp. 213-16. 

Every derangement of the natural distribution of 
stock is necessarily hnrtfal to the society in which it 
takes place. Exclusive companies are not necessary to 
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carry on the East India trade ; and the arguments com- 
monly brought forward to prove their necessity for this 
purpose would equally prove that no one great branch 
of trade could be carried on without an exclusive com- 
pany. Indeed the Portuguese enjoyed the East India 
trade for more than a century without an exclusive com- 
pany,^ pp. 216-18. 

The Europeans have not yet established in Africa 
or in the East Indies such numerous and thriving colo- 
nies as those in the islands and continent of America. 
Africa and many portions of the East Indies are, how- 
ever, inhabited by barbarous nations ; but they were not 
so weak and defenceless as the Americans, and were much 
more populous. The genius of exclusive companies, 
besides, is unfavourable to the growth of new colonies. 
The Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good Hope and 
at Batavia are the most considerable colonies wMch the 
Europeans have established either in the East Indies 
or in Africa ; and both of these are peculiarly fortunate 
in their situation (being, as it were, half-way houses, 
the one between Europe and the East Indies, and the 
other between Hindostan and China), the advantages of 
which have enabled those two colonies to surmount all 
the obstacles occasioned by an exclusive company, and 
have enabled Batavia to surmount the additional disad- 
vantage of perhaps the most unwholesome climate in 
the world, pp. 218-19. 

The English and Dutch companies have made con- 
siderable conquests in the East Indies ; but in the 

^ It must always be remembered that in Adam Smith's time the 
average duration of a voyage to Calcutta and back was not much short 
of a year and a half, and that a despatch was seldom carried quicker. 
The statement which he here makes concerning the Portuguese appears 
to be incorrect in substance if true in words, for the trade was carried 
on under a royal monopoly and register ships nearly in the same way 
as WHS the trade of Spain with her South American Colonies. See 
M'Pherson's Commerce with India, p. 348, and Mickle's translation of 
the Lusiad, vol. i. p. 234. 
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manner in which they govern their new subjects, the 
natural genius of an exclusive company has shown itself 
most distinctly. Nothing, however, can be more con- 
trary to the real interest of those companies as sove- 
reigns than the destructive plan which they have 
pursued. The revenue of the sovereign is drawn from 
that of the people. The greater the revenue of the 
people, the more they can afford to the sovereign ; it is 
his interest, therefore, to increiEise as much as possible 
that revenue; consequently to open the most exten- 
sive market for the produce of his country, and to 
abolish all monopolies and all restraints upon free 
trade. But a company of merchants are incapable of 
considering themselves as sovereigns, even after they 
have become such. Trade they consider as their prin- 
cipal business.* Their mercantile habits draw them to 
prefer the transitory profit of the monopolist to the per- 
manent revenue of the sovereign. As sovereigns, their 
interest is the same with that of the country they govern. 
As merchants it is directly opposite, pp. 219-22. 

If the genius of such a government, even as to 
what concerns its direction in Europe, is, in this man- 
ner, essentially faulty, that of its administration in 
India is still more so. That administration is oomposed 
of a ooimeil of merchants, who can command obedience 
only by military force. Their proper business is that 
of merchants. The genius of the administration 
tends, therefore, to make government subservient 
to the interest of monopoly. All the members of the 
administration, besides, trade more or less upon their 
own account, and it is in vain to prohibit them from so 
doing.^ They will endeavour to establish the same 

' Tor a clear and graphic account of the plan adopted by the East 
India Company to insure minute and truthful accounts of the proceed- 
ings of its servants, see Burke, Speeches on the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 

* This evil (of the private trade) was partly due to the folly of the 
home authorities of the East India Company, who from the foundation 
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monopoly in fiivour of their own private trade as of 
the public trade of the company ; but the private trade 
will extend to the greater variety of articles. They 
will be more disposed to support with rigorous severity 
their own interest against that of the country which they 
govern than their masters can be to support theirs. 
The country belongs to their masters, who must have 
some regard for the interest of what belongs to them ; 
but it does not belong to the servants, every one of 
whom wishes to make his fortune, and then to get out 
of the country as quickly as he can. The real interest 
of the masters is the same with that of the country, 
and it is from ignorance that they oppress it. The 
regulations accordingly which have been sent out from 
Europe, though frequently weak, have upon most occa- 
sions been well meant, nor is it my intention to throw 
any odious imputation upon any particular persons. It 
is the system of government, the situation in which the 
members of the Councils of Madras and Calcutta are 
placed, that I mean to censure, whilst fully admitting 
the decisive wisdom and undaunted resolution, in war 
and negotiation, which those councils have upon many 
trying occasions exhibited,^ pp. 222-25. 

of the society in 1600, down to the second administration of Lord Clive 
(1765-67)f systematically underpaid its agents, and connived at their 
private trade. As early as the time of James I., Sir Thomas Eoe had 
pointed out the folly of this practice, and also dissuaded the Company 
from territorial acquisition. See Lord Macaula^'s Essay upon Lord 
Clive, and Malcolm's Memoirs of Lord Clive^ cap. ziy.-zvi. For the opin- 
ions of Sir Thomas Eoe, see Mill, History of British India, boqk i. cap. 2. 
^ Our author writes as though the virtual conquest of India by the 
East India Company were the result of a settled and deliberate plan. 
Nothing can be more false. It followed naturally on the resistance they 
offered to the schemes of Dupleix in Southern India^ a resistance due, 
not to the hope of being great if they succeeded, but to the dread of not 
even being secure if they failed. In a similar manner the acquisition of 
Bengal, &c., was due to the unprovoked aggressions of its Nabob, cul- 
minating in the fearful atrocity of the Black Hole. See The Political 
History of India, by Sir John Malcolm, cap. i., and his Memoirs of Lord 
Clive (Introduction), and J. S. Mill's Few Words on Non-Intervention 
(Diss, and Disc iii. 169 seq.). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Conclusion of the Mercantile System. 

Though the encouragement of exportation and the 
discouragement of importation are the two great en- 
gines by which the mercantile system proposes to enrich 
every country, yet with regard to some commodities it 
disconrages exportation and encourages importation. 
Its ultimate object is always the same, to enrich the 
country by an advantageous balance of trade. It dis- 
courages the exportation of the materials of manufac- 
ture, and of the instruments of trade, to give our 
workmen an advantage. It encourages the importation 
of the materials of manufacture that our workmen may 
be enabled to work them up more cheaply. To en- 
coiu»ge the importation of the instruments of trade 
would interfere too much with the interest of our manu- 
factures of those articles. Such importation has there- 
fore frequently been prohibited, p. 226. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture 
has sometimes been encouraged by an exemption from 
duties to which other goods are subject, and sometimes 
by bounties. The importation of sheeps' wool, cotton 
wool, undressed flax, and hides, dyeing drugs, and iron 
has been encouraged by an exemption from all duties^ 
These exemptions, which are in themselves reasonable 
and advantageous to the public, have sometimes been 
extended beyond what can be justly called the rude 
materials of work, as in the case of linen yam, in which 
the interests of the spinners have been sacrificed to 
those of the manufacturers, pp. 227, 228. 

The encouragement given to the importation of the 
materials of manufacture by bounties has been princi- 
pally confined to such as were imported from our 
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American plantations. The first bounties of this kind 
were granted about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, pp. 228-30. 

The same commodities upon which we gave boim- 
ties when imported from America were subjected to 
considerable duties when imported from any other 
country ; a foolish distinction, as experience has suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, and which would at best have 
been liable to all the objections to which bounties on 
production are liable, pp. 230, 231. 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture is 
sometimes discouraged by absolute prohibitions, and 
sometimes by high duties. Our woollen manufacturers 
have obtained a monopoly against the consumers by a 
prohibition of importing woollen cloths ; and also another 
monopoly against wool-producers by a prohibition of the 
exportation of live sheep and wool. By the 8th Eliza- 
beth, cap. 3, the exporter of sheep was, for the first 
offence, to forfeit all his goods, to suffer a year's impri- 
sonment, and to have his left hand cut off ; and for 
the second offence to suffer death. By 13 and 14 
Charles II. cap. 18, the exportation of wool was made 
felony. The first of these statutes was vi/rtually re- 
pealed by the 12th of Charles II., which imposes a 
penalty of twenty shillings for every sheep exported ; 
and the second was expressly repealed by the 7th and 
8th William III. c. 28. The penalties are still suffi- 
ciently severe. Besides the forfeiture of the goods, the 
exporter incurs the penalty of 3«. for every pound of 
wool exported or attempted to be exported. A person 
convicted of this offence is disabled from requiring any 
debt belonging to him : and if he is not able to pay 
those heavy penalties he is to be transported for seven 
years, pp. 231-33. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole inland 
commerce of wool is laid under very oppressive restric- 
tions. But the restrictions in the counties of Kent and 
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Sussex are more troublesome than those in the rest of 
the kingdom. The coastiTig trade is also subject to 
many restrictions, pp. 233, 234. 

Our woollen manuBsu^turers, to justify their demand 
of such regulations, asserted that English wool was 
superior to that of any other country, and that if the 
exportation of it could be totally prevented, England 
could monopolise the whole woollen trade of the world. 
This is so &l8e that English wool is entirely unfit for 
making ^716 cloth, which is made altogether of Spanish 
wool, pp. 234, 235. 

It has been shown that the effect of these regula- 
tions has been to depress the price of English wool even 
below what it was in the time of Edward III. The 
price of Scots wool since the Union is said to have fallen 
about one half. This reduction of price has not pro- 
bably much reduced the quarUity of the annual pro- 
duce, since the growing of wool is not the chief purpose 
for which the sheep-farmer employs his industry and 
stock. Neither does this reduction of price seem to 
have had any effect upon the quality of wool. The 
quality of the fleece depends upon the health, growth, 
and bulk of the animal ; the same attention which is 
necessary for the improvement of the carcass is, in 
some respects, sufficient for the fleece. The violence of 
these regulations, therefore, seems to have affected 
neither the quantity nor the quality of the annual 
produce of wool so much as it might have been ex- 
pected to do, pp. 235-37. 

These considerations, however, will not justify the 
prohibition of the exportation of wool ; but they will 
fully justify the imposition of a considerable tax upon 
that exportation, which would produce a considerable 
revenue to the sovereign with little inconvenience to 
anybody. The 'prohibition injures one order of citizens 
for the benefit of another, which is unjust. A tax 
would hurt the interest of the growers of wool less than 
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the prohibition ; and would afford suflScient advantage 
to the manufacturer. The prohibition does not prevent 
the exportation, which is advantageous to nobody but 
the smuggler. A legal exportation, subject to a tax, 
might prove advantageous to all the subjects of the 
state.^ The exportation of fuller's earth and tobacco- 
pipe clay has been laid under the same prohibitions and 
penalties. Even the horns of cattle are prohibited to 
be exported, pp. 237-9. 

There are restravriU upon the exportation of divers 
goods, which are partially, but not completely, manufac- 
tured : such as woollen yam and worsted ; white cloths 
(for the benefit of the dyers), watch cases, dial plates, 
&c. By some old statutes the exportation of metals was 
prohibited. Lead and tin were alone excepted, probably 
on account of the great abundance of those metals. For 
the encouragement of the mining trade, a statute of 
William and Mary exempted from this prohibition iron, 
copper, and mundic metal made from British ore. Brass 
manufactures may be exported duty free, pp. 239-40. 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture, 
where it is not altogether prohibited, is in many cases 
subjected to considerable duties, pp. 240-42. 

Coofemay be considered both as a material of manu- 
facture and an instrument of trade. Heavy duties 
accordingly have been imposed upon their exportation, 
amounting in most cases to a larger sum than the 
original value of the commodity at the coal pit. The 
exportation, however, of the instruments of trade, pro- 
perly so called, is commonly restrained by absolute 
' prohibitions. When heavy penalties were imposed upon 
the exportation of the dead instruments of trade, it 
could not be expected that the artificer shoidd go free. 

^ An export duty would have been merely a palliation of the evil. 
See Rogers, note. F. 657, seq. M. v., 6, 3. 

It is almost needless to add that all these ridiculous and oppressive 
regulations are now at an end. 

H 
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Accordingly the person convicted of enticing any artificer 
to go to foreign parts, in order to practiae or teach his 
trade, is liable to very heavy penalties. So also is the 
artificer himself, if, having gone beyond the seas, he 
does not return within six nuMiths after notice has been 
given him by any of his Majesty's ministers or consuls 
abroad, or by one of his Majesty's Secretaries of State. 
Thus is the liberty of the subject sacrificed to the futile 
interests of our merchants and manufeusturers,' pp. 242-4. 
The motive of all these regulations is to extend our 
own manufactures, by depressing those of our neigh- 
bours. Consamption is the sole end of all production ; 
and the interest of the producer ought to be attended to, 
only so fiur as it may be neeenaiy fiur promoting that of 
the consumer, a maxim so perfectly self-evident that it 
would be absurd to attempt to prove it. But in the 
mercantile system, the interest of the consumer is almost 
constantly sacrificed to that of the producer. It is for 
the benefit of the producer that restraints are laid upon 
ttie importation of all foreign commodities; that 
bounties are granted upon tiie exportation of some of 
his productions, and that the consumer, by the treaty 
with Portugal, is prevented, by high duties, from pur- 
chasing of a neighbouring country a commodity which 
our own climate does not produce. But in our colony 
trade the interest of the consumer has been more parti- 
cularly sacrificed to that of the producer. The con- 
trivers of this system have been the producers, and not 
the consumers, and for their sakes the home consumers 
have been biurdened with the whole expense of maintain- 
ing and defending a great empire,' pp. 244-6. 

* The restrictioDs on the emigratioii of artisans were repealHi in 
1824, and no export daty of any kind is now leried in the United Kinf^- 
dom. 

* The interest of this chapter is (with respect to Great Britain) 
chiefly historical all the restrictions therein complained of having been 
long since abolished. But the errors which deluded onr merchants a 
century ago are now being reproduced in the United States and in our 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of fhe AgrioHltnral systems, or of those systems of Poli- 
tical Economy which represent the produce of land as 
either the sole or the principal sonrce of the revenne 
and wealth of every conntry. 

That system which represents the produce of land as the 
sole source of the wealth of every country has never 
been adopted by any nation. It exists in the specula- 
tions of some men of learning in France. The following 
are the outlines of this ingenious system. 

M. Colbert, the minister of Lewis XIV., embraced 
all the prejudices of the mercantile system.^ The in- 
dustry and commerce of a great country he endeavoured 
to regulate upon the same model as the departments of 
a public office : he bestowed upon certain branches of 
industry extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under extraordinary restraints. To support the industry 
of towns, he was willing to depress that of the country. 
The French philosophers, by representing agriculture 
as the sole source of the revenue and wealth of every 
country, seem to have undervalued the industry of towns, 
as M. Colbert certainly overvalued it. They divide the 
people who have been supposed to contribute towards 
the annual produce of land and labour of the country 
into three classes. The first is the class of the pro- 
own colonies. The great truth that the consumer, not the producer, is 
chiefly to be considered has siuce the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations been slowly winning its way. Adam Smith might also have 
remarked that the consumer really settles what shall be produced, and 
unless he is to be treated as an idiot or a child, he must be suffered to 
do so. From these premises Bastiat (Harmonies of Politiaal Ecomomy, 
ii. 16) deduces the conclusion that those who blame England lor the 
opium traffic are ridiculous. 

* Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, will be found of the utmost use 
in iUustrating our author. 

H 2 
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prietors of laDd. The second is the class of cultivators, 
called the prodtictive doss. The thi/rd is the class of 
artificers, whom they term the unproductive class, 
pp. 246-8. 

The class of proprietors contributes to the annual 
produce by the expense which they lay out upon the 
improvement of land, upon buildings, &c., by means 
of which the cultivators are enabled with the same 
capital to raise a greater produce, and consequently to 
pay a greater rent. Such expenses are called ground 
expev^ea, p. 248. 

The ciitivators contribute to the annual produce by 
what are, in this system, called the original and annual 
expenses, which they lay out upon the cultivation of 
land. The original expenses consist in the instruments 
ot husbandry ; in the stock of cattle ; in the seed ; and 
in the maintenance of the farmer's family, servants, and 
cattle, till he can receive some return from the land. 
The annual expenses consist in the seed ; in the wear 
and tear of the instruments of husbandry ; and in the 
annual maintenance of the farmer's servants and cattle. 
That part of the produce of the land which remains to 
him after paying the rent ought to be suflBcient to re- 
place to him, in a reasonable term, his original and 
annual expenses, together with the ordinary profits of 
stock, or he cannot carry on his employment upon a 
level with other employments. The rent which belongs 
to the landlord is no more than the neat produce which 
remains after paying all the necessary expenses, which 
must be laid out in order to raise the whole produce. It 
is because the labour of the cultivators aflFords a neat 
produce of this kind that this class of people are called 
the productive class. The original and annual expenses 
are called productive expenses : these, together with 
the ground expenses of the landlord, are the only three 
sorts of expenses which, in this system, are considered 
as productive, pp. 248-50. 
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Artificers and manufactnrers axe, in this syntem, re-^ 
presented as a class of people altogether unprod/uctive. 
Their labour, it is said, replaces only the stock which 
employs them, together with its ordinary profits. Mer- 
cantile stock is equally unproductive. It only continues 
the existence of its own value, without producing any 
new value, pp. 250-51. 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers never 
adds anything to the value of the whole annual amount 
of the rude produce of the land. It adds, indeed, to 
the value of some particular parts of it. But the con- 
sumption, which in the mean time it occasions of other 
parts, is precisely equal to the value which it adds to 
those parts, pp. 251-2. 

Artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, can aug- 
ment the revenue and wealth of their society by parsi- 
mony only ; or by depriving themselves of a part of the 
funds destined for their own subsistence. They annually 
re-produce nothing but those funds. Farmers and 
country labourers may enjoy the whole funds destined 
for their subsistence, and yet augment the wealth of 
their society. Nations, therefore, which, like France or 
England, consist in a great measure of proprietors and 
cultivators, can be enriched by industry and enjoyment. 
Nations, on the contrary, which, like Holland and Ham- 
burgh, are composed of merchants, can grow rich only 
by parsimoiiy. As the interest of nations is dififerent, 
so is likewise the character of the common people. 
Those of the former kind are distinguished for liberality 
and frankness. Those of the latter for narrowness and 
selfish dispositions, pp. 252-3. 

The unproductive class is maintained and employed 
at the expense of the two other classes. They furnish 
it with materials of its work, and with the fund of its 
subsistence. The unproductive class, however, is greatly 
useful to the two other classes. By their means, the 
proprietors and cultivators can purchase foreign goods, 
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and the manu^tured produce of their own conniry, 
with the produce of less labour than what they must 
employ to import the one or to make the other. By 
their means the cultivators are deliyered from many 
cares which would otherwise distract their attention 
from the cultivation of land. Thus the industry of 
merchants, manufacturers, &c., though in its own nature 
unproductive, contributes indirectly to increase the 
produce of the land, pp. 253-4. 

It can never be the interest of the proprietors and 
cultivators to restrain the industry of merchants and 
manu&cturers. The greater the liberty which the un- 
productive class enjoys, the cheaper will the oth^ 
classes be supplied with foreign goods, and with the 
manufactured produce of their own country. Nor can 
it be the interest of the unproductive class to oppress 
the other two. The establishment of perfect justice, 
liberty, and equality, is the secret which secures the 
highest degree of prosperity to all three classes. The 
same reasonings will apply to mercantile and what are 
called la/nded nations. According to this liberal system, 
the most advantageous method in which a landed na- 
tion can raise up artificers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants of its own, is to grant the most perfect freedom 
of trade to the artificers, manufacturers, and merchants 
of other nations, pp. 254-6. 

When a landed nation, on the contrary, oppresses 
the trade of foreign nations, it necessarily hurts its own 
interest in two diflferent ways. (1) By raising the price 
of foreign goods and manufactures, it sinks the real 
value of the surplus produce of its own land, with which 
it purchases those goods and manufactures. (2) By 
giving a sort of monopoly of the home market, it raises 
the rate of mercantile profit in proportion to that of 
agricultural profit, and consequently either draws from 
agriculture a part of the capital which had been em- 
ployed in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
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would otherwise have gone to it. This policy dis- 
courages agriculture : — (1) By sinking the real value of 
its produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its profit ; 
and, (2) By raising the rate of profit in all other em- 
ployments, agriculture is rendered less advantageous, 
and trade and manufactures more advantageous, than 
they would otherwise be ; and every man is tempted to 
turn his capital and industry from the former to the 
latter employments. Though by this oppressive policy 
a landed nation should be able to raise up artificers, i&c, 
sooner than by the freedom of trade, yet it would raise 
them prematurely. It would depress productive labour 
by encouraging too hastily that labour which is unpro- 
ductive, pp. 256-7. 

The capital error of this system, however, seems to 
lie in its representing the class of artificers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, as altogether barren and unpro- 
ductive. For, 

I. This class re-produces annually the value of its 
own annual consumption. We should not call a mar- 
riage barren though it produced only a son and a 
daughter, continuing thout^h not increasing the number 
of the human speciep, p. 259. 

II. It seems improper to consider artificers, &c., in 
the same light as menial servants. The labour of me- 
nial servants does not continue the existence of the fund 
which maintains and employs them ; it perishes in the 
very instant of perfoimance. The labour of artificers, 
&c., does realise itself in some vendible commodity, 
pp. 259-60. 

III. It seems improper to say that the labour of 
artificers, &c., does not increase the real revenue of the 
society. Admitting that the consumption of this class 
was exactly equal to their production, it would not 
follow that its labour added nothing to the real value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the society, 
as is easily shown if we suppose the consumption to have 
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been by a soldier or menial servant, instead of by an 
artificer. Nor do the patrons of this system notice that 
what is naturally saved out of revenue must add to 
the real wealth of the society, pp. 260-61. 

IV. Farmers and comitry labom-ers can no more 
augment, without parsimony, the real revenue, the 
annual produce of the land and labour of their society, 
than artificers, manufacturers, &c. The annual produce 
of the land and labour of any society can be augmented 
only : (1) By some improvement in the productive 
powers of useful labour ; or, (2) By some increase in 
the quantity of that labour. The improvement in the 
productive powers of useful labour depends, ^r«^, upon 
the improvement in the ability of the workman ; 
secondly, upon that of the machinery with which he 
works. In these respects the class of cultivators can 
have no sort of advantage over that of artificers and 
manufacturers. The inciease in the quantity of useful 
labour employed within any society, must depend upon 
the increase of the capital which employed it ; and that 
is equal to the anaount of the savings irom the revenue. 
If merchants, &c., are more inclined to parsimony than 
cultivators, they are more likely to augment the quan- 
tity of useful labour employed within their society, 
pp. 261-2. 

V. Though the revenue of the inhabitants of every 
country was supposed to consist in the quantity of sub- 
sistence which their industry could procure them, yet 
the revenue of a trading and manufacturing country 
must, other things being equal, always be much greater 
than that of one without trade or manufactures. By 
means of trade and manufactures, a greater quantity of 
subsistence can be annually imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands could afford. A small 
quantity of manufactured produce purchases a great 
quantity of rude produce. A manufacturing country, 
therefore, purchases with a small part of its manu- 
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factiired produce a great part of the rude produce of 
other countries ; while a country without manufactures 
is obliged to purchase, at the expense of a great part 
of its rude produce, a very small part of the manufac- 
tured produce of other countries. The inhabitants of 
the former will enjoy a greater quantity of subsistence 
than what their own lands could afford ; those of the 
latter must enjoy a smaller quantity, pp. 262 -3. 

This system, with all its imperfections, is, perhaps, 
the nearest approximation to the truth that has yet 
been published upon the subject of political economy. 
Though, in representing the labour which is employed 
upon land as the only productive labour, the notions 
which it inculcatesare too narrow ; — yet in representing 
the wealth of nations as consisting in the consiunable 
goods annually re-produced by the labour of the society, 
and in representing perfect liberty as the only effectual 
expedient for rendering this annual re-production the 
greatest possible, its doctrine seems to be as just as it 
is generous. The followers of this system (of which 
the best account is to be found in a small work by 
Mercier de la Eivi^re, entitled "The Natural and 
Essential Order of Political Societies") are numerous, 
and are distinguished in France by the name of The 
Economists. The admiration of the whole sect for 
their master, M. Quesnai, is not inferior to that of any 
of the ancient philosophers for the founders of their 
respective systems, the Marquis de Mirabeau^ S^^^S 
so far as to say that there have been since the world 
began three great inventions, which have principally 
given stability to political society: — (1) The invention 
of writing; (2) The invention of money; (3) The 
Economical Table (of Quesnai), which completes the 
other two, by perfecting their object, pp. 263-4. 

As the political economy of modern Europe has been 

* Father of the famous Mirabeao. 
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more favourable to manufoctures and foreign trade than 
to agricidture, so that of other nations has been more 
favourable to agriculture than to manufactures. The 
policy of China favours agriculture more than other 
employments; there the condition of the labourer is 
superior to that of the artificer. Except with Japan, the 
Chinese carry on little foreign trade in their ovm ships, 
whilst they open but few of their ports to the ships of 
foreign nations, pp. 264-5. 

Manufactures are, in almost all countries, the sup- 
port of foreign trade. The perfection of manu&cturing 
industry depends upon the division of labour, which is 
regulated by the extent of the market. The great ex- 
tent of China, its vast population, its variety of climate, 
and its water carriage, render the home markec sufficient 
to support very great manufactures. An extensive 
foreign trade would, however, much increase them, and 
improve the productive powers of manufacturing in- 
dustry, pp. 265-6. 

The policy of ancient Egypt and of Hindostan have 
favoured agriculture more than other employments : the 
whole body of the people were divided into diflFerent 
castes, each of which was confined, from father to son, 
to different employments. The caste of the priests held 
the highest rank ; that of the soldiers the next ; and 
the caste of the farmer and labourer was superior to 
that of merchants and manufacturers. The government 
of both countries was particularly attentive to the inte- 
rest of agriculture, as is sufficiently shown by their vast 
irrigation works, pp. 266-67. 

The ancient Egyptians were,* and the Indians are, 
by a superstitious aversion to the sea, prohibited from 
all distant voyages. They depended on the navigation 

> Kogers throws great, and just doubt on the aversion of the Egjp* 
tians for the sea. See vol. i. p. -372 (note) of his edition of the Wealth 
of Nations. 
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of other nations for the exportation of their surplus 
produce ; this dependence must have discouraged the 
increase of this surplus produce. Manufactures require 
a more extensive market than the most important parts 
of the rude produce of land. A shoemaker, for instance, 
can supply fifty fieimilies with the produce of his own 
labour ; but a person employed in agriculture cannot 
supply more than four. In Egypt and Hindostan the 
confinement of the market was, in some measure, com- 
pensated by the convenience of inland navigation, though 
a difference in the extent of the two countries made a 
difference in their respective exports. The small extent 
of ancient Egypt rendered the home market too narrow 
to support a great variety of manufactures, and accord- 
ingly Egypt was always most distinguished for its great 
exportation of grain. The great extent of Hindostan 
has produced a very different condition of the export 
trade, pp. 267-8. 

TTie sovereigns of China, Egypt, and Hindostan, 
have derived the most considerable part of their revenue 
from some sort of land tax, which consisted in a certain 
proportion of the produce of the land. It was natural, 
therefore, that the sovereigns should be attentive to the 
interests of agriculture. The policy of the ancient 
republics of Greece, and that of Some, seems rather to 
have discouraged manufactures, than to have given any 
direct encouragement to agriculture. The employments 
of artificers and manufacturers were considered as hurt- 
ful to the strength and agility of the human body, and 
such as were fit only for slaves, who, consequently, were 
the only persons employed in them, for even in those 
states (such as Athens and Bome) in which free citizens 
were not prohibited from exercising such occupations, 
they were in effect excluded by the competition of the 
leaves of the rich, the power of the master rendering it 
dangerous, and the degradation of the slave rendering 
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it disreputable for the poor freeman to employ himself 
in any such manner. Slaves, however, are very seldom 
inventive, suggestions for improvement being often re- 
garded by masters as suggestions of laziness, and worthy 
of punishment rather than of reward.* Improvements 
in mechanics have been the discoveries of freemen, in 
manufactures carried on by slaves, more labour must be 
employed than in those carried on by freemen. The work 
of the former must therefore be dearer than that of the 
latter. The Hungarian mines, wrought by freemen, 
are more profitable than those of Turkey, in the same 
neighbourhood, wrought by slaves. The finer sorts of 
manufactures in the times of the Greeks and fiomans 
were at a very high price. Silk sold for its weight in 
gold. Some, cloths, dyed in a particular manner, cost 
33i. 68. 8d. the pound weight. This high price was 
probably owing to the dye. The cloths, however, must 
have been much dearer than at present, or so expen- 
sive a dye would not have been bestowed on them, 
pp. 268-71. 

The greatest and most important branch of the com- 
merce of every nation is that carried on between 
the inhabitants of the town and those of the country : 
the former draw from the country rude produce, and 
pay for this rude produce a part of it that is manu- 
factured. The dearer the latter the cheaper the 
former ; and whatever tends to raise the price of manu- 
factured produce tends to lower that of the rude 
produce of the land, and thereby to discourage agricul- 
ture, p. 271. 

* Probably the mechanical arts would have advanced among the 
ancients as rapidly as the fine art.s did, but for the degradation of labour 
induced by the system of slavery. Similar results endued in modern 
times when the regime of slavery prevailed in the Southern States of 
the Union. Northerners used to assert (probably with more point than 
truth) that the ooly machine ever invented in the South had been a 
whipping machine. 
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Those systems, therefore, which, in order to promote 
agriculture, impose restraints on manufactures and 
foreign trade, indirectly discourage that very species of 
industry which they mean to promote. It is thus that 
every system which endeavours, by extraordinarv en- 
couragements or restraints, to change the direction of 
the capital of a society, is, in reality, subversive of the 
great purpose which it means to promote, retarding, 
instead of accelerating, the progress of the society 
towards real wealth and greatness, pp. 271-2. 

All systems of preference or restraint being taken 
away, the obvious and simple system of natural liberty 
establishes itself of its own accord. Every man is left 
at liberty to lawfully pursue his own interest in his own 
way. The sovereign is completely discharged from a 
duty to which he cannot be equal, the duty of super- 
intending the industry of private people. According 
to this system of natural liberty, the sovereign has only 
three duties to attend to, (1) the duty of protecting 
the society from the violence of other independent so- 
cieties ; (2) the duty of protecting every member of the 
society from the oppression of every other member of it ; 
and, (3) the duty of erecting and maintaining certain 
public works and institutions, which it cannot be the 
interest of individuals to erect and maintain. These 
duties suppose a certain expense ; and this expense 
requires a certain revenue to support it. In the follow- 
ing book will be explained: (I) What are the neces- 
sary expenses of the sovereign, or commonwealth ; and 
which of those expenses ought to be defrayed by the 
general contribution of the whole society, and which 
of them by that of some particular part only, or of 
some particular members of the society ; (2) what are 
the different methods in which the whole society may 
be made to contribute towards the expenses incumbent 
on the whole society ; and, (3) what are the reas^ons and 
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causes which have induced governments to contract 
debts, pp. 272-23.1 

* For s severe and in manj respects just attack on the erils of the 
commercial system, see Prefiice to Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland, a 
book all the more valuable for the illustration of our author, as having 
been published only four yeara after the Wealth of Nations. 

N.B. — In understanding the III. and IV. books of our author, much 
assistance may be derived from Millar, On Distinctions of Rank, pub- 
lished in 1771. The execution of the work is said to have been 
suggested to its author by Adam Smith, and it abounds in interesting 
ana acute observations. The Ist and 4th chapters appear almost 
parallel to the Srd book of the Wealth of Nations, whilst many portions 
of Sir H. Maine's Ancient Law, and Village Communities, are antici- 
pated in the 2nd and 3rd. 
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BOOK V. 

OF THE EETEHXTE OF THE SOVESEXGIT, OB 

COKHOHWEALTH. 

CHAPTER I, 
Of the Expenses of the Sovereign, or Commonwealth. 

PART L 

Of the Exfpmse of DefeTice* 

Thb first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting tlie 
society from the violence of independent societies, can 
be performed only by military force, the expense of 
which is different in the different stat.es of society. 
Among nations of hunters, every man is a warrior as 
well as a hunter. His society is at no expense to pre- 
pare him for the field, or to maintain him while he is 
in it, p. 274. 

Among nations of shepherds, every man easily and 
necessarily becomes a soldier, his common pastimes 
being the images of war, and his ordinary avocations 
perfectly compatible with all the duties of military ser- 
vice. Whilst an army of hunters can seldom exceed 
two or three hundred men, an army of shepherds may 
amount to two or three hundred thousand, for however 
remote may be the expedition on which he is bound, 
the herdsman finds it easy to transport with him the 
whole stock from which he derives his subsistence.* 

1 Hence the pastoral armj can dispense with a base of operations, 
and is in no anxiety about its communications. 
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The whole people is an army, the whole year a march, 
and the remark of Thucydides (II. 97) that Europe and 
Asia could not resist the Scythians united, finds its 
justification in a state of society which rendered pos- 
sible the gigantic conquests of Attila and Tamerlane, of 
the Caliphs and of Genghis Khan. If we compare ^ 
Indian war in North America with a Tartar invasion of 
Asia, we may estimate the relative danger to a civilised 
community from the neighbourhood of hunters and of 
shepherds, pp. 274-76. 

In a more advanced state of society, among those 
nations of husbandmen who have little foreign com- 
merce, and no other manufactures than those coarse 
ones which every family prepares for its own use, every 
man becomes a warrior. Like the sheph^^rd, his pas- 
times are the images of war, and his pursuits such as 
to give to his frame both the active and the passive 
strength necessary to a soldier. He is, indeed, bound 
to the soil on which he labours, and a long campaign 
would be ruinous to him. But between seed-time and 
harvest the fields require no attention that cannot be 
given by old men, women, and children, and this period 
suffices for a short expedition and a battle. Thus all 
men of the military age can take the field, costing the 
State nothing to prepare them for the enterprise, and 
expecting nothing but a share of the plunder (in the 
same manner as the shepherd) if the adventure 
prove successful. The Peloponnesians served without 
pay till after the Peloponnesian war, and the Romans 
until the siege of Veii, pp. 276-77. 

In a more advanced state of society two causes con- 
tribute to render it altogether impossible that they who 
take the field should maintain themselves at their own 
expense: — (1) The progress of manufactures. (2) The 
improvement in the art of war. For when commerce 
and manufactures begin to flourish, a great change takes 
place. The sedentary habits of the desk and the loom 
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render the exertions and hardships of war insupportable, 
and the business of artisans and traders requires their 
constant presence and attention. In such a community 
there is generally little superfluous time and much 
superfluous money. Some members of the society are 
therefore hired to relieve the rest from a task inconsistr 
ent with their habits and engagements; and if an 
artificer quit the workshop for the camp he must be 
maintained by the public during his period of service. 
Again, when war becomes a science, and each campaign 
lasts through the greater part of the year, whilst the 
contest itself is protracted through several campaigns, 
those who serve the public in war must be maintained 
by the public. The number of those who can go to 
war is necessarily smaller in a civilised than in a rude 
state of society. The little agrarian states of Greece 
sometimes placed a fifth part of their whole population 
in the field, but it is commonly computed that not 
more than one hundredth part of the inhabitants of any 
civilised country of modem Europe can be employed as 
soldiers, without ruin to the country, pp. 277-79. 

The expense of preparing an army for the field was 
not considerable, till after that the maintaining it in 
the field devolved entirely on the sovereign, or common- 
wealth. In Greece, military exercises were a necessary 
part of education imposed by the state on every free 
citizen. In Bome, the exercises of the campus raa/rtius 
answered the same purpose. There were institutions of 
the same nature under the feudal governments. In 
those times the trade of the soldier was not a separate 
and distinct trade, pp. 279-80. 

The art of war in the progress of improvement be- 
comes one of the most complicated arts ; and, like other 
mechanical arts, requires that it should become the 
principal occupation of a particular class of citizens; 
and the division of labour is as necessary for the im- 
provement of this as of every other art. In other arts 

I 
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the division of labour is introduced by the prudence of 
individuals; but it is the wisdom of the State only 
which can render the trade of a soldier distinct from aU 
others. For the citizen who, without any encourage- 
ment, spent in time of peace the greater part of his 
Mme in military exercises, would no doubt amuse him- 
self, but would not promote his interest, p. 280. 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure ; a husband- 
man, in the rude state of society, has some ; an artificer 
has TWTie at all. The first may, without loss, employ a 
great deal of his time in martial exercises ; the second 
may employ some part of it ; but the last cannot em- 
ploy a single hour in them without loss, and his own 
interest leads him to neglect them. Improvements in 
husbandry leave the husbandman as little leisure as the 
artificer. Hence military exercises come to be neglected 
altogether, and the richest nation becomes the most 
defenceless. In these circumstances, there are but two 
methods by which the state can provide for the public 
defence: (1) by obliging citizens to join to their com- 
mon profession that of a soldier ; or (2) by maintain- 
ing a certain number of citizens in the constant practice 
of military exercises. In the first case the military 
force is said to consist in a militia ; in the second, it 
is said to consist in a standmg army. In a militia, 
the character of a labourer, artificer, &c., predominates 
over that of the soldier ; in a standing army, that of 
the soldier predominates over every other character ; in 
this distinction consists the essential difference between 
those two different species of military force, pp. 280-82. 

Before the invention of firearms that army was su- 
perior in which the soldiers had the greatest skill in the 
use of their arms. This skill could only be acquired 
as fencing is at present ; each man practising under a 
master, or with his companion. Since the invention of 
firearms, strength and agility of body, or even extra- 
ordinary dexterity in the use of arms, are of less con- 
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sequence. Regularityf order^ and prompt obedience 
to command are qualities which, in modem armies, are 
of the greatest importance. The noise of lirearms, the 
smoke, and the invisible death to which every man is 
exposed, render it difficult to maintain any considerable 
degree of regularity, &c. Habits of regularity, order, 
and prompt obedience to command can be acquired 
only by troops which are exercised in large bodies, 
pp. 282-83. 

A militia must be inferior to a well-disoiplined stand- 
ing army. The soldiers who are exercised only once ^ 
week, or once a month, can never be so expert in the 
use of arms as those exercised every day. Those who 
are bound to obey their officers only once a week can 
never have the same disposition to ready obedience with 
those whose life and conduct are directed by him.^ 
Among various militias those also are the best which 
(like the Tartars and Arabs) go to war under the chief- 
tains whom they are accustomed to obey in peace. A 
militia which has served for several campaigns becomes 
in every respect a standing army ; as did that of the 
Bomans in the Second Punic War, pp. 284, 285. 

One of the first standing armies of which we have 
any distinct account is that of Philip of Macedon. 
When he was at peace he was careful not to disband his 
army. It vanquished the militias of Greece and Persia. 
The fall of the Greek republics, and of the Persian 
empire, was the effect of the superiority which a stand- 
ing army has over militias. It is the Jlrat great revo- 
lution in the affairs of mankind of which we have any 
account. The fell of Carthage, and the elevation of 
Rome, is the second. All the varieties in the fortune of 

^ Throughout the remarks here made on modem standing armies and 
their superiority over militias, our author seems to have in view the 
marvellous exactitude of discipline and manceuvre to which the Prus- 
sian army had been brought by Frederick the Great. Arms of pre- 
cision have made the skill and intelligence of the individual soldier of 
more importance than they were a century ago. 

I 2 
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those two famous republics may be accounted for from 
the same cause. The standing army of Carthage, formed 
in the wars of Africa and Spain, familiar with sieges 
and battles, and led by a general long known and trusted, 
arrived in Italy, reduced in numbers indeed, and ex- 
hausted by its march over the Alps, yet still able to traverse 
Italy to and fro, to gain great victories against immense 
numerical odds, to slaughter the Roman militia by tens 
of thousands, and to maintain itself in a hostile country 
until that rival force had at length by such cruel dis- 
cipline, been compelled to adopt the method and ex- 
actitucie of a standing army. From this cause the 
superiority of Hannibal became daily less and less, until 
at last, when the standing army left in Spain was led 
by Hasdrubal into Italy, it was encountered by a Soman 
force equal in discipline and superior in numbers, and 
utterly destroyed at the Metaurus, pp. 285-87. 

Many different causes contributed to relax the dis- 
cipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme severity was, 
perhaps, one of those causes. In the days of their 
grandeur, when no enemy could oppose them, their 
heavy armour was laid aside, and their exercises ne- 
glected. The civil came to predominate over the mili- 
tary character ; and the standing armies of Rome, 
withdrawn from the great frontier camps and dispersed 
in small bodies through the different provincial towns, 
degenerated into an undisciplined militia, incapable of 
resisting the attacks of the German and Scythian mi- 
litias which invaded the western empire. The fall of 
the western empire is the third great revolution in the 
affairs of mankind of which ancient history has preserved 
any distinct account. It was brought about by the 
sxiperiority which the militia of a nation of shepherds 
has over that of a nation of husbandmen, artificers, and 
manufacturers.* The military force of the German and 
Scythian nations, who established themselves upon the 

^ The Boman Empire perished not so much from external violence as 
from internal decay. This has now become a commonplace, and is 
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ruins of the western empire, continued for some time to 
be of the same kind in their new settlements as it had 
been in their original country. As arts and industry 
advanced, the discipline of the militia went to ruin, and 
standing armies were introduced to supply the place Of 
it. When the expedient of a standing army had been 
once adopted by one civilised nation, it became neces- 
sary that all its neighbours should, for the sake of their 
own safety, follow the example, pp. 287-89. 

The soldiers of a standing army, though they may 
never have seen an enemy, yet have frequently appeared 
to possess all the courage of veteran troops. In a long 
peace, the generals may forget their skill ; but, where a 
well-regulated standing army has been kept up, the 
soldiers seem never to forget their valour. When a 
civilised nation depends for its defence upon a militia, 
it is at all times exposed to be conquered by any bar- 
barous nation which happens to be in its neighbourhood. 
As it is only by means of a well-regulated standing army 
that a civilised country can be defended, so it is only 
by means of it that a barbarous country can be sud- 
denly and tolerably civilised. The improvements of 
Peter the Great almost all resolve themselves into the 
establishment of a well-regulated standing army, which 
is the instrument that regulates and maintains all his 
other regulations,^ pp. 289, 290. 

A standing army may be dangerous to liberty, 
wherever the interest of the general and that of the 
principal officers are not connected with the support of 
the constitution of the state. But where the sovereign 
is himself the general, and the principal nobility and 

exceedingly well illustrated in Guizot's History of CivUisation, and the 
earlier portion of Stephen's Lectures on the Hietory of France, Cou- 
langes in his Hist, des Inst. Pol. de VAnc. France^ ought also to be 
consulted on the point. 

^ But such a civilisation is likely to be prematurely checked under 
the influence of centralisation and a military bureau. Men educated to 
govern by the word of command will almost always place their chief 
reliance on that most wretched of all instruments of government, Feax. 
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gentry of the country the chief officers of the army ; 
where the military force is placed under the command 
of those who have the greatest interest in the support 
of the civil government, a standing army can never be 
dangerous to liberty. In some cases it may be favour- 
able to liberty, as it renders unnecessary that trouble- 
some jealousy which in some modem republics (in 
which a small tumult might produce a great revolution) 
seems to be at all times ready to disturb the peac^ of 
every citizen,* pp. 290, 291. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, grows 
more expensive as the society advances in civilisation, 
and the great change introduced into the art of war by 
the invention of firearms has enhanced the expense. 
In modem war the expense of firearms gives an evident 
advantage to the nation which can best afford the ex- 
pense ; and therefore the invention of firearms is favour- 
able both to the permanency and to the extension of 
civilisation, pp. 291, 292. 

* In nothing are the times of the Tudors (who had no standing 
army) more different from our own than in the extreme vigilance which 
the Government judged it necessary to exercise over private men as 
compared wi^h the indifference with which they are treated iA modern 
times. (See, for many examples of this, Hallam's Omstttutional History, 
and, for instances of the sharp eye of Lord Burleigh, Buckle's History 
of Civilisation.^ The reason is simple. The Tudors had no standing 
army, and therefore judged it necessary to nip all attempts in the bud. 
The absurdity of the popular notion which represents the Tudors as 
despots when the train- bands of a single ward, or the posse of a single 
shire, could have easily overpowered their household, is admirably ex- 
po6€ld by Macaulay in his essay on Burleigh and his Times, which may 
advantageously be compared with the same author s essay on FreAeriok 
the Great, setting forth the utter contempt with which that monarch, 
confident in the irresistible strength he derived from his powerful stand- 
ing army, treated malcontents and libellers. Adam Smith evidently 
thought it of great importance that the army should be furnished with 
officers drawn chiefly from the class which would have most to lose by 
the establishment of absolute power. Any apprehension of such an 
event appears so ridiculous to the present generation, that we find the 
very political party which esteems itself in a peculiar manner the guar- 
dian of liberty, using its utmost exertions to produce an intensely ^iro- 
fessional feeling amongst army officers by the abolition of purchase. 
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FAET 11. 

Of the Expense of Justice. 

The second duty of the sovereign, that of protecting as 
far as possible every member of the society from the 
injustice of every other member of it, requires two very 
different degrees of expense in the different periods of 
society. Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any 
property, so there is seldom any regular administration of 
justice. Men who have no property can injure one 
another only in their persons cr reputations. But they 
have no great temptation to this, since the gratification 
is not attended with any permanent advantage, and even 
the worst men are only occasionally under the influence 
of envy, malice, or resentment.* But avarice and ambi- 
tion in the rich, in the poor the love of present enjoy- 
ment, are passions which prompt to invade property, 
and these are more universal in their influence. Where 
there is great property there is great inequality, which 
excites the indignation of the poor, who are often both 
driven by want and prompted by envy to invade the 
possessions of the rich. It is only under the shelter of 
the civil magistrate that the rich can sleep in safety. 
The acquisition of property requires the establishment 
of civil government, pp. 292, 293. 

Civil government supposes a certain subordiTiation 
which grows up with the growth of property. The 
causes which introduce subordination seem to be four: 
(1) The superiority of personal qualificationa \ but 
these must be supported by those of the mind. (2) 
Superiority of age\ which is a palpable quality, and 

^ It must be remembered that courts were established, in the first in- 
stance, not so much to do justice as to settle quarrels. Many travellers 
and jurists have noticed the extreme sensitiveness to ridicule displayed 
by uncivilised men, of which indeed there are distinct traces in the 
Twelve Tables. 
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admits of no dispute. (3) Superiority of fortune. 
This is the greatest in the rudest ages of society whioh 
admit of any considerable inequality of fortune. The 
first period of society, that of hunters, admits of none. 
That of shepherds admits of very great inequalities Of 
fortunes, and there is no period in which the superiority 
oi fortune gives so great authority to those who possess 
it ; for in no state of society do the rich by their direct 
bounty support so many of the poor. The authority of 
an Arabian scherif is accordingly very great ; that of a 
Tartar khan altogether despotical. (4) The superiority 
of hvrth. This supposes an ancient superiority of for- 
tune in the family of the person who claims it. All 
families are equally ancient, and the ancestors of the 
prince, although they may be better known, cannot well 
be more numerous than those of the beggar. Antiquity 
of &mily means antiquity of wealth, or of that greatness 
which is accompanied with wealth.^ This distinction of 
birth can have no place in nations of hunters ; but it 
does always take place among nations of shepherds, 
among whom wealth is likely to continue long in the 
same families, pp. 293-96. 

Birth and fortune are the two circumstances which 
principally set one man above another, and are -there- 
fore the principal causes which establish subordination 
among men. Among nations of shepherds both these 
causes operate with their full force. The rich shepherd 
can command the united force of a great number of 
people. His military power is greater than that of any 
of the lesser shepherds, who are generally ready to range 
themselves under his banner in war, and he thus obtains 
some portion of executive power. The weak look to 
him for protection ; hence his judicial authority. It is 
in the age of shepherds, in the second period of society, 
that the inequality of fortune first begins to take place, 

^ Lord Burleigh, in liis directions and advice to ^ SonBobert,* asserts 
nobility is nothing else than ancient wealth. 



^ 
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and introduces a degree of subordination and authority 
which could not exist before. It thereby introduces 
some degree of dvil government, which is in reality in* 
stituted for the defence of the rich against the poor.^ 
The judicial authority of such a sovereign was, for a 
long time, a source of revenue to him. Those who 
applied for justice were willing to pay for it. The 
guilty person was also forced to pay an amercement to 
the sovereign. Originally both the sovereign and the 
inferior chiefs exercised jurisdiction in their own per- 
sons. It was afterwards delegated to a judge, who was 
obliged to account to his principal for the prcfita of the 
jurisdiction. The judges in the time of Henry II. were^ 
a sort of itinerant factors sent round the country for the 
purpose of levying certain branches of the king's re- 
venue,* pp. 296-98. 

The scheme of making the administration of justice 
subservient to the purpose of revenue was productive 
of great abuses, for which it was scarcely possible to 
obtain redress. In all barbarous governments the ad- 
ministration of justice appears to have been extremely 
corrupt, pp. 298, 299. 

Among nations of shepherds, the sovereign, being 
the chief shepherd, is maintained by the increase of his 
flocks. Among nations of husbandmen just come out 
of the shepherd state the sovereign is the greatest 
landlord, and is maintained by the revenue derived 
from his estate, called the demesne of the crown. His 
subjects contribute nothing to his support, except pre^ 
senta, when they need his authority to protect them 
from the oppression of their fellow-subjects. The cor- 
ruption of justice, naturally resulting from the arbitrary 



* This dictum may well be doubted, as in a state of anarchy the 
weakest suffer most. During the reign of Stephen (when civil govern, 
ment could hardly be said to exist in the greater part of England) the 
chief victims were not the lords of stone castles abounding in retainers. 

^ See' Stubbs' Select Charters and Constitutional History, 
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and uncertain nature of those presents, scarcely ad- 
mitted of any remedy. When taxes were introduced 
to defray the expenses of the soverei^, and fixed sala- 
ries were appointed to the judges, these presents were 
abolished, and justice was said to be administered gratis. 
Justice, however, never was, in reality, administered 
gratis in any country. Lawyers must be paid. It was 
not so much to diminish the expense, but to prevent 
corruption of justice, that the judges were prohibited 
trom receiving any present from the parties, pp. 299, 
301. 

The office of a judge is so honourable that men are 
willing to accept of it with very small emoluments. 
The office of a justice of peace,* though attended with 
no emolument, is an object of ambition among the 
country gentlemen. The whole expense of the adminis- 
tration of justice makes but a small part of the expenses 
of government. The whole expense of justice might 
be defrayed by the fees of court, without exposing the 
administration of justice to the hazard of corruption, if 
those fees were precisely ascertained, and paid into the 
hands of a receiver, to be by him distributed in known 
proportions among the judges after the process is de- 
cided, and according to the attention paid in examining 
the process. Pnblic services are never better perform^ 
than when the reward of the official is proportioned to 
his diligence. The fees of court were originally the 
principal support of the diflFerent courts of justice in 
England. Each court endeavoured to draw to itself as 
much business as it could. The court of King's Bench, 
instituted for the trial of criminal causes only, took 
cognisance of civil suits; the plain tiflF pretending that 
the defendant in not doing justice had been guilty of 
some trespass. The court of Exchequer, instituted for 



' The justices in some places, as in great cities, are paid for their 
8ervic96, and have thence obtained the name of stipendiary magistrates. 
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the levying of the King's revenue, took cognisance of 
all contracted debts ; the plaintiff alleging that he could 
not pay the King, because the defendant would not pay 
him. Hence it depended upon the parties before what 
court they would have their cause tried, and each court 
endeavoured by superior despatch and impartiality to 
draw to itself as many causes as it could. The present 
admirable constitution of the courts of justice in Eng- 
land was, perhaps, originally, in a great measure, formed 
by this emulation wMch took place between their re- 
spective judges, pp. 301, 303. 

A stamp duty upon the law proceedings of each 
particular court, to be levied by that court, and applied 
to the maintenance of the judges and other officers, 
might aflFord a revenue sufficient for defraying the ex- 
pense of the administration of justice. The judges, 
indeed, might in this case be under the temptation of 
multiplying unnecessarily the proceedings upon every 
cause; in the same manner as attorneys and clerks 
have, in order to increase their own fees, corrupted the 
legal language of every nation in Europe by unneces- 
sary words, pp. 303, 304. 

The separation of the judicial from the executive 
power arose from the increasing business of the society, 
in consequence of its increasing improvement. When 
the judicial is united to the executive power, justice is 
frequently sacrificed to politics. Upon the impartial 
administration of justice depends the liberty of every 
individual, the sense which he has of his own security. 
The jndieial ought to be rendered independent of the 
ezeeutive fowet, pp. 304, 305. 
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PABT m. 

Of the Expense of Public Works and Public Institutions.' 

The performance of the third duty of the sovereign, of 
erecting public works and public institutions (which 
are beyond the means of individuals), requires different 
degrees of expense, in different periods of society. These 
institutions are chiefly for facilitating commerce, and 
for promoting the instruction of the people, p. 113. 

Article I. Of the Public Works cmd InstUutwnsfor 
facUitdting the commerce of Society. 

And first of those which are necessary for facilitating 
commerce in general, such as good roads, bridges, canals, 
harbours, &c. These must require different degrees of 
expense in different periods of society, being much more 
costly in a period of great traffic. It does not seem 
necessary that the expense of those public works should 
be defrayed from the public revenue; they may be 
managed by means of tolls, without bringing any bur- 
den on the revenue of the society. The coinage, an 
institution for facilitating commerce, in most countries 
not only defrays its own expense but affords a small 
revenue to the sovereign. The post-office affords a con- 
siderable revenue, pp. 306, 307. 

When carriages and lighters pay toll in proportion 
to their weight or their tonnage, they pay for those 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear and tear 
which they occasion of them. The toll is finally paid 
by the consumer ; who, nevertheless, is a gainer, since 
the expense of carriage is much reduced by means of 
such works. No tax can be more equitable. When 

' For the cases in which a Government may with advantage inter- 
fere with the ordinary coarse of production and exchange, see Bogers's 
note to p. 306; Mill, v. 11. 
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the toll upon carriages of luxury is somewhat higher in 
proportion to their weight, than upon carriages of 
necessary use, the vanity of the rich is made to con- 
tribute in an easy manner to the relief of the poor. 
When high-roads, bridges, canals, &c., are made and 
supported by commerce, they can be made only where 
that commerce requires them, pp. 307, 308. 

In different parts of Europe the toll upon a canal is 
the property of private persons, whose interest obliges 
them to keep up the canaL The tolls for the mainten- 
ance of a high-road cannot, with safety, be made the 
property of private persons; for a high-road^ though en- 
tirely neglected, does not become altogether impassable,^ 
though a canal does, pp. 308, 309. 

In Great Britain the abuses which the trustees have 
committed in the management of these tolls have, in 
many cases, been justly complained of ; these are capable 
of remedy. The money levied at the turnpikes is sup- 
posed to exceed so much what is necessary for repairing 
the roads that the savings have been considered as a 
very great resource, which might at some time or other 
be applied to the exigencies of the state.' This plan is 

> Evidence as to the condition of the roads a century ago will be 
found in Smollett's Humphrey Clinker and Arthur Youog's Tours. The 
latter declares that he once had the curiosity to measure the depth of 
a ryt on a high road in Lancashire and found it to be upwards of four 
feet in liquid mud ! ! (Six Mowthd Tour in the North cf England, vol. iv. 
p. 430). In the seventeenth century matters were still worse. (See 
Macanlay's History of England, cap. iii., and the authorities therein 
quoted.) Strange to say, the roads seem to have been in. a much better 
state in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. (See Rogers's Agricui- 
ture and Prices, vol* i. 138, 650-66.) This was probably due to the 
greater necessity imposed upon men of infiuence during the Middle 
Ages of travelling, in order to keep an eye upon their widely scattered 
estates. In his Observations on Ireland, p. 89, Arthur Young mentions 
"^he cross roads in that country as most excellent. This had been the 
work of the Act of 1 763. 

» Mr. William Pitt actually proposed, in the session of pHrliament 
of 1797, to double the turnpike tolls throughout the country, and to seize 
upon one half of them for the exigencies of the state. He followed Adam 
Smith in estimating the net produce to be nearly half a million. 
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liable to several objectiong. (1) Iftbe tolls be considered 
as one of the resources for supplying the exigencies of 
the state, they would be augmented as those exigencies 
were supposed to require, and would probably in the 
end be equivalent to a heavy duty on all internal 
trade. (2) A tax upon carriages in proportion to their 
weight, though a very equal tax when applied to the 
sole purpose of repairing the roads, is a very Unequal 
one when applied to any other purpose, as the price of 
goods would be raised according to their weighty and 
not according to their value. (3) If government were 
to neglect the repair of the roads, it would be difficult 
to compel the proper application of any part of the turn- 
pike tolls. Such was the case in France, where all but 
the chief roads are very bad. In China the executive 
power charges itself with the reparation of the high-roads 
and canals. These objects are recommended to the 
governor of each province, and the judgment formed of 
his conduct is much regulated by the attenion he has paid 
to them. This branch of public police is, consequently, 
much attended to in China, where the high-roads and 
canals are said to exceed everything of the same kind 
which is known in Europe. It is indeed the interest of 
the sovereign, whose revenue chiefly depends on a land- 
tax or land-rent. But the revenue of the sovereign 
does not, in any part of Europe, arise chiefly from a 
land-tax or land-rent. Therefore, though it should be 
true that in some parts of Asia this department of the 
public police is properly managed by the executive 
power, there is not the least probability that during the 
present state of things it could be tolerably managed by 
that power in any part of Europe, pp. 309-14. 

Those public works, such as lighting and paving the 
streets of London, which cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themselves, but of which the convenience 
is nearly confined to some particular district, are better 
maintained by a local revenue, under the management 
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of a local administration, than by the general revenue of 
the state, of which the executive power must always 
have the management. The abuses which creep into 
the local and provincial administration of a local revenue 
are trifling in comparison of those which commonly take 
place in the expenditure of the revenue of a great empire, 
and are also much more easily corrected^ pp. 314, 315. 

Of the Public Works a7id Institutions which are neces- 
scury for facUitati/ng particular Branches of Comr- 
merce. 

Those branches of commerce which are caiTied on 
with barbarous nations require extraordinary protection. 
An ordinary store-house could give little security to the 
goods of the merchants who trade to the western coast 
of Africa. To defend them from the natives it is neces- 
sary that the place where they are deposited should be 
fortified. The disorders in the government of Hindostan 
have been supposed to render the like precaution neces- 
sary there. Hence the forts erected by the French and 
English East India companies,^ p. 315. 

In other nations, where strangers cannot possess any 
fortified place within their territory, it may be necessary 
to maintain some ambassador, or consul, who may 
decide the diflFerences arising among his own country- 
men : and in their disputes with the natives, may inter- 
fere with more authority than they could expect from 
any private man. It seems not unreasonable that the 
extraordinary expense which the protection of any par- 
ticuLtr branch of commerce may occasion, should be 
defrayed by a moderate tax upon that branch. The 
protection of trade in general from pirates is said to 
have given occasion to the institution of the duties of 
customs, pp. 315, 316. The protection of trade in 

' From the iirst these companies (like all other great Indian land- 
owners) exercised considerable jurisdiction in their own domains. 
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general has ever been considered as essential to the de- 
fence of the commonwealth, and upon that accoimt a 
part of the duty of the executive power. The collec- 
tion and application of the general duties of customs, 
therefore, have been left to that power. In many com- 
mercial states of Europe, particular companies of mer- 
chants have persuaded the legislature to entrust to them 
the performance of this duty as it respected some 
particular branches of trade, p. 316. 

These eompanies have proved universally either bur- 
densome or useless. When these companies do not 
trade upon a joint stock, but are obliged to admit any 
person properly qualified, they are called regvZated coth- 
panies. When they trade upon a joint stock they are 
called jomt'Stock companies. Such companies some- 
times have, and sometimes have not, exclusive privileges. 
Regulated companies resemble the corporation of tmdes, 
and are enlarged monopolies of the same kind. They 
are the Hamburg company, the Eussian company, 
and the East-land company, the Turkey company, and 
the African company,* pp. 317, 318. 

The terms of admission in the Hamburg company 
are now said to be quite easy. The fine for admission 
into the Eussian company was reduced to 52., and that 
for admission into the East-land company to 40^., while, 
at the same time, all the countries on the north side of 
the Baltic were exempted from this exclusive charter. 
Though such companies may not be very oppressive, 
they are certainly useless, which, perhaps, is the highest 
eulogy which can ever be justly bestowed on a well- 
regulated company. The terms of admission into the 
Turkey company are less easy ; ai\d the trads, though 
in some measure laid open by Parliament, is scill con- 
sidered as far from free. This company contributes to 
maintain an ambassador, and two or three consuls, who 

' These companies have now ceased to exist. 
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oughi to be maintained by the State, and the trade laid 
open to all his Majesty's subjects, pp. 318-20. 

Regulated companies, it was observed by Sir Josiah 
Child, have never maintained any forts or garrisons in 
the countries to which they traded ; but joint-stock 
companies have. The former are in reality much more 
unfit for this service than the latter. (1) The directors 
of a regulated company have no particular interest in 
the prosperity of the general trade of the company, for 
the sake of which such forts and garrisons are kept up. 
The decay of the general trade may contribute to the 
advantage of their own private trade ; but the directors 
of a joint-stock trade have no private trade of their 
own. (2) The directors of a joint-stock company have 
always the management of a large capital, a part of 
which may be employed in building, repairing, and 
maintaining forts and garrisons ; but the directors of a 
regulated company have no fund to employ in this way, 
pp. 320, 321. 

Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, the African 
Company was established, which was charged at first 
with the maintenance of all the British forts and gar- 
risons that lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape of 
G-ood Hope, and afterwards with that of those only 
which lie between Cape Eouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act which establishes this company had 
two distinct objects in view — (1) to restrain the mono- 
polising spirit which is natural to the directors of these 
companies ; and (2) to force them to give an attention 
which is not natural to them towards maintaining forts 
and garrisons, in the proper construction and expense of 
which neither they nor those who check them can be 
supposed to be profoundly skilled. Nor can any good 
reason be given for exempting the forts and garrisons 
to the south of Cape Rouge from the immediate govern- 
ment of the executive power to which Gibraltar and 
Minorca (garrisons said to be kept up for the benefit of 

K 
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the Mediterranean trade) have always been submitted. 
Minorca is now probably lost for ever, and the possession 
of Gibraltar possibly serves no other purpose than to 
alienate from England her natural ally the King of 
Spain, and to unite the Bourbons in an alliance stronger 
than the ties of blood,^ pp. 321-24. 

Joint-stock companies differ in several respects, not 
only from regulated companies, but from private co- 
partneries, p. 325. 

I. In a private copartnery, no partner, without the 
consent of the company, can transfer his share to another 
person, or introduce a new member into the company. 
Each member, however, may, upon proper warning, 
withdraw from the copartnery, and demand payment 
from them of his share of the common stock. In a 
joint-stock company, on the contrary, no member can 
demand payment of his share from the company ; but 
each member can, without their consent, transfer his 
share to another person. 

II. In a private copartnery, each partner is bound 
for the debts contracted by the company to the whole 
extent of his fortune. In a joint-stock company, on 
the contrary, each partner is bound only to the extent 
of his share.* 

The trade of a joint-stock company is always ma- 
naged by a court of directors. The proprietors as a 

' This argument had great weight during the greater part of the 
last century. But an alliance of Spain with any other power against 
Grreat Britain is not now to be apprehended, and the importance of Gib« 
raltar has been greatly increased by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and the increasing rigour of the interpretation put upon neutral duties, 
with reference to the supply of belligerent men-of-war, &c. Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Perim thus form a vnluable chain of posts, guarding the 
route to India, and useful bases of operation for British Fleets. 

* Limited liability is now better known in this country, and 
' commandite ' partnerships have made some progress. But, as Bogers 
justly remarks, if there be no labour of superintendence, and risks be 
eliminated, the rate of profit will not be in excess of the ordinary rata 
of interest. (See his note on this passage.) 
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rule give themselves no trouble about it, but content- 
edly receive their dividend. This exemption from 
trouble, and from risk beyond a limited sum, encour- 
ages many people to become adventurers in the joint- 
stock companies who would not hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, there- 
fore, draw to themselves very great stocks ; that of the 
South Sea Company at one time amounted to upwards 
of 33,000,000i. The dividend capital of the Bank 
amounts to 10,780,000^.* Joint-stock companies for 
foreign trade have seldom been able to maintain the 
competition against private adventurers. They have 
seldom succeeded without an exclusive privilege, and 
frequently have not succeeded with one, pp. 325, 326. 

The Royal African Company, the predecessor of the 
present regulated African Company, had an exclusive 
charter, which not being confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the trade was laid open. Such also was the situa- 
tion of the Hudson's Bay Company. The South Sea 
Company, as long as they continued a trading company, 
had an exclusive privilege, as the East India Company 
has at present.^ The Royal African Company, with all 
its advantages, could not maintain the competition 
against private adventurers. No private adventurers 
ever attempted to trade in competition with the Hud 
son's Bay Company, which has always enjoyed an exclu-« 
sive trade in fact^ although it may have no right to it 
in law. Its capitkl is supposed not to exceed 110,000^., 
and to be divided among a small number of proprietors.. 
Hence it approaches very nearly to the nature of a pri-. 
vate copartnery,^ pp. 326-29. 

> The capital of the Bank of England is now 14,553,000/. 
' ^ The Eskst India Company ceased to be a trading company Hfte^■ 
1833, and was virtually dissolved after the mutiny of 1857, by an act 
passed in 1858. But it preserved a nomioal ezisence as a receiver of 
dividends until its stock was paid off. 

' For an account of the terms obtained hs the Hudson s Bay Com- 
pany on surrendering its regalian rights, see Kogers'snote. 

K 2 
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The stock-jobbing projects * of the South Sea Com- 
pany (which had an immense capital divided among a 
great number of proprietors), and their negligence and 
profusion, are well known ; their mercantile projectti 
were not conducted much better. The first trade in 
which they engaged was that of supplying the Spanish 
West Indies with negroes; in this trade they were 
losers. They undertook, in 1724, the whale fishery; 
after eight voyages they found their whole loss amounted 
to upwards of 237,000i. In 1748 this company ceased 
to be a trading company, pp. 329-31. 

The old East India Company was established in 
1600 by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. For the first 
twelve years they traded as a regulated company. In 
1612 they united into a joint stock. Their charter was 
exclusive, but not confirmed by Act of Parliament. In 
process of time, therefore, interlopers multiplied on 
them, which reduced them to great distress. In 1 698 
two millions were ofiered to government at 8 per cent, 
interest, provided the subscribers were erected into a 
new East India Company, with exclusive privileges. 
The old East India Company offered 700,000i. at 4 per 
cent, interest, on the same conditions. The former 
proposals were accepted, and the new East India Com- 
pany was erected. The old East India Company had, 
however, the right to continue their trade till 1701, and 
had also contrived to subscribe in the name of their 
treasurer 315,000i. into the stock of the new company, 
so they (as the members of the new company were not 
obliged to trade on a joint stock) could of course trade 
upon the sum after that date. The competition of the 
two companies had nearly (according to their own 
account) ruined both.* In 1708 the two companies 

* See, for an account of them, Mackay's Extraordinary Popular 
Deltisums. 

* For the early history of the company, see Macaulay's History of 
England, and James MiU's History of British India. 

N.B. — The latter work should be read in Wils'>n's edition, the not-e« 
correcting in many places the orrurs and unfairucsu ot the text. 
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were consolidated into one. The capital of the company 
was augmented in 1711 to 3,200,000{., and in 1743 
they lent to government another million. From 1711 
this company, being delivered from all competitors, car- 
ried on a successful trade, and made moderate annual 
dividends to the proprietors, pp. 331-34. . 

Diu^ng the French war of 1741 the ambition of 
Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, involved them 
in the wars of the Camatic and the politics of India, 
and from this time the spirit of war and conquest peems 
never to have left their servants in Hindostan.* In the 
French war which began in 1755 they acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extensive teiTitory, said to 
amount to three millions a year. In 1767 the administra- 
tion laid claim to their territorial acquisitions and the 
revenue arising therefrom. The company, in compen- 
sation for these claims, agreed to pay government 
400,000i. a year. Before this they had augmented 
their dividend from 6 to 10 per cent., and were at- 
tempting to raise it to 12^ per cent., but were pre- 

* Had their servants the choice? Probably not. The empire of 
the Moguls exhibited all the features of a dissolving society (see 
Sidney Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest)^ every deputy 
aiming at, and most of them obtaining, practical independence. These 
ambitions adventurers courted the alliance and aid of the various Euro- 
pean companies against each other. To refuse such aid would have been 
dangerous ; to grant it was the sure mode of obtaining important immu- 
nities and privileges. The English East India Company and its allies 
proving victorious in the struggle, its agents found themselves called 
upon to act in the character of sovereigns over extensive kingdoms be- 
fore they had ceased to be mercantile directors of petty factories. All 
this was distasteful in the highest degree to the managers of the com* 
pany's concerns in England. Dreading lest their dividends should l»e 
endangered by wild projects of annexation, t!iey repeatedly denonnced 
the progress of their agents, and did all they could to check it. But 
circumstances were too strong for them. From the day on which the 
company's troops marched a mile from the factories the increase of 
their territories and of their armies became a principle of self-preser- 
vation, and thus this great revolution in human affairs was effected 
not from the complex and RUf*ce8sful scheming of ambitious statesmen, 
but by the simple operation of natural and obvious causes. (See Sir 
John Malcolm's Politieal History of India and Life of Lord Clive.) 
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Teoted bj paHJamput ia <sder ihatl ther might be aUe 
iii*>?e 5{K«dilT to par tLor debts. Tlier were allowed 
in 17*^9 jsiadiallr to iscreftse their diTidend to 12^ per 
cent^ pL 331. 

In 1768 it was prored that the net revenne of their 
temtt»i&I aeiquisitMfis was 2jl>l8w74dj.. besides another 
revenue •>! 439,00U*. arising fern lacds and established 
ciKtoins: and the pcofils of their trade amounted at 
least to 400LOOOL Notwithstanding* in 1773 this 
company was reduced to the greatest distress, and was 
obliged to reduce their diTidnid to 6 per cent, to get 
a r^ease trom the paTment of the annual stipulated 
4<10«000l^ and to bonw of goveinment 1,400,0002. It 
appears that the great increase of their fortune served 
to furnish their serrants with a pretext for greater pro- 
fusions« and to corer a greater malTersadim, than in 
proportion even to the increase of their fortune. Indian 
a^Burs became now the subjects of parliamentary in- 
quiry, in consequence of whidi seveial important altera- 
tions were made in the constituticMi of their goYemment, 
both at home and alnnoad. In consequence of these 
alterations the courts of proprietors and directors were 
expected to act with more dignity and steadiness than 
they had done before ; but these courts are utterly unfit 
to govern a great empire, because they have too little 
interest in its prosperity. A man purchases a thousand- 
pound ^are of India stock to become a proprietor, for 
the sake of the influence which his vote may give him. 
It gives him a share, though not in the plunder, yet in 
the appointment of the plunderers of India.' Provided 

* For a Tehtment reply to this criticipm of the company^ see 
Mickle's Lvsiad, lEtrrduction. p clxi. 2Dd edition. Adam Smith's 
strictures aie stimulated by and directed against the rapncity which 
dif-gractd the servants of the ccmpany letween the first and second 
administrations of Lord Clire. This was speedily repressed by that 
8t;ite8man, and since his time Indian Q£fici«ls hare been distingnished 
by prol ity as well as by ability. Even the exactions of Warren 
llatitir gs injured not the people of India, but merely a few of their 
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he can enjoy this influence for a few years, he frequently 
cares little about the dividend ; and about the prosperity 
of the great empire, in the government of which that 
vote gives him a share, he cares not at all.* The regu- 
lations of 1773 accordingly did not put an end to the 
disorders of the company's government in India, and 
notwithstanding that they extended either their domi- 
nion or their depredations over some of the richest 
parts of India, all the resources thus gained were wasted 
and destroyed, so that they found themselves unable to 
resist the incursions of Hyder AU, and in 1784 were 
once more reduced to the necessity of supplicating 
the assistance of government to prevent an immediate 
bankruptcy. Different plans were proposed by different 
parties in parliament for the better management of 
their affairs. All these plans agreed in supposing the 
company unfit to govern its territorial possessions,^ 
pp. 335-38. 

With the right of possessing forts and garrisons in 
distant and barbarous countries is connected the right of 
making peace and war in those countries ; how unjustly 
and cruelly joint-stock companies have commonly exer- 
cised this right is too well known by experience,' p. 338. 

wealthy and worthless nobles, and were appropriated not to his personal 
benefit but to the service of the State. 

* Whether the proprietor of India stock cared for the prosperity of 
the Indian Empire or not, the wel&re of the people under its domi- 
nion was certainly not neglected by the officials of the East India 
Company. Before the role of that body ceased in India, internal peace 
had been established, systematic murder (Thuggee) put down, gang-rob- 
bery (Dacoitee) suppressed, education diffused. Widows were no 
longer allowed at the instigation of avaricious relatives to burn them- 
selves, the life of the infant girl was protected, and human sacrifice was 
unknown. These are no small achievements (For a further account, 
see Eaye*s Administration cf the East India Company.) 

* For an account of the changes effected in the constitution of the 
East India Company in 1784 and a continuation of irs history to 1845, 
see M*Culloch's Wealth of Nations, pp. 675-87. 

' There is probably here a side glance at the conduct of the Dutch 
in the Spice Islands, but the main object of censure (to a great extent 
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When a company of merchants, at their own risk, 
undertake to establish a new trade with some remote 

unjust ) is of course the East India Company. A war of conquest may 
be justifiable or unjustifiable, according to circumstances. Our judg- 
ment should depend on the tendency of such a war to promote or to 
binder the welfare of the human race. In Europe, a conqueror like 
Napoleon (who has been described by a modern historian as a * Corsican 
bandit on a gigantic scale ') is a great scourge and a great corse, whilst 
the conquest of Central Asia by the Eussians, and of India by the 
British, is a great benefit to those countries. By it one has been, and 
the other will be, freed from the intolerable evils of petry plundering 
border warfare always rife Hmong small, barbarous, or semi-civilised 
states. A similar effect followed on the conquest of Gaul by the 
Romans (the good consequences of whose dominion were ultimately de- 
stroyed by a bad fihcal system), and the ' Paz Romana' was fully appre- 
ciated by the provincials. (See Coulanges' Histoire des Institutions 
Poliiiques de l*Aiicicnne France.) 

We often hear such annexations compared to theft. The analogy 
between the two things is verbal at most, and arises from a confusion 
between power of governing and beneficial ownership. When a thief 
steals a watch, the thief acquires and the victim loses all the advan- 
tages derived from tlie possession of the watch. When the Russian 
Government annexes a Khanate in Central Asia, the Czar does not de- 
prive the inhabitants of any of their possessions, but merely assumes 
the powers of a ruler over them. But inasmuch as the two acts are 
often described by the same verb 'to seize,' &e., an analogy has been 
falsely supposed to exist between the nature of the acts themselves. 

It may indeed well he doubted whether any civilised state can safely 
tolerate a disorganised community on its borders, such a community, 
though powerless for good, being exceedingly productive of disorder 
within the territories of its civilised neighbour. (See Coulanges* Hist, 
des Inst. Pol. de rAncienne France^ iii. 3.) 

John Stuart Mill's Essay, A Few Words on Non- Inter ventiont will be 
found most suggestive on this subject {Diss. ^ Bis. voL iii. p. 166 seq*)* 
He points out that as barbarians will not reciprocate, and since it is 
generally for their advantage to be held in subjection by foreigners, it 
is impossible that the same rules of international morality can prevail 
between civilised nations and barbarians as are in use between one 
civilised nation and another. For no human being would be the better, 
and many much the worse^for their observance. 

A civilised government cannot help having barbarous neighbours, 
and it cannot always content itself with a purely defensive attitude, but 
after a longer or shorter interval of forbearance it either finds itself 
obliged to conquer them or to reduce them to a state of dependence. 
The Brtish never were secure in their own Indian possessions till they 
had reduced the military power of the native states to a nullity. But 
as a despotic power exists only by its military force, it was necessary, 
" aative goyernments were to be preserved at all, to guarantee them 
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and barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable to 
grant them a monopoly of the trade for a certain num- 
ber of years. But on the expiration of that term the 
monopoly ought to cease like that of a patent or a copy- 
right, and the trade to be laid open to all the subjects 
of the state. By a perpetual monopoly, all the- other 
subjects are taxed two ways : (1 ) by the high price of 
goods; (2) by their total exclusion from a branch of 
business which might be profitable for them to carry 
on. Without a monopoly, however, a joint-stock com- 
pany cannot long carry on any branch of foreign 
trade. Fifty-five such companies are mentioned by the 
Abbe Morellet as having failed in different parts of 
Europe since the year 1600, owing to mismanagement, 
pp. 339-40. 

The only trades which joint-stock companies can 
carry on successfully, without exclusive privileges, are 
those of which all the operations are capable of being 
reduced to such a uniformity of method as admits of 
little variation. Of this kind is (1) the banking trade ; 
(2) the trade of insurance from fire, from sea risk, and 
capture in time of war ; (3) the trade of making and 
maintaining navigable canals; and (4) the similar 
trade of bringing water for the supply of a great city,* 
pp. 340-42. 

against insnrrection. This secured against the only restraint on the 
passions, and the only nursery for the vigour, of an eahtern despot, they 
either become so extortionate as to desolate the country, or so imbecile 
as to render it a prey to anarchy, so that the annexation of Oude, for 
example, far from being the political crime it has often been ignorantly 
called, was a criminally tardy discharge of an iraperati?e duty. (Con- 
densed from the essay of J. S. Mill, quoted above.) 

On all subjects connected with the British rule in India, the works 
of John Stuart Mill have a peculiar value. He had no sympathy with 
the insolence of a dominant race, whilst enjoying the great advantage 
(possessed by few critics of our government in India) of utderstanding 
the subject on which he wrote. 

' For a further account and clasnifieation of the enterprises suited 
to jointHBtock companies, see the editor^s Questions and Exercises in 
Political Economy, pp. 14, 16, and the authorities therein quoted. 
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To render the establishment of a joint-stock com- 
pany perfectly reasonable, with the circumstance of 
being reducible to strict method, two other circum- 
stances ought to concur. (1) It ought to appear that 
the undertaking is of more general utility than the 
greater part of common trades. (2) That it requires 
a greater capital than can be collected into a private 
copartnery. In the four trades above mention^ both 
these circumstances concur ; but, except these, perhaps 
there are no other in which all the circumstances con- 
cur to render the establishment of joint-stock companies 
reasonable, pp. 342, 343. 

Article II. Of the Earpense of Institutions for the 

Education of Youth. 

The institutions for the education of youth may, in 
the same manner, furnish revenue sufficient for defray- 
ing their own expenses. The fee which the scholar 
pays to the master constitutes a revenue of this kind. 
Through the greater part of Europe the endowment of 
schools and colleges makes a considerable part of their 
revenue. Have those public endowments contributed, 
in general, to promote the end of their institution ? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence and 
improve the abilities of the teachers? Have they 
directed the course of education towards objects more 
useful than those to which it would naturally have gone 
of its own accord ? pp. 343, 344. 

In every profession necessity is the great motive to 
exertion ; which is the greatest with those whose sub- 
sistence depends upon the emoluments of their profes- 
sion. Oreat objects^ which are to be acquired by success, 
may animate the exertions of men of ambition ; but 
they are not necessary, and, if they aie unsupported by 
the necessity of application, seldom occasion consider- 
ble exertion. Rivalship renders excellence, even in 
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mean professions, an object of ambition. The endow- 
ments of colleges bave diminished the necessity of 
application in teachers. In some universities, however, 
the salary makes but a small part of the emolument of 
the teacher ; the rest depends on the fees of his pupils. 
In this case the necessity of application is not entirely 
taken away. In others, the teacher is prohibited 
from receiving any fee from his pupils, and his salary 
constitutes the whole of his revenue. His interest, 
which is to live at his ease, is thus set in oppo- 
sition to his duty, which is to teacli with zeal and 
diligence.^ Again, it is very difficult to establish any 
effective control over such a professor without giving 
rise to even greater evils. If the authority to which he 
is subject is made to reside in the body corporate to 
which he belongs, the chances are that its members will 
connive at each other's negligence. If it be made to 
reside in extraneous persons, as bishops, governors, or 
ministers of state, the professor will be more likely to 
recommend himself by obsequiousness and servility than 
by ability and diligence. For many years Oxford^ 
furnished an example of the former, and the French 
universities of the latter, set of evils, pp. 344-47. 

Whatever forces a certain number of btudents to 
any college or university, independent of the merit of 
the teacher, tends to diminish the necessity of that 
merit. The privileges of graduates, which cannot be 
obtained without residence, and charitable foundations, 
such as scholarships, exhibitions, &c., as well as regula- 

* Adam Smith fails to notice the case in which a branch of knowledge 
may be of Talue to the commnnity, but interest so few that no compe- 
tent professor conld be supported on their fees. 

^ It may be doubted whether the evil of sile'>t professors did not 
originate rather in the^r pupils' desertion than in their own negligence. 
Even at the present day it is but too notorious that when the professor 
lectur^s on an advanced part of the subject of his chair, and one not 
likely to contribute to the success of his bearers in examinations, his 
audience rapidly thins. Mill, v. 11. 8. {Bee 'Pa.ttisonj Siiogestionh on 
Academical Organisation, p. 127 seq.) 
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tions checking migration from one college to another, 
have this tendency, but still, if the teacher be a man of 
sense, he is not very likely to take pleasure in either 
speaking or reading nonsense, and his lectures will 
therefore be toleraUy good. But in some cases expe- 
dients have been fallen upon which blunt the edge of 
these incitements. The teacher may make the pupils 
interpret some book on the subject, written in a dead 
language, and, occasionally interposing a remark, flatter 
himself he is giving a lecture J No great amount of 
knowledge or application is needed for such a perform- 
ance, rigorous attendance on which may be enforced by 
the discipline of the college — a discipline generally 
contrived, not for the benefit of the students, but for 
the ease of the master. Its object is to maintain the 
authority of the master. It presumes perfect virtue 
and wisdom in the master, and the greatest weakness 
and folly in the scholar. Where masters, however, 
really perform their duty, there is perhaps no instance 
in which the greater part of the students (if above 
twelve or thirteen years old) neglect theirs.' Discipline 
is not necessary to force attendance on lectures which 
are worth attending. Those parts of education foi^ 
the teaching of which there are no public institutions — 
such as the three most essential parts of a literary edu- 
cation, reading, writing, and arithmetic — ^are generally 
best taught. In England the public schools are less 
corrupted than the universities.' The reward of the 

* Our author here raises the broad question as to the respective ad- 
vantages of the tutorial and professorial systems of instruction. A very 
different view of labour of the teacher and the advantage to the pupil is 
given by Nassau Senior. Political Economy^ p. 205. But see Pattison, 
Sitggestions on Academic Organisation, p. 242 beq. 

* I am afraid that few experienced teachers could be found to in- 
dorse Adam Smith's opinion on this point. See Pattison, p. 255 seq. 

' Adam Smith knew the University of Oxford from within, and the 
English public schools from without (his own boyish education hnving 
been at the grammar school at Kirkcaldy). Cowper and Jeremy Ben- 
tham had personal experience of the matter, and the former in his 
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schoolmaster depends on the fees of his scholars.^ 
Schools, besides, have no exclusive privileges,* pp. 
347-50. 

It may be said that, imperfect as the education of 
the universities is, yet it has been beneficial to indi- 
viduals and the public ; for although they may not 
teach those subjects in which they profess to give in- 
struction in the best manner, yet but for the institution 
of universities such subjects would not have been 
taught at all. The greater part of the present univer- 
sities of Europe were originally ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions,' instituted for the education of churchmen, 

Tiroemium, and the latter in his Letters (as reported by his disjiple, 
Perronet ThompsoD, ExercUeSy i. pp. 58-63) give much less favourable 
pictures of the state of one of the greatest public schools of the last cen- 
tuij. Nor does the standard of learning appear to have been very 
high. See Donaldson, New OrcUylttSf p. 45. 

* The line of argument pursued by Adam Smith depends for its 
validity on the premise that the schoolmaster receives his fee in return 
for the instruction given to the pupil, whereas it is notorious that boys 
are often sent to Eton and Harrow, not to acquire learning, but to make 
* good connections.' 

* The remarks of our author on * public schools * may easily pro- 
dace confusion of thought, owing to the ambiguity of the term used. 
The phrase 'public sehool' is employed in at least three different 
senses, signifyinc: — 

(1) Those schools that come under the Public Schools Commission. 
Much information concerning the arrangements of these will be found in 
the Blue-book of 1864, containing the report of that body. Accounts 
and n^views of the various stages through which Eton has passed will 
be found in Edinburgh Review, 1810 (by Sydney Smith, and since repub- 
lished in his Essays), and April 1830. 

(2) Endowed Schools, of which the teachers are appointed by some 
public authority. 

(3) Schools in which the elder boys govern the younger in all periods 
of recreation, in contradistinction to the system common in private 
schools and almost universal in all schools on the continent^ which sub- 
jects the pupil to the constant supervision of the teachers. Of this lat- 
ter plan the Jesuits are perhaps the ablest exponents. 

' The English Universities are lay corporations, as also are their 
colleges. Christ Church is in the eye of the law not a college but a 
cathedral. It is true that Oxford has complete civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over her own resident members (excepting 
in suits relating to freehold land), but that is by royal charter con< 
firmed by 13 Elizabeth, c. 29. 
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toQnded and protected bj tiie ^ipe^ the members of 
which were amenable cmiIt to eodesastiad tribonals. 
Wbac wad taught in thisn was tbeologr, or prepantoij 
ti> theoL'^. When ChirLst^nitT was estaUiihed by 
law^ a cormpced Latin had beeocne die eoramon lan- 
guage of the we;<ten& parts of Europe. The senice of 
thrr Church was performed in Latin bmg aft^r the 
bodj of the people had ceased to understand that Ian- 
^atge^ fienee two lan^nages were establi^ed, the 
language of the priests and that <^ the people, the 
sacred and the proline, and the stndj of the Latin 
language became an essential part of uniT^rsit j educa- 
tion. The Greek and Hebrew languages did not, for a 
long tinke, make any part of the common course of 
uniTersitT education. The first r^Mrnfters found the 
Greek text of the New, and the Hebrew of the Old 
Tfrstament, more fiaiyourable to their opinions than the 
Vulgate, which had been pronounced equal to them by 
the in£dlible decrees of the Church. Hoioe the intro- 
ductiiMi of those two languages into the unirersities to 
ierre the purposes of attack and defimce, pp. 350-52. 

The ancient Greek philosof^y was diYided into 
physics, or natural philosophy ; cdkics, or moral philo- 
sophy ; and lo^c, p. 1 76. 

The first philo60|diers were nataial jdiilosophers, 
who attempted to explain the great phenomena of 
nature, which naturally called fiurth tli^ curiosity of 
mankind to inquire into their causes. Moral philosophy 
is the science which pretends to investigate and explain 
the principles which connect the maxims of human life. 
The systematic arrangement or method at first employed 
in natural haviog been extended to 'moral philosophy^ 
difierent authors gave difierent systems both of natural 
and moral philosophy. The patnms of each endea- 
voured to expose the weakness of the arguments adduced 
to support the systems which ?rere opposed to their 
own — an attempt in which they were usually successful. 
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since speculation is the natural home of gross sophistry. 
Hence the science of logic, which, though in its origin 
it was posterior both to physics and ethics, is commonly 
taught previous to either, pp. 353, 354. 

This ancient division of philosophy into three parts 
(which seems so perfectly agreeable to the nature of 
things) was in the greater part of the universities of 
Europe changed for another into five. The doctrine 
of spirits, of which so little can be known, took up as 
much room as the doctrine of bodies, of which so much 
can be known. Metaphysics and pneumatology were 
set in opposition to physics, and considered as the more 
useful science of the two, for the purposes of a particular 
profession. When these two sciences had been set in 
opposition to one another the comparison gave birth to 
a thvrd, treating of the qualities and attributes common 
to the subjects of the other two sciences, and wholly (as 
they were chiefly) composed of subtleties and sophisms. 
To this cobweb science the name ontology was given,^ 
pp. 354, 355. 

In the ancient moral philosophy the duties of human 
life were treated of as subservient to the happiness and 
perfection of hnman life. But when moral as well as 
natural philosophy came to be taught only as subser- 
vient to theology, the duties of human life were treated 
of as subservient to the happiness of a life to come. 
In the ancient philosophy the perfection of virtue was 
represented as productive of the most perfect happiness 
in this life. In the modem philosophy it was frequently 
represented as inconsistent with any degree of happiness 
in this life, the penance and mortification of a monk 
being preferred to the liberal, generous, and spirited 
conduct of a man, and thus the most important branches 
of philosophy became by far the most corrupted.^ The 

* The efifects of this opinion are often visible at the present day, 
and are probably answerable for no small portion of the dislike with 
which many excellent and religious m^n regard political economy and 
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common course of education was therefore (1) logic ; 
(2) ontology; (3) pneumatology, comprehending the 
doctrine of the human soul, and the Deity: (4) a de 
iMksed Hyhtem of moral philosophy ; and (5) a superficial 
courM^ of physics. These alterations were meant for, 
and possibly may have promoted, the education of 
ecolesiastics and the study of theology, but certainly 
did not render the university course more proper for the 
education of gentlemen and men of the world, or more 
likely to improve the understanding or to amend the 
hearts* This course of philosophy continues to be taught 

itii followers. Althoitf^ (as ablj pointed oat bj Perin, La Riehesse 
d^ms U* i^^KHttt CAriiHrnneti the laws of acooomical and of religioofl 
pix)grcM ;if« identioal, bein^ m both caws the denial of the lower self 
(of paMion, which is shared with the hrates) under the guidance of the 
hiffh^r m^{( (of reason, which is peculiar to man) for the sake of ob- 
tainin(Et a^^me (^tar« adTaatage ; jH dirines hare but too often treated 
as thnr enemies those who are nmlij their allies. Eren in our own 
day thin temper has been exhibited in an extreme form bj the author of 
Jlf«M^4>m <>ArMf Maiiw. a CifiUMi Hmtkmiim^ and there is more than 
<Hm)d hare l^een desiMd in Dr. PoseyV fiunoos sermcn Christianity 
^*tth^t tkf (>>Mii a Purtmiom rftki Ge$peL For some illnstrations of 
the manner in which enlightened self-in*erest, as opposed to foolish and 
ttarrow se)(Uhne«k hai^ s>^T«i to knit nations together and to realise the 
t^hrintian conception of aniTwsal peftce. see Leckj*s Butory of BmUom- 
#/««m. vt4« ii« pp. SS^I-4<KI, and the editors Qmitioms amd Exervim ta 
M^i(^t K(^mmjF^ Appendix ii. 

^ IVrha)^ the UKwi peniiciovs iateUeetnal legacy boq«eathed by this 
a\e«|liaikMU c^Him^ of inatrwctioa to sabscqnant ages has been RfaJigm, 
>ft hich has le(t deep tncMt both on oar legal and on oar popular i^ra- 
WH^K^ipiy. Iii»t«ad of t>6,:ariing gen^nd names a» mere noans of multi- 
ludt^ «v c\\lWtive iMuae« for a ruhety of partccolar penoos. foets, aod 
oi^MnaMJUHC^M, a^p^Qg in the {^muTs defragcaird bj the geoenl name, 
they w^M>» •a|^>o»ed t^ be the nameit of leial things, existi^ i^Mit frooi 
the |^a^ticular or indixidoal instancMv ana possessii^ defioita attzibntes 
i« |\nH^rt4es a^(y«Mn)y iahetyst ia their eK«M«k This folse opioion, 
lh<>Hgh a^xkwi laaiataiani ia wvMd»« lefiains djw^ iafl w eae e over popa- 
lar ih^H^ht . and on politM^ and ^xa^iico-^toDomie caMtioM, mcAoftaa 
•I^mJi of ih^ in«My«ia of *lr«^^ax)d' or * £ac^ft]>d,* qoite fbtgettiBg that 
*uoh int<My<»ta haT« no oxisfteiKy^. aput £«» tiw iaterests of the people 
who bve in thoM AMntxiosi. Agaiit w» MOKtantlr, at tlM piasent day, 
h*ar OMA «p«ak of ' TV Chnivrh * »s ih.«gh i: 'were a liri^ beii^ 
whMvtas * the Ohoivh ' is as parrir a^ xK«&a c# molutwda as* the eavaliy/ 
■MNt^ «MTing tift axproat th# ^ that cutaia pecsoos thi^ act, &e.. 
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in the greater part of the universities of Europe. Uni- 
versities, and especially wealthy universities, above the 
fear of a rival and below the confession of an error, are 
as a rule slow either to make or to adopt improvements, 
pp. 354-57. 

In process of time the universities, originally in- 
tended for the education of churchmen only, drew to 
themselves the education of almost all men of fortune, 
though what is taught in them does not seem the best 
preparation for the business of the world. In England 
it has become the custom to send young people to ^avel 
in foreign countries immediately upon leaving school. 
This absurd practice, which leads (in general) to the 
return of the youth more conceited, dissipated, and in- 
capable of application than he could easily have become 
in so short a time at home,^ is probably owing to the 

No student of Lord Coke's ' Reports ' can fail to see traces of the 
same inflaenee upon our law, in which ' uses ' were discussed as though 
thej had been living animals, and equitable severed from legal estate, 
not because such a separation was boneficial or convenient, bat because 
* A USA cannot be engendered of a use/ (Tyrrel's Case, Dj. 155.) 

And in historical investigations also, the rhetorical Btatement is but 
too often put forth as the philosophical explanation of a phenomenon, 
as when the cessation of the Crusades is accounted for by national las- 
situde, ' Europe was weary of precipitating herself upon Asia/ False 
metaphors of this class are well exposed by Guizot, Hist, de la Oiv. en 
Eur. viii. 

It is always difficult to eradicate the belief that the forms in which 
we think are identical with the thought itself, and nothing bat linguis- 
tic science enables us to see that many of the forms of grammar sup- 
posed universal are in fact restricted in use. A Greek seldom knew 
any language but his own, and thus the Aristotelian logic starts with 
the rules and deductions of the Greek grammarians. Indeed Sayce and 
Sweet unhesitatingly declare that, ' so far as the act of thought is con- 
cerned, subject and predicate are one and the same, and there are many 
languages in which they are so treated.' See Sayce, Science of Language, 
ii. 327 seq., and Sweet, Words^ Logic^ and Grammar^ in Transactions of 
Philological Society, 1876. 

' In the famoius letters of Lord Chesterfield young Stanhope is con- 
tinually warned against the lowness, vulgarity, and illiberal pursuits of 
the greater part of the young Englishmen whom he will meet when 
travelling abroad. 

L 




> 
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discredit into which the universities have £sdlen, pp. 
357, 358. 

Different plans of education seem to have been 
adopted in other ages and nations. In Greece every 
free citizen was instructed, under the direction of the 
public magistrate, in gymnastic exercises and in music. 
The one was intended to prepare the body for war ; the 
other to humanise the mind, and to dispose it for the 
social and moral duties of life. The course seems to 
have answered the former purpose more effectually than 
the latter. In ancient Rome the exercises of the caTn- 
pus ma/rtiAi8 answered the same purpose as those of 
the gymnaaiv/m in Greece; but there was nothing 
which answered to the musical education of the Greeks ; 
yet the morals of the Romans were superior to those of 
the Greeks, in both public and private life. Music and 
dancing are the delight of barbarous nations, and the 
philosophers may have mistaken a mere ancient custom 
for the dictate of political wisdom. The masters who 
instructed the young people either in music or in mili- 
tary exercises do not seem to have been paid, or even 
appointed, by the state ; it only found a public place 
for them to exercise in. In the early ages of the Greek 
and Roman republics, the other parts of education seem 
to have consisted in learning to read, write, and account, 
according to the arithmetic of the tim6s. These, how- 
ever, were left to the care of parents. The State never 
assumed any direction of them. By the law of Solon, 
indeed, children were acquitted from maintaining those 
parents in old age who had neglected to instruct them 
in some profitable trade, pp. 358, 360. 

In the progress of refinement the better sort of 
people sent their children to the schools of philosophers 
to be taught rhetoric and philosophy. But these 
schools were not supported by the public. The demand 
for this sort of knowledge was for a long time so small 
jbhat the teachers travelled about from place to 
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place in order to find constant employment. After- 
wards, when schools were established, the state did no 
more than assign them particular places to teach in. 
To Plato the state assigned the Academy, the Lycaeum 
to Aristotle, and the Portico to Zeno, whilst Epicurus 
and his followers established themselves in the Garden, 
pp. 360, 361. 

At Rome the study of the civil law made part of 
the education of some particular families, but there 
was no public school to go to. It is worth notice that 
in Greece, where law never seems to have been a science, 
the constitution of the courts of justice was very in- 
ferior to that of Rome, where law was very early con- 
sidered as a science. In Greece in general, and at 
Athens in particular, the courts of justice consisted of 
numerous and therefore disorderly bodies of people 
(500 to 1,500), whose passions were influenced by 
sympathy, and responsibility weakened by division. At 
Some, on the contrary, the chief courts had few judges, 
and even an Appius Claudius could not be wholly in- 
different to the effect of an unjust decision, the more 
fatal to the character of the judge as the deliberation pre- 
ceding it was always conducted in public, pp. 361, 362. 

The abilities of the Greeks and Romans will be 
readily allowed to have been equal to those of any 
modern nation. Yet the state was at no pains to form 
those abilities. Masters were found for instructing the 
people in every necessary art and science. The demand 
for instmction always prodnoes the talent for giving it, 
and emulation appears to have brought that talent to 
perfection. The ancient philosophers (in their in- 
fluence over the thoughts and characters of their pupils) 
seem to have been superior to modern teachers.* In 

> In discnssing the respective advantages of home and public edu- 
cation, neither Aristotle nor Quintilian ever contemplated the alienation 
of the subject of it from the legitimate influences of his home and rela- 
tions. Both appear to hare wished to free the teacher from the caprice 

L 2 
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modern times the diligence of public teachers is cor- 
rupted by the circumstances which render them inde- 
pendent of their success and reputation in their profes- 
sion. Their salaries too put it out of the power of 
private teachers to come in competition with them. 
Thus the endowments of colleges have not only comipted 
the diligence of public teachers, but have rendered it 
almost impossible to have any good private ones, 
pp. 362 -3. 

Were there no public institutions for education, no 
science would be taught for which there was not some 
demand.^ A private teacher could not find his account 
in teaching either an exploded or antiquated system of 
science. Such systems can subsist nowhere but in those 
incorporated societies for education whose prosperity 
and revenue are in a great measure independent of their 
reputation and industry. There are no public institu- 
tions for the education of women, and they are taught 
nothing but what their parents judge it necessary or 
useful for them to learn, nothing that does not tend to 
render them both likely to become tjie mistresses of a 
family, and to behave properly when they have become 
such. In every part of life a woman feels some advan- 
tage from every part of her education.' It seldom 

of individual paroDts, ^nd to excite in the pupils a healthy spirit of 
emulation, but both would have recoiled from the thought of weakening 
the institution of the family. On the other hand the boarding school 
system at present in vogue in England (whose merits have indeed been 
declared to be an ' article of fjEtith ' with the Englishman) is the most 
systematic attack on the influences of the family of which we have any 
record. It is scarcely too much to say that all close communion of 
thought and feeling between English parents and their sons ceases at a 
very early age (at least in a vast majority of instances) among the edu- 
cated classes. 

' That is to say, no science would be taught of which people ignorant 
of the said science did not feel the need! ! In other words, the urund- 
tivated would be made judges of cultivation. See Mill, v. 11. 8. & 15. 

' To us at the present time this doctrine appears strangely false. It 
must be remembered that during the last century the education of 
^men in Scotland was of a very practical character. See (e.g.) the 
al Becolleetions of Marjf SomeruUle, 
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happens that a man, in any part of his Ufe, derives any 
advantage from some of the most laborious parts of his 
education, p. 364. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention to 
the education of the people ? In some cases it is not 
necessary, in others it may be. In the progress of the 
division of labour, the employment of the great body of 
the people comes to be confined to a few very simple 
operations. The mind is formed by its employment. 
The man whose life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations has no occasion to exert his understanding 
or to exercise his invention.* His dexterity at his own 
trade seems to be acquired at the expense of his intel- 
lectual, social, and martial virtues. This is the state of 
the poor in every improved society, imless government 
take pains to prevent it. It is otherwise in barbarous 
societies, as they are called, of hunters, etc. In these, 
invention is kept alive : every man is a warrior, and, in 
some measure, a statesman too. In such a society, in- 
deed, no man can acquire that improved understanding 
which a few men sometimes possess in a more civilised 
state, yet every man does or is capable of doing almost 
everything which any other man does or is capable of 
doing. Though in a rude society there is a good deal 
of variety in the occupation of individuala, there is not 
a great deal in those of the whole society. In a civilised 
state, though there is little variety in the occupation of 
individucUs, there is an almost infinite variety in those 
of the whole society, said the few who have nothing to do 
but to observe and to reflect possess understandings in an 
extraordinary degree, both acute and comprehensive. 
It is unfortunate that such capacities are often wasted 
in voluntary or compulsory retirement, pp. 364-67. 

The education of common people requires, in a 
civilised and commercial society, the attention of the 

' See the editor^s Questions and Exercises in Political Economy, 
p. 13, qnestion 6, and the authorities therein quoted. 
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public more than that of people of some rank and for> 
tune who have time and opportunity of acquiring every 
necessary accomplishment, whose employments are such 
as exercise the head more than the hands, and who 
have Immire to improve their minds. The common 
people onght to be taught to read, write, and account, 
to which might be added the elementary parts of geo- 
metry and mechanics. There is scarce a conmion trade 
which does not afford some opportunities of applying 
the principles of geometry and mechanics. The public 
should facilitate this sort of instruction, by giving small 
premiums to the children who excel in it, and by some 
kind of public examinations. In this manner military 
and gymnastic exercises were acquired by the Greeks 
and Bomans, pp. 367-69. 

A martial spirit ought also to be infused into the 
great body of the people, for upon a martial spirit the 
security of the society depends. Where every citizen 
had the spirit of a soldier, a smaller standing army 
would be requisite : that spirit would, besides, diminish 
the dangers to liberty, whether real or imaginary, ap- 
prehended from the stsmding army. The ancient insti- 
tutions of Grreece and Rome appear to have been more 
effectual for maintaining the martial spirit of the people 
than the establishment of modem militias. They were 
more simple. Their influence was more universal. A 
man incapable of defending or of revenging himself 
wants one of the most essential parts of the character of 
a man. Even though the martial spirit of the people 
were of no use towards the defence of the society, yet, to 
prevent that sort of mental deformity from spreading 
among the people, it would deserve the attention of 
government. The same thing may be said of gross ig- 
norance, which, in a civilised society, seems to benumb 
the understanding of the inferior ranks of the people, 
rendering them an easy prey to enthusiasm and super- 
stition, if not to sedition and faction, pp. 370-72. 
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Article III. Of the Expense of Institutions for 
the Instruction of People of all Ages. 

These institutions axe chiefly those for religious in- 
struction. The teachers of the doctrine which contains 
this instruction may either depend wholly for subsistence 
upon the voluntary contributions of their hearers, or 
they may derive it from some other fund to which the 
law may entitle them, such as landed estates, tithe, or 
an established salary. Their exertions are likely to be 
greater in the former situation than in the latter. In 
this respect the teachers of new religions have had the 
advantage in attacking the ancient and established 
the clergy systems, of which reposing themselves upon 
their benetices, had neglected to keep up the devotional 
fervour of the people, and were become incapable of any 
vigorous exertion in defence even of their own estab- 
lishment. Upon such an emergency, the clergy have 
no other resource than to call upon the civil magist rate 
to persecute their adversaries. Thus the Soman Catho- 
lic clergy called upon the civil magistrate to persecute 
the Protestants : and the Church of England, to perse- 
cute the Dissenters ; and in general, every sect, when it 
has enjoyed for a century or two the security of legal 
establishment, has found itself incapable of vigorous de- 
fence against any new sect of popular and bold, though 
perhaps stupid and ignorant, enthusiasts that chose to 
attack its doctrine or discipline, pp. 372-74. 

In the Church of Some, the industry of the inferior 
clergy, deriving as they do a considerable part of their 
subsistence from the voluntary oblations of the people, 
is kept more alive by self-interest than perhaps in any 
established Protestant church, whilst the support of the 
mendicant orders depends altogether upon such obla- 
tions. The great dignitaries of the Church of Some, 
with all the accomplishments of men of the world, and 
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sometimes with those of men of learning, are careful 
to maintain the necessary discipline over their inferiors, 
but seldom give themselves any trouble about the in- 
struction of the people, p. 374. 

The independent provision bestowed on the clergy 
has seldom been given but with a view of gaining them 
to serve some political party, although it may doubtless 
have been useful in bribing the indolence of the spiritual 
guides, and preventing them from drawing customers to 
each conventicle by their address in practising on the 
passions and credulity of the populace, an artifice which 
cannot be dangerous if sects are small. If politics had 
never been called to the aid of religion, nor the tenets 
of one sect been adopted in preference to another, there 
would probably have been a great multitude of religious 
sects, but the influence of each must have been small. 
The active zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
only where there is but one sect tolerated, or where the 
whole of a large society is divided into two or three great 
sects under a regular discipline and subordination.^ 
That zeal must be innocent where the society is divided 
into two or three hundred, or as many thousand small 
sects. The teachers of each sect would be obliged to 
learn moderation, and to respect those of every other 
sect ; and the concessions which they would mutually 
find it convenient to make to one another might, in time, 
reduce the greater part of them to that pure rational 
religion, free from absurdity, imposture, and fanaticism, 
such as wise men would wish to see established ; but 
such as never has, and probably never will be, established 
by positive law. This was the aim of the Independents in 
England towards the end of the Civil War,^ pp. 374-78. 

* Of which good discipline the Church of Eome aflFords the most 
conspicuous example. Her existence is in fact the greatest obstacle 
to the safe execution of Adam Smith's project, as the United .States 

^^^flkMobably discover in the twentieth century. 

'^^^^^Bi New England, where the Independents had the power, they 

11 
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In every civilised society there have been always 
two different schemes of morality current at the same 
time ; the one strict or austere, the other liberal or 
loose. The fonfrver is admired by the common people, 
the latter is adopted by what are called people of 
fashion. The degree of disapprobation with which we 
ought to mark the vices of l&vity seems to constitute 
the principal distinction between those two opposite 
systems. The vices of levity are always ruinous to the 
common people : hence the hatred of the wiser sort of 
that class of such excesses. They are tolerated by 
people of rank, because to them they are not necessarily 
attended with ruin,* pp. 378, 379. 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the 
common people, from whom they draw their earliest 
and most numerous proselytes. The austere system of 
morality has generally been adopted by those sects; 
and the more austere their system, the better has it suc- 
ceeded,* p. 213. 

A man of fortune is, by his station, the distinguished 
member of a great society, and he is obliged not to 
fall short of the standard of morals which the general 
consent of the society prescribes to persons of his rank* 
A man of low condition in a great city is observed by 
nobody, and is therefore likely to neglect and ruin 
himself. He never emerges so effectually from this 
obscurity as by his becoming the member of a small 
religious sect. From that moment he acquires a degree 
of consideration which he never had before. In little 
religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the common 

* Adam Smith here describes a state of society exhibited in its 
most complete form in France during the reign of Louis XV. It in- 
evitably comes to an end as soon as the rich and great begin to fear the 
opinion of those who are socially their inferiors. The Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield and Horace Walpole and the Memoirs of Lord Hervey 
afford abundant illustrations of our author's meaning. 

' It has been wisely and wittily said that * a man who came to 
preach a relaxed system of morality would be pelted.' 
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people have been remarkably regular, sometimes dis- 
agreeably rigorous and unsocial. This rigour might be 
easily corrected— (1) by rendering the study of science 
and philosophy almost universal among the people of 
middling, or more than middling rank and fortune, 
which the state might do by instituting some sort of 
probation in the sciences, to be undergone by candi* 
dates for the liberal professions and for all honourable 
oflSces of trust or profit. With all the superior ranks 
thus secured against superstition, the inferior will not 
be much exposed to it, (2) By encouraging the fre- 
quency and gaiety of public diversions which dissipate 
melancholy, the nurse of enthusiasm. Such diversions 
(especially the drama, in which their artifices were held 
up to public ridicule) have always been hated by the 
fanatical promoters of popular religious frenzies,* pp. 
380, 381. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers of 
no one religion more than those of another, none of 
them would have any dependency on the executive 

* For further illustrations of the benefits conferred on public morals 
by innocent amusements, see Dumont's Bentham, Theory of LegislcUion 
(Hildreth's translation), p. 373 seq. (Princ. of Penal Code, iv. 4.) 

A lieutenant of police of the last century said that more wickedness 
was committed in Paris during the portion of Lent in which the 
theatres were shut than during four months of the season when they 
were open. According to * Eothen * (Mr. Kinglake), the season of Lent 
(observed by the Greek Church with great severity) is marked by an 
extraordinary increase of crimes of violence in Smyrna. 

There is indeed little doubt that in great towns (where there will 
always be many separated from all domestic ties) to forbid public 
amusements is simply to plunge a large part of the population into the 
lowest depths of vice ; and the drama is at any rate much less objec- 
tionable than the bull-ring or the cock-pit. It may be noted that the 
French clergy, to whose modes of thought Adam Smith had evidently 
devoted much attention, and the Scottish clergy, amongst whom he 
lived, were always much more violently opposed to the stage than was 
the Church of England. Le Couvreur was buried in a field for cattle 
on the banks of the Seine, in the same age as that in which Mrs. Oldfield 
was borne in almost regal pomp to Westminster Abbey. 

For a popular account of the long war of the clergy against the 
stage, see Lecky, History of Rationalism, vol. ii. pp. 324-64. 
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power. It would have no concern with them, but to 
keep peace among them. But wi.ere there is an estab- 
lished religion, the sovereign cannot be secure unless 
he has the means of influencing the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. The clergy of every estab- 
lished religion constitute a great corporation. Their 
interest, as an incorporated body, is never the same with 
that of the sovereign, and is sometimes directly opposite 
to it, and the terrors of religion (if sincerely believed 
in) will always conquer any fear of the temporal sove- 
reign. Articles of faith are not in the proper depart- 
ment of a temporal sovereign, who, though qualified for 
protecting^ is not so for instructing the people. His 
authority, therefore, can seldom counterbalance the 
united authority of the clergy of the established church. 
But as the public tranquillity and his own security 
often depend upon the doctrines which they propagate ; 
and as he can seldom oppose their decision, it is neces- 
sary that he should be able to influence it, by the fear 
of deprivation and the hope of preferment, pp. 381-83. 
In all Christian churches the benefices of the clergy 
are a sort of freeholds. If they held them by a more 
precarious tenure, they could not maintain their autho- 
rity with the people. But should the sovereign at- 
tempt irregularly and by violence to deprive any num- 
ber of clergymen of their fireeholds, perhaps, on account 
of their zeal in propagating some doctrine, he would, 
by persecution, render them and their doctrine ten times 
more popular, and therefore ten times more dangerous 
than they had been before. FEAE IS, IN ALMOST 
ALL CASES, A WEETCHED INSTETTMiENT OF 00- 
VEEHMENT, and ought never to be employed against 
any order of men who have any pretensions to indepen- 
dency, and least of all should force be employed against 
the respected clergy of an established church. But 
although management and persuasion are the easiest 
and safest, and force and violence the worst and most 
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dangerous, iDstruments of government, yet suoli is the 
natural insolenoe of man that he disdains to use the 
good instrument if he can, or dare to, use the bad one. 
The French government usually employed violence to 
oblige their parliaments to enregister any unpopular 
edict, but it seldom succeeded. The princes of the 
house of Stuart employed like means to influence some 
members of the parliament of England, and they were 
found intractable. The parliament of England ie now 
Tnanaged in another 'manner^ pp. 383-85. 

Formerly the bishop of each diocese was elected by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of the 
episcopal city. The people did not long retain their 
right of election. All church preferments were, in 
this manner, in the disposal of the church. Each 
clergyman was led to pay his court to his own order 
rather than to the sovereign. Through the greater part 
of Europe the Popbs gradually gained the disposal of 
almost all church preferment. By this arrangement 
the condition of the sovereign was worse than before. 
The clergy was thus formed into a kind of spiritual 
army, dispersed in different quarters, but directed by 
one head and conducted by one plan. Their arms were 
the most formidable that can well be imagined. Before 
the establishment of arts and manufactures, the wealth 
of the clergy (as they had no mode of disposing of the 
greater part but in charity and hospitality) gave them 
the same sort of influence over the common people, 
which that of the barons gave them over their tenants 
and retainers, but often to a much greater degree. In 
this state of things, if the sovereign found it diflBcult 
to resist the confederacy of Sifew of the great nobility, 
he found it more so to resist the united force of the 
clergy of his own dominions, supported by that of the 
clergy of all the neighbouring states. The privileges 

' Adam Smith here allndns to the practice of bribing members of 
parliament, which appears to have ceased about 1 784. 
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of the clergy ; their total exemption from the secular 
jurisdiction, for example, what in England was called 
the benefit of the d&rgy^ were the natural consequences 
of this state of things, pp. 385-88. 

From the ninth to the fourteenth centuries the con- 
stitution of the Church of Rome was the most formidable 
combination that was ever formed against the authority 
and security of civil government, as well as against the 
liberty J reason, and happiness of mankmd.^ Had 
this constitution been attacked by no other enemies 
but the efforts of human reason, it must have lasted 
for ever. For though reason might have unveiled the 
delusions of superstition, it could not have dissolyed the 
ties of private interest. But the gradual improvements 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, which destroyed 
the powers of the great barons, destroyed the temporal 
power of the clergy ; and in the fourteenth century the 
sovereigns in the different states of Europe endeavoured 
to recover the influence which they once had in the 
disposal of the great benefices of the church. But the 
power of the Pope was nowhere so effectually restrained 
as in France and England, and in the former country 
the clergy have, since the sixteenth century, in any 
dispute between pope and king, usually taken part with 
the latter, pp. 388-91. 

The authority of the Church of Rome was declining 
when the disputes, which gave birth to the reforma-- 
tion, began in Germany, and thence soon spread them- 

* * Benefit of Clergy was a privilege formerly allowed, by virtue of 
which a man convicted of felony or manslanghter was put to read in a 
Latin book of a Gothic black character ; and if the ordinary of Newgate 
said Legit ut elerictia, i.e. be reads like a clerk, he was only burnt in 
the hand and set free, otherwise he suffered death for his crime. 
Bailet/s Dictionary. 

* This condemnation is much too severe. * It is better that men 
should be governed by law and public opinion than by priestcraft ; but 
it is better that men should be governed by priestczafb than by brute 
violence, by such a prelate as Bunstan, than by such a warrior as 
Penda.' See Macaulay's History of England, cap. L 
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selves through every part of Europe. The new doctriues 
were received everywhere with popular favour. Reason 
recommended them to some, novelty to many ; hatred 
to the established clergy to a still greater nimiber ; but 
the zeal with which they were inculcated recommended 
them to by far the greater nimiber. The success of the 
"tiew * doctrines was almost everywhere so great, that 
the princes who happened to be on bad terms with the 
court of Eome were enabled, in their own dominions, 
easily to overturn the church. Hence the doctrines of 
the reformation were established by the princes of the 
northern states of Germany ; in Sweden by Grustavus 
Vasa ; in Denmark by Frederick of Holstein ; and in 
Berne and Zurich by the magistrates. In this situation 
the Pope cultivated the friendship of the sovereigns of 
France and Spain, of whom the latter was, at that time, 
emperor of Germany ; with whose assistance the pro- 
gress of the reformation was suppressed in their domi- 
nions. In England, however, it was be^un by Henry 
VIII. and completed in the reign of his son Edward 
VI.2 In Scotland the reformation was strong enough 
to overturn the church, and the state too, for attempting 
to support the church, pp. 391-93. 

Among the followers of the reformation there was 
no general tribunal to settle disputes ; the most impor- 
tant of which related to the government of the church 
and the right of conferring ecclesiastical benefices. 
These gave birth to the Lutheran and Calvinistic sects ; 
the only sects among them of which the doctrine and 
discipline have ever been established by law in any 
part of Europe. The former preserved episcopal go- 
vernment, and gave the sovereign the disposal of 

* The revival of an old doctrine or practice is often, in effect, similar 
to the institution of a new one. 

* In England the clergy almost universally sided with the king. 
No one was more zealous for the Royal Supremacy than Bishop 
Gardiner (see Gardiner, De Vera Obedientia), Bishops Bonner and 
Tunstal also wrote in favour of it. 
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bishoprics and consistorial benefices (thereby rendering 
him the real head of the church *), without depriving 
the bishop of the right of collating to the smaller 
benefices ; this system was also favourable to peace and 
good order, and to submission to the civil sovereign. 
The latter bestowed upon the people of each parish the 
right of electing their own pastor ; and established the 
most perfect equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this institution, while it remained in vigour, 
seems to have been productive of disorder and confusion. 
The latter part seems never to have had any eflfects but 
what were perfectly agreeable, pp. 393-97. 

In coimtries where chnrch benefices are, the g^reater 
part of them, very moderate, a chair in a university is 
generally a better establishment than a chnrch benefice. 
The universities have, in this case, the choosing ot 
their professors from all the churchmen of the country. 
Where church benefices, on the contrary, are many of 
them considerable, the church naturally draws from the 
universities the greater part of their eminent men of let- 
ters. In the foTTner situation the universities are filled 
with the most eminent men of letters in the country. 
In the latter^ few eminent men are likely to be found 
among them (except perhaps professors of law and 
physic). In Greece and Eome the far greater part of 
eminent men of letters, if we except poets, orators, and 
a few historians, appear to have been either public or 
private teachers of philosophy or rhetoric. To impose 
upon any man the necessity of teaching year after year 
a particular branch of science is the most eflfectual 



* Even the title * Head of the Church * does not appear to have been 
a novelty in England. Bracton says expressly that the king * fills the 
place of Christ on earth/ and that he is the * Vicar of God.' Bracton, 
book i. cap. 8. See for legal authorities on the subject, Caudrey's 
Case {Coke's Reports, part v. p. 1 seq.). 

Much information will also be found in Hook's Lv^ea of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury (Introduction to vol. vi.). 
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method of rendering him completely master of it 
himself, pp. 397-99. 

The revenue of every established church is a branch 
of the general revenue of the state, which is diverted to 
a purpose very different from the defence of the state.' 
The tUhe is a real land tax which puts it out of the 
power of the proprietors of land to contribute so largely 
towards the defence of the state, as they might other- 
wise be able to do. The rent of land is according to 
some the sole and according to others the principal 
fund from which the exigencies of the state must be 
ultimately supplied. The more of this fund that is 
given to the church, the less can be spared to the state. 
Other things being supposed equal, the richer the church 
the less able must the state be to defend itself. In 
several Protestant countries the tithes and church lands 
have been found nearly sufficient to afford competent 
jBalaries to the established clergy, and also to defray the 
other expenses of the state. The whole expense of the 
Church of Scotland cannot exceed 85,000i. a year, which 
affords a decent subsistence to 944 ministers, besides 
paying the expenses of building and repairing of 
churches ; yet no church is better conducted, if those 
of Switzerland are excepted, which, however, are not 
better endowed. The proper performance of every ser- 
vice requires that its recompense should be proportioned 
to the natnre of the service.^ If any service is under- 
paid, it is apt to suffer by the incapacity of those em- 
ployed in it. If it is over-paid, it is apt to suffer by 
their negligence and idleness, pp. 399-401. 

^ It is not tme as a matter of histoiy that the revenues of the 
Chiux;h have been bestowed by the State. They have been bestowed by 
private individuals for the most part, and merely protected by the State. 

* Our author is never tired of urging this argument. 
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PART IV. 

Of the Expense of supporting the Dignity of the 

Sovereign. 

Above the expenses necessary for enabling the 
sovereign to perform his several duties, a certain ex- 
pense is requisite for the support of his dignity. This 
expense varies both with the diflTerent periods of im- 
provement, and with the different forms of govern- 
ment. We expect more splendour in the court of a 
king than in the mansion-house of a burgomaster. 

Conclusion. — The expense of defending the society, 
and that of supporting the dignity of the chief magis- 
trate, are both laid out for the general benefit of the 
society. It is reasonable, therefore, that they should 
be defrayed by the whole society, all the members con- 
tributing in proportion to their respective abilities. 
The expense of the administration of justice may be 
defrayed by the general contributions of the whole 
society ; or by the persons immediately concerned, by 
the fees of court. Local expenses onght to be defrayed 
by a local revenue. The expense of good roads is 
best defrayed by turnpike tolls, which lay it upon those 
who travel or carry goods from one place to another, 
and upon those who consume them. The expense of 
the institutions for education and religious instruction, 
being for the advantage of all, may properly be defrayed 
by general contribution, but it may also and perhaps 
more advantageously be defrayed by those who benefit 
from them, or by voluntary contributions, pp. 401-3. 
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CHAPTER n. 
Of Ae Soireef tf AeOoMnl «r FiUie BereHne of the 



Ths rerenue wfaieh nuut definy all the expenses of 
the govemmeiit may be diawn either: (1) firom some 
fond which belongs to the sovereign or oomnMNiwealth ; 
or (2) from the revenne of the people, p. 404. 

PART I. 

Of the Fimds or Soirees of Serouie wMeh may pecu- 
liarly belong to the Sorereigii or Commo n w e alth, 

These fimds most consist either in stocky or in land. 
The sovereign, like any other owner of stock, may derive 
a revenne from it either by employing it himself or by 
lending it. His revenue is, in the one case, profit^ in 
the other, imierest. It is only in the rudest state of 
civil government that profit has made the principal 
part of the public revenue of a monarchical state. 
Small republics have sometimes derived a considerable 
revenue from the profit of mercantile projects. Ham- 
burg is said to do so by a wine cellar and an apothe- 
cary's shop. The profit of a public bank has been 
a source of revenue to more considerable states, such as 
Venice and Amsterdam* The post office is properly a 
mercantile project, and is, perlmps, the only one which 
has been successfully managed by every sort of govern- 
ment.' Prmces, however, have frequently engaged in 

* This is to a great extent due to the fAd that the goyernment 
(which in almoet every other mercantile project is likely to suffer much 
from the negliffence of its agents) has in the case of the post office an 
army of unpaid spies, in the shape of aU writers and receivers of letters 
who are sure to keep a sharp eye on the officials. The post office is a 
particular case of a widely diffused principle, viz. that the same exer- 
tions which are necessary to produce a given result are often capable of 
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many mercantile projects, but seldom with success. 
The profusion with which their affairs are managed 
renders it almost impossible that they should. No two 
characters seem more inconsistent than those of trader 
and sovereign, a truth amply illustrated by the history 
of the English East India Company (pp. 404-7). 

A state may derive some part of its public revenue 
from the interest of money. The canton of Berne 
derives a considerable revenue by lending part of itsf 
treasure to foreign states. The security of this revenue 
must depend : (1) upon the security of the funds in 
which it is placed ; and (2) upon the probability of 
the continuance of peace with the debtor nation. The 
city of Hamburg has established a sort of public pawn- 
shop, which lends money to the subjects of the state at 
6 per cent., by which it is pretended that the state 
gains 33,750i. sterling a year. Pennsylvania invented 
a method of lending, not money, but the equivalent of 
money, to its subjects, in the form of legal tender notes 
redeemable fifteen years after date. The success of the 
experiment arose from three concurrent circumstances. 
1. Demand for some other instrument of commerce 
than gold and silver money. 2. The good credit of the 
Government. 3. That the whole (nominal) value of 
the paper should never exceed that of the gold and 
silver money which it displaced. The perishable nature 
of stock and credit render them unfit to be trusted to, 
as the principal funds of that revenue which can give 
security to government, pp. 407-8. 

Land is a fund of a more stable and permanent 
nature, and has been the principal source of public 
revenue of many a great nation ; e.g. the ancient re- 
publics of Greece and Italy. The rent of the crown 
lands constituted, for a long time, the greater part of 

producing many similar results, e.g. police, army, &c. See Senior, 
Political Economy, 76-6, and M'Leod's Dictionary of Political Ecojtomy^ 
article * Chadwick.* 

M 2 
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the revenue of the ancient sovereigns of Europe. Wax, 
and the preparation for war, occasion the greater part of 
the necessary expense of all great states. In ancient 
Grreece and Italy every citizen was a soldier at his own 
expense, and in the ancient monarchies of Europe the 
body of the people took the field at the expense of their 
lords without bringing any new charge upon the sove- 
reign. The other expenses of government were mode- 
rate, which the rent of a great landed estate might 
defray. In the present state of Europe the rent of all 
the lands in the country, managed as they probably 
would be if they aU belonged te one proprietor, would 
scarce amount to the ordinary revenue laid upon the 
people even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain amounts to upwards of ten millions a 
year.^ But the land-tax at four shillings in the pound 
falls short of two millions, pp. 408-11. 

The revenue which the great body of the people 
derives from land is in proportion, not to the rent^ but 
to the produce of the land. The whole produce, except 
what is reserved for seed, is. either annually consimied 
by the people, or exchanged for something that is con- 
sumed by them. Whatever keeps down the produce of 
the land below what it would otherwise rise to, keeps 
down the revenue of the great body of the people still 
more than it does that of the proprietors of land, since 
the rent of land is (in Great Britain) seldom more than 
the third part of the produce, pp. 411, 412. 

Though there is no civilised state in Europe which 
derives the greater part of its public revenue from the 
rent of lands which are the property of the state, yet 
in all the great monarchies there are still large tracts of 
land which belong to the crown. These are, in general, 
mere waste and loss of country, the sale of which 
would, however, produce a large sum of money, which 

> The revenue for 1876-77 amoimted to 81,946,636/., of which the 
land-tax yielded 2,532,0002. 
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might be applied to the payment of the public 
debts. 

The crown might immediately enjoy the revenue 
which this price woul 1 redeem from mortgage. In a 
few years it would enjoy another revenue, arising from 
the cultivation of these lands. It would, in all cases, 
be for the interest of the society to replace the revenue 
which the crown enjoys from its lands by some other 
revenue, and to divide those hinds, by public sale, among 
the people. Parks, pleasure grounds, and public walks 
seem to be the only lands which, in a civilised monarchy, 
ought to belong to the crown, pp. 412, 413. 

PART 11. 

Of Taxes. 

It has been shown in the First Book of this inquiry 
that the private revenue of individuals arises ultimately 
from three dififerent sources, rent, profit, and wages. 
Every tax must be finally paid from the private revenue 
of individuals, which arises ultimately from rent, profit^ 
and wages. It is necessary to premise the four follow- 
ing maxims:* (1) The subjects of every state ought to 
contribute to the support of government, in proportion 
to their respectiye abilities; that is, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively eigoy under the proteo* 
tion of the state.^ (2) The tax which each individual is 
bound to pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. 

(3) Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the 
manner, most convenient for the contributor to pay it 

(4) Every tax ought to be so contrived as bofch to take 
out, and to keep out, of the pockets of the people, as 

' F. 519. M. y. 2. 2. Bogers's Political Economy, 273 seq. 

^ Taixation can be levied only on which a man can save. Whether 
he would actually save to that amount if untaxed is a different question. 
(See Rogers's note on this passage.) Of course the practical diflSculty 
is to determioe what each person has from which he can oontribnte. 
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little 2LB possible, over and above wliat it brings in to the 
public treasury of the state. A tax may either take out 
or keep out of the pockets of the people a great deal 
more than it brings into the public treasury, and in 
four ways : 1, by the nuTnber of officers who levy it ; 
2, by obstructing the industry of the people ; 3, by 
penalties incurred in attempting to evade the tax ; 4, 
by subjecting the people to the frequent visits and 
eocaminatioiis of tax-gatherers. The evident justice 
and utility of the foregoing maxims have recommended 
them more or less to the attention of all nations,* 
pp. 413-17. 

4hticle I. Taoses upon Rent Taxes upon the 

Rent of Land. 

A tax upon the rent of land may either be imposed ac- 
cording to a certain canon not to be altered ; or it may 
be imposed so as to vary with every variation in the real 
rent of land. A land-tax which, like that of Great 
Britain, is assessed upon each district according to a 
certain invariable canon, though equal at the time of 
establishment, becomes unequal in process of time, ac- 
cording to the unequal degrees of improvement in the 
diflferent parts of the country. In England the land- 
tax was unequal at its iirst establishment. It offends, 
therefore, against the j^rs^ maxim. It is agreeable to 
the other three, pp. 417, 418. 

The advantage which the landlord has derived from 
the invariable constancy by which the lands are rated to 
the land-tax has been principally owing to circum- 
stances extraneous to the tax. It has been owing in part 
to the prosperity of almost every part of the country, 
the rents everywhere continually rising. The landlords, 
therefore, have gained the difference between the tax 

» F. 620. M. V. 2. 2-4. 
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which they would have paid according to the present 
rent of their estates, and that which they actually pay.^ 
Had rents been gradually falling, the landlords would 
have lost this difference. As this tax is payable in 
money, so the valuation of the land is expressed in 
money. Since the establishment of this valuation, the 
valuation of silver has been pretty uniform, and there 
has been no alteration in the standard coin.^ Had 
silver risen, it would have proved very oppressive to the 
landlord. Had it fallen, it would have reduced the 
revenue of the sovereign. Had any considerable altera- 
tion been made in the standard of the money, it would 
have hurt the revenue of the proprietor, or that of the 
sovereign, pp. 418-20. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with every 
variation of the rent, is recommended by the Economists 



1 The rise in rent during the early part of the eighteenth centuir was 
very considerable. The dr^td of a ftdl land-tax often made the land- 
lords incline towards a pacific policy. For an account of the origin and 
progress of the land-tax, see Macaulay's History of England, cap. 19. 

* For some ingenious conjectures on the variations in comparative 
value of the precious metals since 1782, see Jevons's paper on ' Variation 
of Prices since 1782,' in the Journal of the Statistical Society for 1865. 
It is the object of the paper to show that after 1790 an enormous and 
long-continued elevation of general prices presents itself, and after reach- 
ing its maximum about 1809, an equally remarkable decline sets in, 
wMch lasts till 1849, in which year prices were to those of 1809 as 
41 to 100. According to Jevons the substitution of paper for specie can 
have produced but a small part of the elevation, and as to bad com 
harvests they wiU not account for a rise in price in the case of metals, 
fibres, and oils. The progress of our industiy has been continuous, and 
merely accelerated of late years, so that there is nothing in it to account 
for a great rise or a great &1L The high prices point to a redundancy 
of the precious metals, and were attended with a drain to the east from 
1800 to 1815, and a comparatively low price of oriental produce. But 
when prices fell very much the drain was stopped, and oriental produce 
rose. After the Australian and Califomian gold discoveries, the drain re- 
commenced, general prices rose, and the pnces of oriental produce again 
fell. (The rise in price from 1849 to 1865 amounted to 21 per cent.) 
In these cases, had the cause of the drain of precious metals to the east 
been the great demand for oriental produce, such produce would have 
been comparatively high, not low, in price. 



■^ 
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of France as the most equitable of all taxes, since all 
taxes, as they 8a,j, must ultimately fall upon the rent of 
land, and-therefore ought to be imposed equally upon 
the fund which must finally pay them.* It will appear, 
from the following review, what are the taxes which 
fall finally upon the rent of land, and what are tliose 
which fall finally upon some other fund. In the Vene- 
tian territory, arable lands, given in lease, are taxed at 
10 per cent., but if the proprietor cultivates his own 
lands, he pays only 8 per cent, of the supposed rent. 
This is more equal than the land-tax of England, and 
might, under a proper administration, and by a public 
register of leases, be easily carried into efifect. Some 
landlords, instead of raising the rent, take a fine for the 
renewal of the lease.^ This is, in most cases, injurious 
to the landlord, frequently hurtful to the tenant, and 
always hurtful to the community. Some leases pre- 
scribe to the tenant a certain mode of cultivation. This 
condition ought to be considered as an additional rent.^ 
Some landlords require a rent in kind, and others a 
rent in service. Such rents are always more hurtful to 
the tenant than beneficial to the landlord. When the 



* This dictum is obviously false, for if it were true the whole of the 
taxation of the country, imperial and local, might be t^en from rent, 
and yet the landlord would ultimately recover a greater income than he 
had before. (See Kogers's note on this passage.) 

For a refutation of the erroneous theories of the Economists, see 
M'Lerd. 

^ This practice is now nearly extinct. It was always dishonest. 

' Excessive game-preserving does not seem to have been common in 
Adam Smith's time, and hence the difficulties which it causes between 
landlord and tenant were little known. As to the interest which the 
public has in its continuance, see Fawcett's Political Economy^ p. 217 
seq. 

Conditions prescribing a particular mode of cultivation are justi- 
fied by some on the ground that it is the interest of the tenant to 
exhaust the farm by overcropping, durjng the last six or seven years of 
the lease, whilst it is of course for the interest of the landlord that it 
should be kept in good order throughout. See M'Culloch's note on this 
passage in his edition of Adam Smith, p. 374. 
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landlord chooses to occupy a part of his own lands himself, 
the rent should be valued by the farmers and landlords 
in the neighbourhood, and an abatement of the tax 
might be granted to him, provided the rent of the lands 
which he occupied did not exceed a certain sum, for 
the system of cultivating by bailiff by no means de- 
serves encouragement, pp. 420-23. 

Such a system of administration might, perhaps, 
free a tax of this kind from uncertainty. The expense 
of levying a land-tax which varied with every variation 
of the rent, would no doubt be somewhat greater than 
that of levying one which was always rated according to 
a fixed valuation. The discouragement which a vari- 
able land-tax of this kind might give to the improve- 
ment of land seems the principal objection :* this might 
be obviated by regulations suflBcient not only for the 
landlord's complete indemnification, but so as to give 
some encouragement to the improvement of land. A 
tax of this kind would suit all the variations of the so- 
ciety, consequently would be more proper than a tax 
always to be levied according to a certain valnation, 
pp. 423-25. 

Some states, instead of the simple expedient of the 
register of leases, have had recourse to the expensive one 
of an actual survey and valuation of all the lands in the 
country. Doomsday Booh seems to have been the re- 
sult of a very accurate survey of this kind. In the 
ancient dominions of the King of Prussia, the land-tax 
is assessed according to an actual survey and valuation. 
According to that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
20 to 25 per cent., ecclesiastics from 40 to 45 per 
cent., pp. 425, 426. 

A land-tax assessed according to a general survey, 

* Bogers doubts whether a variable land-tax would have any such 
effect. See his note. 

For M'Cnlloch*8 view, which is strongly opposed to such t<axes, set 
his edition of Wealth of NaUona, p. 613. 
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bow equal soever at first, must become unequal, unless 
an attention is paid to it, wbich is unsuitable to tbe 
nature of government. The governments of Prussia, 
Bohemia, Sardinia, and Milan actually exert this atten- 
tion, which is likely in the long-run to bring to the 
contributors more vexation than relief, pp. 426, 427. 

Taxes which are proportioned, not to the Bent, but to 

the Produce of Land. 

Taxes upon the prochice of land are in reality taxes 
upon the renty and are finally paid by the landlord ; * 
the farmer always computing the value of all the taxes 
before he agrees with the landlord for the rent. The 
tithej and every other land-tax of this kind, are very 
unequal taxes. Upon the rent of rich lands it may be 
no more than one fifth, or 48. in the pound, whereas upon 
that of the poorer lands it may amount to one half, or 
10«. in the pound. The tithe is also a great discourage- 
ment both to tlie improvements of the landlords and 
to the cultivation of the farmer, as one who lays out no 
part of the expense is to share so largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of onadder was for a long time confined 
by the tithe to the United Provinces, and introduced 
into England only in consequence of the statute which 
enacted that 58. an acre should be received in lieu of 
all manner of tithe upon that article, pp. 427-29. 

In many parts of Asia the state is principally sup- 
ported by a land-tax proportioned to the produce. In 
China it consists in a tenth part of the produce ; but 
this tenth part is so very moderately estimated as in 
many provinces not to exceed the thirtieth part. The 
land-tax of Egypt amounted to a fifth part. In Asia 

* This principle has one exception, viz. the case in which the 
tenant is a man of exceptional skill. His skill cannot be appropriated 
by the landowner, and the tithe will in this case fall on the tenant 
(see Eogtrs's note). This of course does not apply to the case of a 
tithe-rent charge, which will always fall on the landlord. 
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this sort of land-tax is said to interest the sovereign in 
the improvement and cultivation of land. But the 
tithe of the church is divided into such small portions 
that no one of the proprietors can have an interest 
of this kind, pp. 429, 430. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied 
either in hmd or, according to a certain valuation, in 
money. The parson of a parish may find advantage in 
receiving his tithe in hmd ; but a sovereign could not, 
from receiving his taxes in kind. A tax upon the pro-^ 
duce of land which is levied in money may be levied 
according to a valuation which varies with the market 
price, or according to some fixed valuation. The 
produce of a tax levied in the forToer way wijil vary 
only according to the variations of the real prod/ace of 
the land. That levied in the latter way will vary, not 
only according to the variations in the produce, but 
according to the value of the precious metals, and the 
standard of the coin. When a certain sum of money is 
to be paid in full compensation for all tax and tithe, 
the tax becomes like the land-tax in England.^ Such 
is the mod/U8 taken in lieu of tithes. It neither en- 
courages nor discourages improvement, pp. 430-32. 

Taxes upon the Bent of Houses. 

The rent of a house may be distinguished into 
huildvag-renfit and ground-rent. The former is the 
interest or profit of the capital expended in building 
and keeping the house in constant repair^ which is 
regulated by the ordinary interest of money. What- 
ever part of the whole rent of a house is over and 
above this reasonable profit goes to ground-rent, and 

> The tithe has now been commuted for a money payment, founded 
on the average price of wheat, barley, and oats daring the seven pre- 
vious years. No notice having been taken by the Act 6 and 7 William 
IV. cap. 71 of wool, meat, butter, and cheese, the tithe owner has been 
iigured in an important particular. (See Bogers's note.) 
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is paid to the ground-owner. Grround-rents vary 
according to the situation; they are highest in the 
capital, and where the demand for houses happens to 
be the greatest, whilst in the country they are often no 
more than the same land would yield if employed in 
agriculture, pp. 432-33. 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the tenant, and 
proportioned to the whole rent of each house, could not 
long affect the building-rent : it would divide itself 
partly upon the inhabitant of the house, and partly 
upon the owner of the ground, in what proportion it 
is not very easy to ascertain; whilst as between the 
inhabitants of houses, the richer would probably pay 
more in proportion than the poorer, pp. 433 35. 

The rent of houses is in one respect essentially dif- 
ferent from the rent of land. The latter is paid for the 
use of a productive subject, the former for the use 
of an unproductive subject.^ The rent must therefore 
be drawn from some other source of revenue. A tax 
upon the rent of houses, so far as it falls upon the in- 
habitants, must be drawn from the same source as the 
rent itself, and is one of those taxes which must fall 
indiflferently upon all the three sources of revenue, and 
is in every respect of the same nature as a tax upon 
consumable commodities. In general, there is no ar- 
ticle of expense by which a man's whole expense can be 
better judged of than by his house-rent.* A propor- 
tional tax upon this article would probably be very 
productive. The rent of houses might be easily ascer- 
tained. Uninhabited houses ought to pay no tax. 
Houses inhabited by the proprietors ought to be rated 



' This opinion is consistent with onr author's theory of productive 
and unproductive expenditure, with which it must stand or fall. 

* It may be doubted whether this is true, unless the choice of lo- 
cality is purely voluntary. The artisan, for instance, has no choice 
between town and country, so far as the more delicate occuputions are 
concerned. 
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according to the rent they would be likely to bring if 
leased to a tenant,^ pp. 435, 436. 

Gronafl-rents are a still more proper subject of taxa- 
tion than the rent of houses. A tax on ground-rent 
would not raise the rent of houses. It would fall upon 
the owner of the ground-rent, who always acts as a 
monopolist. Ground-rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a species of revenue which can best bear a tax. 
It being a revenue enjoyed without any attention of the 
owner, a tax upon it would occasion no discouragement 
to industry. Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a 
more proper subject of peculiar taxation than even the 
ordinary rent of land. There might be some difficulty 
in ascertaining the proportion of the ground-rent to the 
building-rent, though the diflBculty does not seem very 
great, pp. 436-38. 

In Holland every house, tenanted or untenanted, is 
taxed at 2^ per cent, of its value — a great hardship on 
the owners of the latter. The contrivers of the taxes 
imposed upon houses in England, at different times 
seem to have imagined that there was some great diifi- 
culty in ascertaining the real rent of every house: 
hence the tax of two shillings upon every heourth. 
This was abolished soon after the revolution. The next 
tax of this kind was upon every dwelling-house inha- 
bited according to the number of windows it contained. 
This tax was repealed, and in its stead was established 
the window-tax. The principal objection to all such 
taxes is their inequality, as they must frequently fall 
much heavier upon the poor than upon the rich.' A 

1 This principle is generally cerried out at the present day, to the 
great scandal of those who think that palaces like Belvoir and Chats- 
irorth ought to be rated rather in proportion to their cost than to their 
letting yalue. Probably Adam Smith is more in the right than are his 
critics. 

^ F. 621 seq. But it must be remembered that rents ac^just them^ 
selves to the altered conditions comparatively slowly. 

' Few taxes can be worse than those the avoidance of which con* 
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house of lot. rent in the country may have more 
windows than a house of 500L rent in London. Such 
taxed are, therefore, contrary to the first of the four 
maxims above-mentioned, pp. 438-40. 

Akticlb !!• Taxes upon the Profit, or upon the Revenue 

arising from Stock. 

The revenue arising from stock divides itself into 
two parts: (1) that which pays the interest; and (2) 
that which is over and above what is necessary for 
paying the interest. The latter part of profit is a 
subject not taxable directly. It is a compensation for 
the risk and trouble of employing the stock. The 
employer must have this compensation, otherwise he 
cannot continue the employment. If he was taxed 
directly in proportion to the whole profit, he must 
either raise the rate of profit, or pay less interest. In 
the former case, the tax would be finally paid by the 
landlord, or by the consumer according to the way in 
which he employed his stock. In the latter case, the 
tax would fall upon the interest of money,* pp. 440,441. 

The interest of money seems, at first sight, a subject 
as fit to be taxed directly as the rent of land. Two 
circumstances, however, render it less proper. (1) The 
quantity and value of the land which any man pos- 
sesses can never be a secret, but the whole amount of 
his capital cannot be exactly ascertained. It is liable, 
besides, to continual variations. (2) Land is a subject 

strains the object of them to ii^ure his bodily condition, as by closing 
windows or blocking np chimneys (see Bogers's note). 

> It is asserted by Mr. Mill that a general tax on profits cannot he 
shifted, though a particular tax (e.g. on brewers) wiU be (Mill. v. 3. 3.). 
But (as Bogers points out) MiU assumes that the rate of profit depends 
entirely on competition (' in the field '). If ike competition be for cus- 
tomera ('for the field') the tax may ruin the weaker dealers and 
increase the profit of those who remain. 
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which cannot he removed, whereas stock easily may* 
A tax, therefore, which tended to drive away stock from 
any country would tend to dry up every source of 
revenue. The profits of stock, the rent of land, and 
the wages of labour would be diminished by the re- 
moval. Hence the loose manner in which stock is 
estimated by those nations who have attempted to tax 
the revenue arising from it. If the Icmde of England 
are not rated to the land-tax at half their value, the 
stock of England (assessed upon houses) is scarce rated 
at the fiftieth part of its actual value, pp. 441-44. 

In all countries a severe inquisition into the cir^ 
cumstances of private persons has been carefully avoided. 
At Hamburg every inhabitant pays to the state one 
fourth per cent, of all he possesses : this is a tax upon 
stock. Every man dsseases himself upon oath before a 
magistrate. This tax is paid with great fidelity. Nor 
is it peculiar to Hamburg. Similar instances are to be 
found in Switzerland, at Underwald, Zurich, and Basle. 
And once a tax of the fiftieth penny was imposed upon 
every citizen in Holland, assessed in the same manner 
as at Hamburg, pp. 444-46. 

Taxes upon the Profit of Particular Employments. 

In some countries taxes are imposed on the profits 
of stock, sometimes when employed in particular 
branches of trade, and sometimes when employed in 
agriculture. Of tiie former kind are, in England, the 
tax upon hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney 
coaches, &c. A tax upon the profits of stock must 
always finally &U upon the consumers, and if it is pro- 
portioned to the trade of the dealer occasions no oppres- 
sion to him ; although if it be the same on all dealers 
it tends to favour the great and to oppress the small, 
pp. 446-47. 

What in France is called the personal taille is, per- 
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hsfSj the most important tax upon the profits of stock 
^nployed in agricnltore that is levied in any part of 
Emrope. Daring the feudal government in Europe the 
sovereign was obliged to content himself with taxing 
tho0e who were too weak to refuse to pay taxes. The 
great lords constantly refiued to subject themselves to 
any constant tax.' But they were willing that the 
sovereign should tax the other occupiers of land, held 
by ignoble tenure. Sometimes the tax was laid upon 
the supposed profits of those who held in &rm or lease 
lands belonging to other people ; and in this case the 
taille was said to be personaL It was the occasion of 
much oppression and injustice, for since the profits 
could only be guessed at, it was necessarily both arbi- 
trary and unequal,^ pp. 447-50. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of stock in 
a particular branch of trade, the traders are careful that 
the tax should Ml upon the consumer. But when a 
tax is imposed upon the profits of stock employed in 
agriculture, it must fall finally upon the landlord. In 
countries where the personal taille takes place, the 
£euiner is commonly assessed in proportion to the stock 
which he appears to employ in cultivation. He there- 
fore wishes to appear scarce able to pay anything, for 
fear of being obliged to pay too much. Hence the 
cultivation is degraded owing to the wretched stock and 
implements employed, by which the public, the farmer, 
and the landlord all suffer, pp^ 450, 451. 

What are called poll-taxes in America — annual taxes 
of so much a head upon every negro — are properly taxes 
upon the profits of a species of stock employed in agri- 

' This dictum refers to direct taxes, for the great lords mnst have 
paid indirect taxes (such as import duties) like the rest. But perhaps 
they were too ignorant to perceive this. 

' The taille was abolished at the Eevolution. For an account of 
the present French land-tax, or contribution fonciere, see M'Culloch*8 
Ition of Wealth of Nations, pp. 567, 616. 
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culture. The tax fEdls upon the planter as landlord. 
Taxes of so much a head upon the bondmen employed 
in cultivation seem anciently to have been common all 
over Europe. Hence poll-taxes of all kinds are repre- 
sented as badges of slavery.^ Every tax is, to the person 
who pays it, a badge of liberty. It denotes that he has 
some property, and therefore cannot himself be the 
property of a master. A poll-tax on slaves is altogether 
different from a poll-tax upon freemen. That upon 
slaves is indirect, and, although sometimes unequal 
(owing to the different values of slaves), in no respect 
arbitrary. That on freemen is direct, and always 
either arbitrary or unequal, and in most cases both one 
and the other. The taxes upon servants are not taxes 
upon atock'i but upon eocfpeTiae. Taxes upon the profit 
of stock in pa/rticular employments never affect the 
interest of money. Nobody will lend his money for less 
interest to those who exercise the taxed than to those 
who exercise the untaxed employment. 

Taxes upon the revenue arising from stock, in all 
employments will sometimes fall upon the interest of 
money, as the Vingtieme does in France on that par- 
ticular form of annuity known as ' contracts,' pp. 451-53. 

Appendix to Articles I. and II. Taxes upon the 
capital value of Land, Houses, amd Stock. 

While property remains in the possession of the same 
person, the permanent taxes imposed upon it have never 
been intended to diminish its capital value, but only 
part of the revenue arising from it. But when property 
changes hands, such taxes have frequently been imposed 
upon it as necessarily take away some part of its capital 
value. The transference of all sorts of property from 

* For the poll-tax of 1381, see Bogeis, Agricultvre and Prices^ i. 
p. 84. It was rather the occasion than the caiue of the tremendous 
insurrection of the villeins. 

N 
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tti/1 iUMu\ U) ilm Hving, and that of immovable property 
frofn i\\^ livin(( to th» living, are transactions which 
mnmi Imi (iotuumlii^I. Such transactions may be taxed 
illrm^tly. Thw trannftjnjnco of movable property from 
tl>« living </0 tli« llvin(( maybe taxed indirectly — (1) 
t)y rm|iiirlnt; that tho deed containing the obligation 
to rmiiiy Nhould bn written upon paper or parchment 
whiwn liMn paid a ntainp duty; (2) that it should be re- 
otirtlml \\\ Ntunopublin or private register, and by impos- 
ing duMoH on rt^giHtratlon. The Vioeaima Hereditatum 
linpoKod by AugUMtUH \ipon the Romans was a tax upon 
tht* t mnnftirt^uot^ of property from the dead to the liv- 
iu|{« Of tlu^ mvn\o kind is the Dutch and English tax 
\)pou nuoooHttiourt, 11 U\x to which little objection can be 
\m\\^ wht^u iinjH^jHHl upon coHat&rala. T/VTien imposed 
\\\m\ ♦^♦Vt^VH (whos0 p)\>apt>cts are usually iignred by 
tht* \\^ii\ of tVir ti\tJ\or) they are generally cruel and 

Th^ vN^^uuititvii \rf tht> frxidal law were taxes upon the 
tmw^ft^^vuw \xf ImuI, lH>th fn^u the dead to the living 
«^uvi ft\xiu tW Uviujc to the living** The heir of eveiy 
imm^U^^W vtw^SiJ \4' the oxv^wn paid a certain duty, 
I^^^MTtU^y ^ y^^wr^ik ix^ut% ujK^x ttveiving the iuvestituie 
\vf th^ <^tat^ By tl^ ftmvijd bw* the vasad vvuld iM>t 
i^itt^*,^^ withvmt tht^ \\xi^:?««it \\f hi$ $uperivv« who extoarted 
^ Sw<[^ tftvr ^)itiu^ iu* Tiwet? u|wu the ^e Oit latoxis. 
vvr s>ir Uttvfe Wlvi K vvrtaiu t^^auiv^ tak^ plxv in nujiy 
wmii^tiri^^ 5itt¥i uvjJ^^v^ Jii hwuich oof the r^vi«iae oc the si?re- 
?ifk^^ 5^^"^ tiwttfesictioJtfc? ttvjiy l«e taxj?%J mitr>?cciT by 

^ «\ i>%^ ^5^ >«» i>i>K"^ $tiv\>j»j$ivir* :Jcait:j:ruCi» Somtf*xm»i^ awar WMa. 
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those duties may or may not be proportioned to the vahie 
of the subject transferred. Those modes of taxation 
are of very modem invention. In about a century, 
however, stamp-duties have in Europe become almost 
universal, and duties upon registration extremely com- 
mon. There is no art which one government sooner 
learns of another than that of draining money from the 
pockets of the people.^ Taxes upon the transference of 
property from the dead to the living fall upon the per- 
son to whom the property is transferred. Taxes upon 
the sale of land fall altogether upon the seller; the seller 
being almost always obliged to sell ; but the buyer is 
scarce ever under the necessity of buying ^ and the more 
he is obliged to give in the way of tax the less he will 
be disposed to give in the way of price. Such taxes, 
therefore, fall almost always on a necessitous person, 
pp. 455-57. 

Taxes upon the sale of newAmilt houses, where the 
building is sold without the ground, fall generally upon 
the buyer, for the builder must have his profit or give 
up the business. Taxes upon the sale of old houses, 
and ground-rents, fall upon the seller, as in the case of 
land. Their sale is indeed seldom regulated by the de- 
mand. Stamp-duties for borrowed money fall upon the 
borrower, pp. 457, 458. 

All taxes upon the transference of property, so far 
as they diminish the capital value of property, tend to 
diminish the funds destined for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive labour. Such taxes are always imequal (but do 
not offend against the other maxims) ; the frequency of 
transference not being equal in property of equal value, 
pp. 458, 459. 

The registration of mortgages is advantageous to the 
public. The registration of deeds of other kinds is in- 



* For the invention of stamp duties in Holland, see Beckman, HiS' 
tory of Inventions, vol. i. p. 379. 

2f 2 
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convenient to individuals, without any advantage to the 
public, p. 459. 

Stamp-duties on cards, dice, newspapers, licences, 
Ac, although called by the same name, and levied in the 
same manner as the stamp-duties on the transference 
of property, are of a diflferent natiure, and fall upon dif- 
ferent funds. They are taxes upon consumption, and 
are paid by the consumer, pp. 459, 460. 

Article III. Taxes upon the Wages of Labour. 

The wages of the inferior classes of workmen are, as 
shown in the First Book, regulated by the demand for 
labour, and by the average price of provisions. These 
remaining the same, a direct tax upon the wages of 
labour must raise them somewhat higher than the tax* 
If the tax was one fifth, the price of laboiur must rise 
one fourth. A direct tax, thi-refore, upon the wages of 
labour would be advanced by the employer ; but it would 
be finally paid (in the case of manufacturing labour), 
together with the additional profit, by the consumer.^ 
The rise which such a tax might occasion in wages of 
country labour would fall upon the landlord. If direct 
taxes upon the wages of labour have not always oc- 
casioned a proportionable rise in those wages, it is be- 
cause they have generally occasioned a considerable fell 
in the demand for labour. The declension of industry, 
the decrease of employment for the poor, and the 
diminution of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country, have been the eflfects of such taxes. 
Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, however, they 

' This is true if the wages are not in excess of the sum which the 
labourers are obliged to spend (and no reduction takes place in their 
numbers by famine). Otherwise the tax may be made to fall on the 
labourer. (See Rogers's note.) M'Culloch points out the danger lest 
the standard of living among the labourers should be permanently de- 
pressed by such a tax, which is also sure to be in the highest degree un> 
popular. (See his edition of Wealth of Nations ^ p. 618 seq.) 



I 
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take place in many countries. In Bohemia, artificers 
are divided into four classes ; the highest pay 9L la, %d, 
a year, the second 6i. 10s., the third ^L 138. 9c?., and 
the fourth 2?. 7s. a year. A tax upon the recompense 
of artists and men of liberal professions must raise 
that recompense higher than in proportion to the tax, 
or diminish the number of those who follow such pur- 
suits. The emoluments of offices are not regulated by 
the free competition of the market, and, being in 
general higher than the nature of the employment 
requires, can well bear to be taxed, and such a tax is 
always very popular, p. 463. 

Article IV. Taocea which it is intended should 
fall indifferently upon every different Species of 
Revenue. 

These are capitation taxes, and taxes upon consum- 
able commodities, which must be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may possess. 

Capitation taxes, if proportioned to the revenue of 
the contributor, become arbitra/ry. The state of a 
man's fortune varies from day to day ; the assessment 
must, therefore, in most cases depend upon the humour 
of the assessors. If they are proportioned to the rank 
of the contributor, they become un^equal ; the degrees 
of fortune being frequently imequal in the same degree 
of rank. Such were the poll-taxes in England during 
the reign of William III., and those in France from the 
beginning of the present century.^ The poll-taxes in 
England never produced the sum expected. Those ixy 
France did. Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied 
upon the lower ranks of the people, are direct taxes 
upon the wages of labour ; they are levied at little ex- 
pense, and where they are rigorously exacted afford a 

* As to the celebrated graduated poll-taxes of the reign of Kichard 
II., see Eogers's note. 
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sure revenue to the state at the cost of great hardship, 
especially to the poor, pp. 463—66. 

Taoces upon conauinable commodities which are 
either necessaries or luxuries. By the former must be 
understood whatever the custom of the country renders 
it iadecent for creditable people to be' without. Such, 
in England, are a linen shirt^ and leather shoes, which 
cannot be strictly called necessary for the support of 
life. Ale, wine, &c., are luxuries which a man may ab- 
stain from without any reproach. A tax upon the neces- 
saries of life operates exactly in the same manner as a 
direct tax upon the wages of labour.* It is otherwise 
with taxes upon luxuries. They will not necessarily oc- 
casion any rise in the wages of labour. The high price 
of luzaries, such as tobacco, tea, sugar, spirituous liquors, 
&c., do not HiTninigh the ability of the inferior ranks of 
people to bring up their families. Upon the industrious 
poor, taxes upon such commodities act as sumptuary 
laws, and thus frequently increase their ability to bring 
up their families, pp. 466-69. 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, imless 
it is compensated by a proportional rise in the wages of 
labour, must diminish the ability of the poor to bring 
up nmnerous families, and consequently their ability to 
supply the demand for useful labour. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise the 
price of any other conmiodities except the commodities 
taxed. Taxes upon necessaries, by raising the price of 
labour, tend to raise the price of all manufactures, and 
diminish their consumption. Taxes upon luxuries are 
paid by the consumers of the commodities taxed : those 

' Adam Smith in his account of the nse of linen appears to have 
forgotten the testimony of Thucydides, i. 6. See Warden's History of 
the Linen Trade. 

^ See Rogers's note. It may be questioned also whether the free use 
of sugar is not of great value in the dietary of the poor, standing in the 
place of some article of much higher prime cost. 
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upon necessaries are partly paid by the landlord, anfl 
partly by the consumers, in the advanced price of manu- 
factured goods. They fall heaviest upon the landlords 
who are consumers as well,' pp. 469, 470. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life are those upon salt, leather, soap, and 
candles, all of which are very heavily taxed.* Fuel is, 
during the winter, a necessary of life ; coals are the 
cheapest of all fuel, and absolutely necessary to the 
manufactures ; if a bounty could be in any case reason- 
able it might be upon the transportation of coals, but 
instead of a bounty the legislature has imposed a tax 
of 3«. 3d. upon each ton carried coast-wise.^ • Where 
they are cheap, they are consumed duty free ; where 
they are dear, they are loaded with a heavy duty. Such 
taxes afford a considerable revenue to government, 
which it might not be easy to find in any other way, 
pp. 470-72. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher 
in many coimtries than in Great Britain. Duties upon 
flour and bread take place in some countries. Taxes 
upon butchers' meat are still more common than those 
upon bread. It may be doubted whether butchers' meat 
is in any country a necessary of life, pp, 472, 473. 

Consumable commodities may be taxed in two ways 
(1) the consumer may either pay an annual sum on 
account of using or consuming goods of a certain kind, 
or (2) the goods may be taxed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer. Consumable goods which last a 
considerable time are most properly taxed in one way : 

* Increased cost of labour is usually parried by increased use of 
machinery. It also affords a most dangerous stimulus to the use of 
agricultural gangs (of children), which needs the constant vigilance of 
the legislature. 

^ All these taxes have b^'en swept away. The salt-tax, before it was 
abolished in 1823, was as high as 158. a bnshel. 

' The duties on coal were repealed in 1831. Some local rates (of 
which the chief is that levied by the City of London) still remain. 
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tKose for immediate or speedy consumption in the 
other. The coach-tax and phite-taz are examples of 
the foTToer method ; the duties of excise and customs 
of the laMer. Sir Matthew Decker proposed that all 
commodities should be taxed, by the consumer paying 
a certain sum for the licence to consume certain goods. 
His scheme was to promote the foreign and carrying 
trade by rendering it unnecessary that any portion of 
mercantile capital should be diverted towards the ad- 
vancing of capital. It seems liable to the four following 
objections: (1) the tax would be more uneqvM than 
one upon consumption ; (2) it would diminish one of the 
principal conveniences of taxes upon goods of speedy 
consumption, the pieceTneaJ, psjment ; (3) such taxes 
would operate less as sumptuary laws ; (4) if a workman 
were to pay all at once a tax equal to the whole of what 
he at present pays, the sum might distress him very 
much, pp. 473-75. 

The duties of excise fall upon luxuries, excepting 
those upon salt, soap, leather, candles, and green glass. 
The duties of custoToa are more ancient than those of 
excise. They appear to have been originally considered 
as taxes upon the profits of merchants, the ignorant age 
not perceiving that they must ultimately fall on the con- 
sumer ; they were divided into those upon wool and 
woollen cloths ; those upon wine, which being imposed 
per ton, were called tonnage ; and those upon other 
goods, at so much a pound of their supposed value, were 
hence called pouTidage. The duties of tonnage and 
^poundage were generally granted to the king by the 
same act of parliament, and were called the subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage. The first subsidy was a duty 
of sixpence in the pound, in the reign of Edward III. 
It was afterwards raised to one shilling, and is called 
the oil subsidy. The new subsidy, imposed by the 9th 
of William III., was an additional 5 per cent. Since 
which there have been three others, besides a great 
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variety of duties upon particular goods. The old sub- 
sidy was imposed upon exportation as well as importa- 
tion. The other four have been laid altogether upon 
importation, pp. 475-78. 

The mercantile system seems not to have been very 
favourable to the revenue of the sovereign, so far at 
least as that revenue depends upon the duties of cus- 
toms. In consequence of that system, the importation 
of several sorts of goods has been prohibited altogether. 
The high duties imposed upon the importation of some 
foreign goods have oft-en at once encouraged smuggling 
and reduced the revenue. Bounties upon the re-ex- 
portation of foreign goods have given occasion to many 
frauds upon the revenue. Heavy duties being imposed 
upon almost all goods imported, the importers make 
entry of as little as they can : the exporters make entry 
of more than they export. Hence the exports appear 
upon the custom-house books greatly to overbalance 
the imports,^ pp. 478-80. 

In order that the greater part of the members of 
any society should contribute to the public revenue in 
proportion to their respective expense, it is not neces- 
sary that every single article of that expense should be 
taxed. The duties of excise are not thought unequal, 
and they are imposed upon a few articles only of the 
most general use. Those of customs might likewise, 
without loss to the revenue, be confined to a few articles 
only. The foreign articles of the most general use in 
Great Britain seem to consist in wines, brandies, sugar, 

* It is manifest that -what we export must pay for what we import 
in the long-run, or foreigners would he giving uatheir goods fornothing. 
Even if we pay in gold or silver we must have bought the gold or silver 
with exports^ so that the difference is merely that which exists between 
direct and indirect exchange. At the present time the returns of im- 
ports greatly overbalance those of exports. To this state of things our 
extensive carrying trade and large foreign loans conduce. 8ee th« 
editor's Questions and Exercises in Political Economy^ p. 70, question 
10, and B.P. ix. 
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mm, tobacco, cocoa-nnts, tea, coffee, china, piece-goods, 
and ?piceries of all kinds. These afford the greater 
part of the revenue which is drawn from the duties cS 
customs. The taxes upon other foreign manu&ctures 
have been imposed more for the purpose of monopoly 
than revenue. High taxes, by diniiniphing the con- 
sumption, or bj OQcouraging snuggling, frequently a^ 
ford a smaller revenue to government than what might 
be drawn from more moderate taxes. The excise laws 
are found to embarrass the smuggler more than those of 
the customs. By introducing into the customs a system 
similar to that of the excise, the difficulty of smuggling 
would be very much increased. If smuggling, to any 
eonriderable extent, could be prevented, and taxation 
was always employed as an instrument of revalue, and 
never of monopoly, it is probable that a revenue equal 
to the present net revenue of the customs might be 
drawn from duties upon the importation of only a /en? 
sorts of goods of the most general consumption. If 
by such a change of system the public revenue suffered 
no loss, the trade and manufactures of the countiy 
would certainly gain a very considerable advantage. 
The trade in the conmiodities not taxed would be per- 
fectly free, and might be carried on with all parts of the 
world with the greatest advantage. Even the trade in 
the commodities taxed would be carried on with much 
more advantage than at present. It was the object of 
Sir Eobert Walpole's excise scheme to establish a system 
not very unlike this,' pp. 480-84. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries,* imported for 

* The RuggeRtion of our author has been since carrird out with great 
enccecs. The financiers who deserr-e the chief credit of the practical 
application of the plan are Sir Bobert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

^ Adam Smith gives tea, sugar, coffee, &c., as examples of such 
foreign Injuries. The dictum would not be true at the present day, for 
the use of these articles has been diffused among the poor to such an 
extent that the poor now pay the greater portion of the whole amount 
of the tax levied upon the said * foreign luxuries.* 
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home consumption, fall principally upon people of 
middling or more than middling fortune : those upon 
the cheaper luxuries of home produce, destined for 
home consumption, fall pretty equally upon people of 
all ranks in proportion to their respective expense. 

The whole expense of the inferior is much greater 
than that of the superior ranks : for ( 1 ) almost the whole 
capital of every country is annually distributed amongst 
the inferior ranks of people, as wages of productive 
labour; (2) a great part of the revenue arising from 
the rent of land is annually distributed among the 
same rank, in the wages and maintenance of unproduc- 
tive labourers ; (3) some part of the profits of stock be- 
longs to the same rank, as the revenue arising from the 
employment of their small capitals ; (4) some part even 
of the rent of land belongs to the same rank. Hence, 
the taxes upon expense which fall chiefly upon that of 
the superior ranks of the people are likely to be less 
productive than those which fall indifierently upon 
the expense of all ranks. 

The luxurious, and not the necesaa/ry, expense of 
the inferior ranks ought ever to be taxed. The final 
payment of any tax upon the neceaaary expense would 
fall upon the superior ranks of people, upon the amaller 
portion of the annual produce. Such a tax must either 
raise the wages of labour or lessen the demand for it, 
pp. 484, 485. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors 
distilled, for private use are not in Great Britain liable 
to any duties of excise. The exception occasions the bur- 
den of those duties to fall lighter by nine or ten shillings 
the barrel of strong beer upon the rich who can brew. 

It may also be doubted whether the use of tea was not common 
among the poor in Adam Smith's time, for in his Observations on Ire' 
land, published in 1780, Arthur Young mentions the English peasant's 
child as having tea, and the Irish the more wholesome milk, * for no« 
where but in a town can milk be bought ' (in England). 
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than upon the poor who cannot.* It is not common to 
distill for private use. Malt^ in the same manner, that 
is made for the use of a private family, is not liable 
to the examination of the tax-gatherer,^ but in this 
case the family must compound at seven shillings 
and sixpence a head for the tax. There is no reason 
why those who brew or distil should not be subject to 
a composition of the same kind. A greater revenue 
than what is at present drawn from all the heavy taxes 
upon malt and beer might be drawn by tripling the 
malt-tax, and repealing the others, owing to the frauds 
in a brewery, and the exemption from duties of those 
who brew for private use. It appears from the average 
of four years, viz. from 1772 to 1775, that this pl^i 
would have added to the annual revenue upwards of 
280,000^.* But since malt is consumed in the manu- 
factures of low wines and spirits, it would be necessary, 
if this malt-tax was to take place, that some abatement 
should be made in the excises imposed upon those low 
wines and spirits. Spirituous liquors might remain as 
dear as ever, that the price of beer might be reduced, 
which would encourage the sale of beer in order to dis- 
courage that of spirits, in conformity to the policy of 
Great Britain, pp. 485-89. 

Dr. Davenant objects to this alteration on account 
of the injury it would occasion to the maltster, and also 
because so heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the rent 

' It is now much less common for even wealthy people to brew 
their own beer than was the case in the time of Adam Smith. 

^ This distinction has long ceased to exist. The duty on beer, 
which then produced about 3,000,000^. a year, was repealed in 1830, 
and thus the invidious exemption dwelt upon by Adam Smith was re- 
moved by being made general. 

* In 179] it was calculated that the population, estimated at ten 
millions of souls, consumed twenty-seven million bushels of malt. In 
the periods 1819, 1820, the total amount of the tax on malted barley, 
including that of beer and spirits, was ten millions. In the budget of 
finance for 1820 it was 8,670,000^. in England, and about 1,300,000/. 
in Ireland. 
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and profit of barley land. But no tax can ever reduce, 
for any considerable time, the rate of profit in any par- 
ticular trade, which must keep its level with other trades 
in the neighbourhood. The present duties upon malt 
and beer do not aflfect the profits of the dealers in those 
commodities ; but the consumption of malt is in malt 
liquors, and it would not be more difficult for the 
maltster to get back eighteen shillings in the advanced 
price of his malt, than it is at present for the brewer to 
get back twenty-four shillings or thirty shillings in 
that of his liquor. The only inconvenience which could 
arise to the maltster might be remedied by granting a 
few months' longer credit than is at present given to 
the brewer. Nothing could reduce the rent of barley 
land which did not reduce the demand for barley ; but 
a change of system which reduced the duties upon a 
quarter of malt from twenty-four shillings to eighteen, 
would be more likely to increase than diminish that 
demand. Besides, the rent and profit of barley land 
must be always nearly equal to those of other equally 
fertile and equally well-cultivated land, for barley (un- 
like the produce of certain vineyards) has never attained 
a monopoly price. The only people that would sufiFer 
by the change of system here proposed are those who 
brew for their own private use. But the exemption 
which they enjoy is unjust, and ought to be taken away, 
pp. 489-91. 

Besides such duties as those of custoToa and eaxise, 
there are others which aflfect the price of goods more 
unequally and indirectly. Such are turnpike tolls, or 
the tolls upon canals. These duties are most properly 
imposed according to the bulk or weight of goods. 
Where the sovereign has assumed the administration of 
those duties, he has generally enhanced the duty, and 
neglected the application, pp. 491, 492. 

In some states there are transit duties, the most 
important of which is that levied by the king of Den- 
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mark upon all merchant ships which pass through the 
Round.^ Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part 
of the duties of customs and excise, though they fall 
upon every species of revenue, and are finally paid by 
the consumer, yet they do not fall proportionaUy upon 
the revenue of every individual. The profuse contri- 
bute more, the parsimoniov^ less, than their proper 
propoiliion. During the minority of a man of great 
fortune, he contributes little towards the support of 
that state from whose protection he derives a great re- 
venue. Those who live in another country contribute 
nothing by their consumption towards the support of 
the government of that country in which is situated the 
source of their revenue. Hence the justice and popu- 
larity of a tax on ahaenteea^ pp. 492, 493. 

taxes upon luxuries are, perhaps, as agreeable to 
the three first general maxims concerning taxation as 
any other. They offend against the fourth^ in all the 
four dififerent ways in which it is possible to do it. (1) 
The levying of such taxes requires a great number of 
custom-house and excise officers, whose salaries are a 
tax upon the people, which brings nothing into the 
treasury of the state. (2) Such taxes necessarily occa- 
sion some obstruction to certain branches of industry. 
As they raise the price of the commodity taxed, they so 
far discourage its consumption,- and consequently its 
production, or, in the case of a foreign commodity, the 
production of the article given in exchange for it. (3) 
The hope of evading such taxes by smuggling frequently 
occasions forfeitures and penalties which ruin the 
smuggler, a person culpable indeed, but who is fre- 

• The Sound dues were abolished in 1857. 

* The chief evil of absenteeism appears to consist in the absence of 
that class of society which is the natural channel through which the 
benefits of an advancing civilisation flow to the inferior classes. For an 
acute exposure of the popular errors on the subject see Nassau Senior, 
Political Elconomy, pp. 166-62. For an account of Irish absentees in 
Adam Smith's time, see Arthur Young s Observations on Ireland^ p. 57. 
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quently incapable of violating the laws of natural jus-* 
tice, and would have been an excellent citizen had not 
the laws of his country made that a crime which nature 
never meant to be so.* (4) Such taxes, by subjecting 
the dealers to the frequent visits and odious examina* 
tions of the tax-gatherer, expose them sometimes to 
oppression, and always to trouble and vexation, from 
which a man would be willing, at a certain expense, to 
redeem himsslf, pp. 494-97. 

In consequence of the notion that duties upon con-» 
sumable goods were taxed upon the profits of merchants, 
those duties, in some countries, have been repeated upon 
every successive sale of the goods. The cdcavcda of 
Spain was at first a tax of 10 per cent., afterwards of 
14 per cent., and is at present of only 6 per cent, upon 
the sale of property, whether movable or immovable, 
and it is repeated every tvme the property is sold. Such 
a tax is not only very expensive to coUect, but com- 
pletely prevents production for distant sale. It tends 
to ruin manufectures and agriculture alike.^ In the 
kingdom of Naples there is a similar tax of three. per 
cent., but as it may there be compounded for it is not 
so ruinous, pp. 497, 498. 

The uniform system of taxation which takes place 

1 Here, 'as at p. 417, Adam Smith appears to think that the punish- 
ment ought to be alleviated in proportion to the temptation to commit 
the crime, fientham, on the other, hand, arguing from the principle that 
all punishment has for its object, not to give the criminal his deserts, 
but to prevent a repetition of the offence by himself or others, much 
more reasonably asserts that the greater the temptation and the chance 
of escape, the greater the punishment ought always to be. (See Du- 
mont's Bentham Theory of Legislation, Hiidreth's translation, pp. 62, 
325-26.) But it must be remembered that the efficient maximum of 
punishment is not what the legislature chooses to enact, but what the 
great mass of the community think the maximum ought to be. If the 
punishment pass this limit, witnesses become unwilling to tell the whole 
truth, justices unwilling to commit, and juries unwiUing to pronounce, 
the word Guilty. 

* See, for the ill- effects of the Alcavala, Ustaritz, TSorica i/ Practica 
del Comercio y Marina (translated into English by Kippax). 
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in Great Britain leaves the interior commerce of the 
country, the inland and coasting trade, almost entirely 
free. Goods carried coast-wise and coals are exceptions. 
To this freedom of interior commerce, perhaps, the pro- 
sperity of the conntry is chiefly owing. If the same 
uniformity and freedom could be extended to Ireland,^ 
and the plantations, the prosperity would probably be 
still greater. In France, too, the provinces most famous 
for wines are those in which the trade in that article is 
subject to the fewest restraints, arising from the com- 
plicated and provincial system of the French revenue 
laws. Complicated revenue laws are not peculiar to 
France ; they exist in Milan and Parma to such a degree 
that nothing but the great fertility of the soil and the 
happiness of the climate could preserve such countries 
(divided as they are into several districts, each with its 
own system of taxation) from relapsing into the lowest 
state of poverty, pp. 498-500. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may be either 
levied by government itself, or they may be let in farm 
for a certain rent, the farmer being allowed to appoint 
his own officers to levy the tax. The best and most 
frugal way of levying a tax can never be by farm, since 
the farmer must always draw from the produce of the 
tax, besides the stipiilated rent and expense of admi- 
nistration, a profit proportioned to the advance which 
he makes, to the risk which he runs, to the trouble 
which he is at, and to the knowledge and skill which 
it requires to manage so complicated a concern. To 
farm any considerable branch of the revenue requires 
either a great capital or great credit, circumstances 
which of themselves restrain the competition to a very 
small number of people, who often combine together to 
offer no rent but what is below the real value. Hence 
farmers of the public revenue are generally very rich. 

* This has been done long since. 
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They have no compassion for the contributors, but de- 
mand greater severity in the revenue laws, which are 
always most sanguinary in countries where the greater 
part of the public revenue is in farm, pp. 500-2. 

A tax is sometimes farmed, and the farmer has, 
besides, the monopoly of the commodity taxed. In such 
cases the farmer, instead of one, levies two exorbitant 
profits upon the people. In France the enormous duties 
upon tobacco and salt are levied in this manner. The 
temptation of smuggling these articles is, from their 
excessive amount, to many people irresistible; and 
smuggling them sends every year several hundred 
people to the galleys, besides a considerable number 
whom it sends to the gibbet. Those who consider the 
blood of the people as nothing compared with the re- 
venue of the prince may perhaps approve of this method 
of levying taxes, but the finances of France seem in their 
present state to admit of three very obvious reforma- 
tions : (1) By causing those taxes which fall finally 
on the proprietors of land to fall upon them directly. 
This would diminish both the expenses of collection 
and the vexation of the inferior orders of the people. 
(2) By introducing uniformity in taxation throughout 
the kingdom.^ (3) By abolishing the system of farm- 
ing the taxes. At present France, though three times 
as populous,^ and much more oppressed by taxes than 
Great Britain (in spite of her better climate and older 
civilisation ), has a revenue of not more than 1 5,000,000^. 
sterling, as opposed to the 10,000,000?. annually levied 
in G-reat Britain. With respect to the taxation of 
Holland, it is asserted that the heavy impositions on the 
necessaries of life have ruined their principal manu- 

* Taxes are now equal throughout France. 

^ At present the population of the United Kingdom is about 
32,000,000, and the revenue about 80,000,000/. 

The population of France is about 37,000,000, and the revenue about 
109,000,000/. 
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factures. The revenue of the United Provinces is said 
to amount to more than 5,250,000?. sterling, and as 
their population cannot well be supposed to amount to 
more than a third part of that of Great Britain they 
must in proportion be more heavily taxed.* Such taxes, 
however, are probably due to the constant contests of 
the provinces to avoid being swallowed up, by the sea or 
by their neighbours. The form of the Dutch govern- 
ment, a republic of wealthy merchants, seems to be the 
principal support of the present grandeur of Holland* 
Should nobles and soldiers ever annihilate the import- 
ance of these wealthy merchants they would soon quit 
a country in which they were no longer likely to be 
much respected, and the industry and commerce of Hol- 
land would speedily follow them, pp. 502-6. 



CHAPTEE III. 
Of FubUe Debts. 



It has been shown in the Third Book of this Inquiry that 
in the rude state of society in which commerce and manu- 
factures are unknown, the person who possesses a large 
revenue can enjoy that revenue in no other way than 
by maintaining nearly as many people as it can main- 
tain. A hospitality in which there is no luxury, and a 
liberality in which there is no ostentation, occasion the 
principal expenses of the rich and great : but these are 
expenses by which people are not apt to ruin themselves* 
Some of their wool and raw hides our feudal ancestors 
were able to sell for money, some part of which they 
spent in objects of vanity, and some part they seem to 

* The population of Holland is now about 4,000,000, and the revenue 
about 8,700,000Z. 
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have hoarded. To have traded with it would have been 
disgraceful to a gentleman,^ and to have lent it at 
' usury ' ^ would have been still more so. In those times 
of violence it was convenient to have a hoard of money 
at hand; and it was equally convenient to conceal that 
hoard. The frequency of treasure trove demonstrates 
the frequency, in those times, b »th of hoarding and of 
concealing the hoard, pp. 50 H, 507. 

The same dispot^ition to save and to hoard prevailed 
in the sovereign as well as in the subjects. Among 
nations to whom commerce and manufactures are little 
known, the sovereign, it has been observed in the fourth 
book, is in a situation which naturally disposes him to 
the parsimony requisite for accunaulation. All the an- 
cient sovereigns of Europe, accordingly, had treasures. 
In a commercial country, the sovereign naturally spends 
a great part of his revenue in purchasing luxuries. His 
ordinary expense becomes equal to his ordinary revenue, 
and it is well if it does not frequently exceed it. When 
extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary expenses, 
he must call upon his subjects for an extraordinary aid. 
The want of parsimony in time of peace imposes the neces- 

* The notion that trade was dipgracefnl to any man of gentle birth 
does not appear to have been prevalent in England until the time of 
Edward III., the tinsel chivalry of whose court introduced many Conti- 
nental prejudices into England. Nor has it ever obtained anything 
approachiuiT general acceptance amongst us. But on the Continent it- 
was almost universal in all countries affect>ed by the so-called feudal 
system, with the doubtful exceptions of Italy and Brittany, and even 
the edict of Louis XIV., declaring trade to be no derogation from no- 
bility, was unable to conquer the sentiments of centuries. 

* The aversion of many of the ancient philosophers, of the Fathers 
and Councils, of most of the leading authorities of the Mediaeval Church, 
and of many of the chief reformers, to all taking of interest is well 
known. Much of the same spirit appears in the grotesque History of 
the Reformation in England., by the famous William Cobbett, and in 
Kuskin's article in the Contemporary Review, February 1880. It is 
almost needless to point out that any discredit thrown on the practice 
of taking interest discourages accumulation and therefore operates as a 
direct bribe to extravagance. See Lecky, History of Raiionallsm in 
Europe, vol. ii. pp. 273-96. 

2 
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sity of contracting debt in the time of war. The same 
commercial state of society which brings government 
in this manner by the operation of moral causes, into 
the necessity of borrowing, produces in the subjects both 
an ability and an inclination to lend,^ pp. 507-10. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom flourish long 
in any state which does not enjoy a regular administra- 
tion of justice, and in which the people have not a cer- 
tain degree of confidence in the justice of government. 
The same confidence which disposes merchants, upon 
ordinary occasions, to trust their property to the jrrotec" 
Hon of a particular government, disposes them upon 
extraordinary occasions to trust that government with 
the use of their property. The merchant makes money 
by lending money to government, and instead of dimi- 
nishing increases his trading capital. The government 
of such a state is apt to depend on its subjects for money 
on extraordinary occasions, and therefore dispenses itself 
from the duty of saving. In the rude state of society 
few people would be able, and nobody would be willing, 
to lend their hoarded money to government on extra- 
ordinary exigencies, pp. 510, 511. 

The progress of the enormous debts which oppress, 
and which will probably ruin, all the great nations of 
Europe has been pretty uniform. Nations, like private 
men, have generally begun to borrow upon personal 
credit, without assigning any particular fund for the 
payment of the debt ; and when this resource has failed 
them, they have gone on to borrow upon assignments of 
paiticular funds. What is called the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain is contracted in the former of these two 
ways. It consists partly in a debt which bears no inte- 
rest, and partly in a debt which bears interest. The 
debts due for extraordinary services ; part of the extra- 
ordinaries of the army, navy, ordnance, &c., usually con- 

* See Macaulay's account of the origin of the national debt in his 
History of England, cap. xix. 
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stitute a debt of the first kind. Navy and exchequer 
bills constitute a debt of the second kind. The Bank 
of England, by agreeing to circulate exchequer bills, 
that is, to receive them at par, paying the interest due 
upon tbem, keeps up their value, and thereby enables 
government to contract a large debt of this kind. Dur- 
ing the great recoinage of King William's time the 
Bank of England withdrew this support, the want of 
which was in part the cause of the discount at which 
exchequer bills then sold. When this resource is ex- 
hausted, and it becomes necessary to assign some branch 
of the revenue for the payment of the debt, government 
has, upon different occasions, done this in two different 
ways. Sometimes it has made this assignment for a 
short period only, and sometimes for perpetuity. 
When money was raised in the one way, it was said to 
be raised by anticipation ; when in the other, by 
funding. In Great Britain the annual land- and malt- 
taxes are regularly anticipated every year, pp. 511, 512. 

In the reign of King William, and during a great 
part of that of Queen Anne, most of the new taxes were 
imposed but for a short period, and a great part of the 
grants of every year consisted in loans upon anticipa- 
tion of the produce of those taxes. The produce being 
frequently insufficient for paying within the limited 
term the principal and interest of the money boiTowed, 
deficiencies arose, to make good which it became neces- 
sary to prolong the term. The next step was to make 
them perpetual^ pp. 513, 514. 

In 1715 the different taxes which had been mort- 
gaged for paying the bank annuity, with several others 
which were rendered perpetual^ were accumulated into 
one common fund, called the aggregate fund. In 1717 
several other taxes were rendered perpetual, and accu- 
mulated into another fund, called the general fund. 
Hence the greater part of the taxes were rendered per- 
petual, as a fund for paying the interest only of the 
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money borrowed by different anticipations.' During 
the rei^ of Queen Anne, five per cent, was declared to 
be the highest rate which could lawfully be taken for 
money borrowed upon pi^vate security. Soon after the 
greater part of the temporary taxes had been rendered 
perpetual, the creditors of the public were induced to 
accept of five per cent, for the interest of their money ; 
which occasioned a saving of one sixth of the greater 
part of the annuities, which were paid out of the funds 
above mentioned. This saving left a considerable sur- 
plus, and laid the foundation of what has since been 
called the sinking fund. In 1717 it amounted to 
upwards of 323,000i. In 1727 the interest of the 
greater part of the public debts was still further reduced 
to foiu* per cent., and in 1753 and in 1757 to three 
and a half and three per cent., which reductions still 
further augmented the sinking fund. A sinking fund 
(owing to the ease with which it may be mortgaged), 
though instituted for the payment of old, facilitates 
very much the contracting of n^v), debts. 

Besides these two methods of borrowing, there are 
two others : that of borrowing upon annuities for terms 
of years, and that of borrowing upon annuities for 
lives. During the reigns of William and Anne, large 
sums were frequently borrowed upon annuities for terms 
of years, which were sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter ; but all were on terms very advantageous to the 
lender. During the two wars which began in 1739 and in 
1755 little money was borrowed either upon annuities 
for terms of years or upon those for lives, pp. 514—17. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted in 
two different ways, either upon separate lives, or upon 
lots of lives, which are called tontines, from the name 
of their inventor. When annuities are granted upon 
separate lives, the death of every individual annuitant dis- 

* See Grelliers History of the National Debt, 
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burdens the public revenue. When annuities are granted 
upon tontines, the liberation of the public revenue does 
not commence till the death of all the annuitants com- 
prehended in one lot, the last survivor succeeding to the 
annuities of the whole lot. Upon the same revenue, 
more money can always be raised by tontines than by 
annuities for separate lives, owing to the confidence 
which most men have in their own good fortune. In 
France a much greater proportion of the public debts 
consists in annuities for lives than in England. This 
arises altogether from the different views and interests 
of the lenders, who are in England usually merchants,* 
who intend by investing not to diminish but to increase 
their mercantile capitals, and are much more likely to 
be able to sell with a profit, perpetual than terminable 
annuities ; whilst in France they are usually farmers of 
the revenue and court bankers, men of mean birth and 
great pride, ashamed of their relations and desiring only 
to live in splendour during their own time, pp. 517-19. 
The ordinary expense of the greater part of modern 
governments in time of peace being equal, or nearly 
equal, to their ordinary revenue, when war comes they 
are both unwilling and unable to increase their revenue 
in proportion to the increase of their expense. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a moderate 
increase of taxes, to raise money suflBcient to carry on 
the war ; and by the practice of perpetual funding they 
are enabled, with the smallest possible increase of taxes, 
to raise annually the largest possible sum of money. 
The retiurn of peace seldom relieves the people from the 
greater part of the taxes imposed during the war. If 
over and above paying the interest of the debt, and de- 

' Although the first holders of the national debt may have been 
wealthy merchants, yet the statistics of the revenue derived from the stock 
of each fundholder in the present age lead to a different conclusion. In 
1860 the fundholders numbered 268.342. Of these 94,660 received 
dividends not exceeding bl, 247.730 received dividends not exceeding 
100/., whilst only 210 received dividends exceeding 2,000/. 
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fraying the ordinary expense of government, the old 
revenue, together with the new taxes, produce some 
surplus revenue, it may perhaps be converted into a 
sinking fund for paying off the debt. But (1) this 
sinking fund is generally inadequate for paying, in 
peace, the whole debt contracted during the war ; and 
(2 ) this fund is almost always applied to other purposes. 
During the most profound peace various events occur 
which require extraordinary expense, and government 
finds it always more convenient to defray this expense by 
misapplying the sinking fond than by imposing a new 
tax, pp. 519-21. 

In Grreat Britain, from the time that we first had 
recourse to the ruinous expedient of perpetual funding, 
the reduction of the public debt in time of peace has 
never borne any proportion to its accumulation in time 
of war. The foundation of the present debt was laid in 
the war which began in 1688. At the end of 1697 the 
debt amouuted to 21,515,742i. ISs. S^d. By four 
years' peace it was reduced to 16,394,701Z. Is. 7|(i. In 
1722 it amounted to o5,282,978i. l8. 3d, and the re- 
duction went on till 1739, when the capital of the 
public debt amounted to 47 millions nearly. The war 
of 1739 increased it to more than 78 millions. Before 
the breaking out of the war in 1755, it was reduced to 
little more than 72^ millions. But at the conclusion 
of the peace in 1763 the funded debt amoimted to 
more than 122^ millions ; and in 1764 the whole debt 
was 139^ millions. In 1775 the debt was reduced to 
about 129 millions; and by the American war it was 
increased to upwards of 230 millions,* pp. 521-24. 

The public funds of England have been represented 
as the n -.cumulation of a great capital superadded to the 
other capital of the country, by means of which its trade 
and manufactures have been extended much beyond 

» The national debt in 1817 amounted to 810,850,49U. In 1879 it 
had been reduced to 782,662,274/. 
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what they could have been by means of that other capi- 
tal only. But the capital advanced to government was a 
certain portion of the annual produce, turned away from 
serving in the function of a capital to serve in that of 
revenue ; from maintaining productive labourers to main- 
tain unproductive ones, and to be wasted without the 
hope of reproduction. In return for the capital advanced, 
an annuity was obtained by the sale of which a new 
capital might be obtained ; but this new capital must 
have existed in the country before, and must have been 
employed, as all capitals are, in maintaining productive 
labour, pp. 524, 525. 

When for defraying the expense of government a 
revenue is raised within the year from the produce of 
free or unmortgaged taxes, a certain portion of the 
revenue of private people is only turned away from 
maintaining one species of unproductive labour to- 
wards maintaining another. Public expense defrayed 
in this manner hinders the accumulation of new 
capital ; but it does not necessarily occasion the de- 
struction of any actually existing capital, which is al- 
ways the case when the public expense is defrayed by 
funding. If the method of funding destroys more old 
capital, it at the same time hinders less the accumula- 
tion of a new capital than that of defraying the 
expense by a revenue raised within the year. This 
advantage can only exist during the continuance 
of a war. Were the expenses of a war to be defrayed 
by a revenue raised within the year, the taxes from which 
that extraordinary revenue was drawn would last no longer 
than the war. The ability of people to accumulate, 
though less during the war, would have been greater 
during the peace than under the system of funding. 
Wars would be more speedily concluded, and less 
wantonly undertaken. When funding, besides, has 
made a certain progress, the multiplication of taxes 
impairs as much the ability of private persons to ac- 
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cumulate in time of peace as the other system does in 
time of war. In the payment of the interest of the 
public debt, it has been said, it is the right hand which 
pays the leit.* This apology is founded on the so- 
phistry of the mercantile system : — it supposes, besides, 
that the whole debt is owing to the inhabitants of the 
country, which is not true ; but if it were, it would not, 
on that account, be less pernicious, pp. 525-28. 

Land and capital stock are the two original sources 
of all revenue, both private and public. Capital stock 
pays the wages of productive labour, whether employed 
in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. The man- 
agement of those sources of revenue belongs to two dif- 
ferent sets of people, the proprietors of land and the 
employers of capital stock. The proprietor of land is 
interested, for the sake of his own revenue, to keep his 
estate by buildings, drains, inclosures, &c., in as good 
condition as he can. But by diflferent land-taxes his 
revenue may be so diminished, and by diflferent duties 
upon the necesFaries and conveniences of life that dimi- 
nished revenue may be rendered of so little real value, 
that he may find it impossible to maintain those ex- 
pensive improvements. As the distress of the landlord 
increases, the agriculture of the country must decline. 
When, by taxes upon the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, the owners of capital stock find that whatever 
revenue they derive from it will not in any particular 
country purchase the same quantity of those necessaries 
and conveniences which an equal revenue would in al- 
most any other, they will be disposed to remove to some 
other: and when, in order to raise these taxesj the 
greater part of merchants and manufacturers are ex- 

* The question is not whether the right hand pays the left, but 
"whether the ^Incipal has been employed productively or unproduc- 
tively. Of cuise national independence must be maintained, but that 
is a question of politics, not of political economy, (f^ee M'CulIoch's 
note and Fawcett, book i. cap. 4.) 
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posed to the vexatious visits of tax-gatherers, this dis- 
position to remove will soon be changed into an actual 
removal. The industry of the coimtry will fall with the 
removal of the capital that supported it, and the ruin 
of trade and manufactures will follow the declension of 
agriculture. To transfer from the owners of those two 
great sources of revenue, to the public creditors, the 
greater part of the revenue arising from either, must 
occasion in the long-run the neglect of the land, and 
the waste or removal of capital stock. The practice of 
funding has gradually enfeebled every state which has 
adopted it ; the Italian republics, Spain, France, and 
the United Provinces, all bear witness to this truth. Is 
it likely that in Great Britain alone (although her 
system of taxation is much more judicious than the 
system established in any of the countries above men- 
tioned), a practice which has brought desolation upon 
every other state should prove altogether innocent ? It 
is true that Great Britain seems to support her burden 
with ease, but let us not be too confident that she could 
support without great distress a burden a little greater 
than what has already been laid upon her, pp. 528, 
529. 

When national debts have once been accumulated 
to a certain degree, there is scarce an instance of their 
having been fairly and completely paid. The liberation 
of the public revenue has always been brought about by 
bankruptcy* ; sometimes by an avowed one, but always 
by a real one, though frequently hy o. pretended payment. 
The raising of the denomination of the coin has been 
the most usual expedient by which a real public bank* 
ruptcy had been disguised under the appearance of a 
pretended repayment. When it becomes necessary for 
a state to declare itself bankrupt, a fair, open, and 

* Thus in France the revolution freed the people fiom an intoler- 
able national debt: but France has several times become bankrupt 
since the national debt of Great Britain commenced. 
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avowed bankruptcy is always least dishonourable to the 
debtor, and least hurtful to the creditor. Almost all 
states, when reduced to this necessity, have played this 
juggling trick. The Eomans, at the end of the first 
Punic war, raised the denomination of their coin from 
two to twelve.^ In this manner they were enabled to pay 
their debts with the sixth part of what they owed ; and 
it does not appear to have occasioned a very violent 
clamour. In the course of the second Punic war, the 
denomination of the coin was raised so high that they 
were enabled to pay their debts with one twenty- 
fourth part of their real value. In this way indeed 
128,000,000^. might be paid with 5,333,333i. 68. %d. By 
means of such expedients the coin of all nations has 
been gradually reduced more and more below its original 
value, and the same nominal sum has been gradually 
brought to contain a smaller and smaller quantity of 
silver, pp. 530-33. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, 
adulterated the standard of their coin ; this has the 
same effect with what the French call an augmentation^ 
or a direct raising of the denomination of the coin. 
An augmentation is always an open and avowed opera- 
tion ; but the adulteration of the standard has generally 
been a concealed operation. Both are unjust, but the 
latter, when discovered, has always excited much greater 
indignation than the former,^ pp. 533, 534. 

It is evident that the public revenue of Great 
Britain cannot be freed from its burdens unless it be 
greatly increased or the public expense greatly reduced. 
However desirable the alterations (recommended in the 

' Gamier controverts this statement in an elaborate note to his 
edition of the Wealth of Nations (tome v. p. 102), endeavouring to show 
that the reduction was not intended to, and in point of fact did not, 
change the value of the currency; but that its object was to establish » 
correct proportion between the copper and silver coins. 

'"* No wonder. It is much more difficult to detect, and much mora 
injurious to traders and to the poor. 
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earlier parts of this book) in the present system of taxa- 
tion may be, it would be vain to expect from them any 
considerable progress in this direction whilst the in- 
terests of the great, and the prejudices of the many, 
appear to present an insurmountable obstacle to that 
fair and equal representation of all the different pro- 
vinces of the empire in the British Parliament (in 
proportion to the produce of their taxes) without 
which taxation would scarcely accord with the principles 
of the British Constitution. But without determining 
this point it may be well in a speculative work of tliis 
kind to consider — I. How far the British system of 
taxation is applicable to the provinces of the empire. 1 1. 
What revenue might be expected from it if so applied. 
III. In what manner a general union of this kind might 
be likely to affect the happiness and prosperity of the 
different provinces comprehended within it, pp. 535, 
536. 

I. 1. Land Tax; 2. Stamp Duty; 3. Customs; 4. 
Excise, constitute the four principal branches of the 
British taxes. 

1. Ireland is as able, our American and West 
Indian plantations more able, to pay a land-tax than 
Great Britain, for in the latter the landlord is subject 
to neither tithe nor poor-rate. 

2. Stamp duties might be levied without any varia- 
tion in all countries where the forms of law and nature 
of deeds are nearly the same. 

3. The custom-house laws of Great Britain (if ac- 
companied, as they should be, by the freedom of trade 
to all parts of the world) might be extended to the 
whole empire with the greatest advantage, the complete 
access of the provinces to the immense internal market 
of our dominions (assimilated to a coasting trade by the 
imiformity of customs) soon compensating them for 
any increase in the duties. 

4. The application of the excise would require some 
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modifications by the extension of the system of com-^' 
pounding and bonding houses, pp. 536-39. 

II, It is diflBcult to determine ^ith exactness the 
amount of revenue to be expected from such a system. 
In Great Britain 10,000,000i. is annually raised by its 
means from less than 8,000,000 of people. Ireland con- 
tains more than 2,000,000,* and the North American' 
and West Indian colonies taken together may be sup- 
posed to contain 3,000,000. Allowing 1,000,000?. for 
the expenses of government in Ireland and America, th6 
revenue, 15,250,000i. ought at this rate to remain for the 
general expenses of the empire and for the liquidation 
of the debt. Under these circumstances the debt might 
be rapidly paid off, and at the same time the peopla 
relieved from some of the most burdensome taxes, 
pp. 539-42. 

It has been said that the Americans could not pay 
taxes, as they have no gold or silver money. But as 
has been shown in the Second Book of this Inquiry, the 
absence of gold and silver coin is due not to the poverty 
of the people but to their enterprising and projecting 
spirit. It is found, indeed, that the difficulty of getting 
pa3rment from our different sugar colonies has been 
greater or less in proportion, not to the balances due 
from them, but to the quantity of uncultivated land 
which they contained ; that is, to the greater or smaller 
temptation which the planters have been under of over- 
trading, pp. 542-46. 

III. It is not contrary to justice that both Ireland 
and America should contribute towards the discharge of 
the public debt of Great Britain. That debt has been 
contracted in support of the government established 
by the Revolution of 1688, to which the Protestants of 
Ireland owe every security they possess for their liberty, 

* The population of Ireland is now upwards of 5,000,000. 

* The population of the United States in 1870 was 38,568,371. The 
census of 1880 will probably amount to 50,000,000. 
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their property, and their religion, and many of the 
American colonies their present charters and constitu- 
tions, whilst the greater portion of the debt has been 
contracted in wars waged for the defence of America, 
pp. 546, 547. 

As by the union with England the middling and in- 
ferior ranks of people in S3otland gained a complete 
deliverance from the power of an oppressive aristocracy, 
so by a similar union the greater part of the people of 
Ireland would gain an equally complete deliverance 
from an aristocracy founded on the most odious of all 
distinctions, those of religious and political prejudices,^ 
p. 547. 

Although no oppressive aristocracy has ever pre- 
vailed in the colonies, yet a union with Great Britain 
would benefit their internal politics by delivering them 

* From the earliest period of which we have any information Ire- 
land appears to have been a prey to internal wars and disorders. Such 
a state of affairs is always eminently calculated to increase the power 
of the chief men and the dependence of their inferiors. To such a state 
of affairs is due in all probability the development of feudalism in 
Crermany (see Maine, Village Communities, v.), whilst in Ireland it led 
to the constant flight of rei^gees to the chief of some neighbouring clan, 
who usually granted his protection, but on the most onerous terms, the 
* Senchus Mor * laying it down that a rack-wat may be exacted by the 
chief from one of a strange tribe, but only a fair rent from one of his 
own tribe. Centuries of disturbance would steadily increase the num- 
ber of these luckless tenants, and hence those cruel rack-rents and gross 
tyranny of the lords towards the tenants which so much shocked Spen-' 
ser and Davis (see Maine, Early History of Instittdions, vi. pp. 176-84). 
Nor does there appear to be any good ground for supposing that the 
misery of the country in general' was increased by the wholesale confis- 
cations under Cromwell and William III. It is difficult to believe that 
any new landlords could have exceeded the cruelty and avarice depicted 
by Davis and Spenser as characteristic of the old chieftains, and in an 
economic sense Ireland throve exceedingly under the administration of 
Cromwell. Again, Ulster, where confiscation appears to have been 
carried out more rigorously than in any other part of Ireland, has, ever 
since its ' settlement,* been the most fiourishing portion of the island. 
The evil tradition of this exorbitant power of the landlord (arising 
originally from economical causes) lasted long (see Arthur Young, 
Qfisermtions on Ireland, p. 29), and led to practices repugnant to order 
and morality alike. 
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from those bitter factions hitherto restrained by the 
power of the motlier country from breaking out into 
anything worse than gross brutality and insult, but 
which would, if that coercive power were withdrawn, 
probably soon break out into open violence and blood- 
shed. The spirit of party is usually weaker in remote 
provinces than in the capital, and we may hence infer 
the probable concord and unanimity of the colonies in 
case of their union with Great Britain, pp. 547, 548. 

The territorial acquisitions of the East India Com- 
pany are represented as being more fertile, and in pro- 
portion to their extent much richer and more populous, 
than Great Britain. It might be proper to draw a 
revenue from them, not by imposing new taxes, but by 
preventing the embezzlement and misapplication of those 
which they already pay, p. 548. 

If it be found impracticable to augment the 
revenue by any of these means, the only resource re- 
maining is a diminution of expenses. If no revenue 
can be drawn from the colonies, the expenses of their 
establishments and defence, great in peace and enor- 
mous in war, ought certainly to be saved altogether. The 
war of 1756 (undertaken altogether on account of the 
colonies) cost Great Britain upwards of 90,000,000i. ; 
the war of 1739 (principally imdertaken on their ac- 
count) not less than 40,000,000i. This expense was in- 
curred in the defence of what were supposed to be 
provinces of the empire. But countries which contri- 
bute neither revenue nor military force towards the 
support of the empire cannot be considered as provinces. 
They are merely appendages. The empire on the west 
side of the Atlantic with which the rulers of Great 
Britain have for more than a century amused the 
imagination of the people has hitherto existed in 
imagination only, costing immense expense, and never 
likely to bring any profit (for the monopoly of the 
colony trade brings, as has been shown, loss instead of 
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profit); and if the project of such an empire cannot be 
completed, the golden dream ought to be abandoned. If 
any of the provinces of the British empire cannot be 
made to contribute towards the support of the whole 
empire, it is surely time that Great Britain should free 
herself from the expense of defending those provinces in 
time of war, and of supporting any part of their civil and 
military establishments in time of peace, and endeavour 
to accommodate her future views and designs to the 
real mediocrity of her circumstances. 
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newspapers, and the innumerable other 
things attendant on the general hurry of 
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July 2, 1877. 
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Aldred, M.A., B.C.L, Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2J. 



FBOM THE FKBFACE. 

'As this compilation is primarily in- 



Law. It is nevertheless hoped that such 
an arrangement of the Acts as^ is herein 



tended for the use of candidates for the ' contained wUl be found of assistance to 

Oxford and Cambridge examinations, , Law Students m general, inducine them 

statutes treating of Practice and Procedure I '? >'efer habitually to the Statute Book ^ 

^e more cursorily dealt with than those ■ jhe best meaM of acquuing a thorough 

affecting the principles of Real Property ; knowledge of Real Property Law. 

{For Specimen see page 22.) 
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LIST OF PUB Lie A 7/0i\S. 



LAW AND POLITICAL SCXEHCE-continued, 
Harvey (W. F.) 

A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE ROMAN LAW OF 
CONTRACTS. By W. F. Harvey, M.A., Hertford CoUege. 
Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 



FBOM THE FBEFACE. 

* The writer has been induced to publish 
this *' Brief Digest " by the fact that there 
is not, so far as he is aware, any separate 
rudimentary manual on the Roman Law 
of Contracts suitable for the student who 



would pursue his investigations beyond the- 
limits of the Institutes of Justinian. His- 
aim has been to present in a small compass- 
the principal features of Roinan Contract 
Law, without entering into minute details, 
which would be out of place in an elemen- 
tary work of this kind. 



{For specimen see page 23.) 

Special Statutes. 

THE SPECIAL STATUTES required by Candidates for the 
School of Jurisprudence at Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

With brief Notes and Translations by a B.C.L. Cloth, $s. 

Note. — Only those are printed which are not to be found in Pro- 
fessor Stubbs* * Select Charters.* 

Political Economy. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. With References to Adam Smith, Ricardo, John 
Stuart Mill, Fawcett, Thorold Rogers, Bonamy Price, Senior, Twiss, 
and others. Crown 8vo. cloth, y, 6d. \yust published^ 

This volume consists of Questions mainly taken from various Examina- 
tion Papers with references in the case of the easier questions, and 
hints, and in some cases formal statements of the arguments pro and 
con to the more difficult questions. 

University Examiner (The). 

A Periodical containing the Answers to the Questions set in the Pass 
Final Schools of History, Political Economy, and Law, Oxford, and 
the Special Examination in Law, Cambridge. Edited by Honor 
Graduates. No. 1. 8vo. paper covers, 2s, 6d, No. II. (Answers to 
the Oxford Questions only) 8vo. paper covers, is. 6d, 

Aldred (P. F.), B.C.L. 

QUESTIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. With 
References to the Answers. By P. F. Aldred, B.C.L., Hertfoni 
College. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3^. 6d, 

Worcester (J. B.), M.A. 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF 

ENGLAND, and a Few Historical Families connected with English 
History. By J. B. Worcester, M.A. On a large Sheet, size 
24 in. by 19 in., u. ; or mounted on canvas, with roller, y. 



yAMES THORNTON, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 



II 



PALAESTRA OXONIENSIS, 

The object of this Series is to furnish Exercises and Test Papers to Candidates 
preparing for various Examinations at our Public Schools and Uni- 
versities, 

In preparing the Volumes special regard has been had to the require- 
ments of Public Schools examined under the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. 

The Questions are mostly selected from Papers which have been set in 
Examination. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. (id, each Volume. 

Classical. Part I. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR MATRICU- 
LATION AND RESPONSIONS. Contents: (i) Gram- 
matical Questions in Greek and Latin. (2) Materials for Latin Prose. 
(3) Questions on Authors. Fourth Edition. 



THE aUABDIAN. 

' Next to this (" The Student's Hand- 
book to the University of Oxford") we 
may fitly place two volumes ; being^ the 
first instalments of a series calling itself 
PtUastra Oxoniensis, and which are to 



be followed by Questions adapted to the 
higher examinations. Most of them are 
selected from papers that have been actually 
set, and they may therefore be taken as 
good practical guides by Students and 
Schoolmasters. ' 



{For Specimen see page 24.) 



Part 11. 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Contents: (i) Critical Grammar Questions 
in Greek and Latin. (2) Unseen Passages for Translation. Adapted 
to the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate and First Public 
Examinations. 



FBOM THE FBEFACE. 

'This volume is compiled on the same 
plan as Part I., but designed for more 
advanced students. The easier questions 
in higher grammar are intended for the 
use of competitors in the Schools Exami- 
nations and for candidates for Classical 
Scholarships. The more difficult questions 
in the same subject, and the^ questions in 
comparative philology, are intended for 
the latter and for candidates for Honour 
Moderations. It is hoped and believed 
that they vrill also be found of use in 

{For Specimen see page 25.) 



reading for Classical Honours at Cam- 
bridge. 

'Attention is invited to the "Unseen 
Passages for Translation in Greek and 
Latin Prose and Verse/' which mav go 
some way to supply a want that has been 
felt in many of our public schools. The 
selection has been made with care from the 
less read classical authors, and in most 
instances the easier pieces come first, 
although it was found impossible to ar- 
range them precisely in the order of diffi- 
culty.' 



A Key to the aborve^ for Tutors only^ in preparation. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC A TIONS. 



PAUE8TRA OXONIENSIS-^^«*«»«/. 
Classical. Part III. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR CLASSICAI. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Conteni-s : (i) Historical and General 
Questions. (2) Subjects for English Essays. Edited and Arrangedi 
by Thomas Clayton, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. [Norw ready. 



This book, like its immediate prede- 
cessor, is intended for the use of schools 
as well as private students. The papers 
and essays, with very few exceptions, have 
been set in examinations for scholarships at 
Oxford during the last decade^ 1 869-1879. 
A student wifl readily gather from them a 
correct idea of the sort of information 
which is required from him in those exami- 
nations. 

In schools where written answers, and 
maps from memory— an excellent device — 
are sent up weekly; the use of this book as 
a time-saver for tutors and pupils will be 
obvious. It may also be most profitably 
used in oral teaching. A competent 
teacher of history and geography may 
do much with one weekly lesson only to 
make his class respectably efficient in 



subjects where ignorance is as disfi^raceful- 
as it is deplorable. 

^ With respect to the essays, the student* 
will do well to supply references to the 
other subjects similar to those which are ■ 
appended here to the first few. It is for 
this purpose that so much space has beea 
left m this part of the volume, and alsO' 
because it has been found from experience, 
that a list of essay subjects printed closely - 
together is by no means so useftd as ilr 
might theoretically appear to be. 

It is anticipated that such a collection 
of questions and subjects may prove- 
serviceable in those of our schools where r 
the excellent custom prevails of arguing, 
the pros and cons of various questions xof 
the debating-room. 



{For Specimen see page 26.) 



Mathematical. 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. Contents : (i) Arithmetic. (2) Algebra. 
(3) Euclid. Adapted to Matriculation, Responsions, and First Public 
Examinations, Oxford and Cambridge Local and Certificate Examina* 
tions. Third Edition enlarged. With Answers, 5J. The Answers- 
separately, \s, 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

' No doubt the book will prove useful to > 
those who desire to measure accurately - 
the mathematical standard required al 
Matriculation and Responsions.' 



FBOM THE FBEFACE. 

' The Second Edition has been extended 
so as to meet the requirements of the 
First Public Examination and of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local and Certifi- 
cate Examinations. With this view new 
matter has been introduced, and in order 
to avoid increasing the bulk of the volume, 
some of the easier Questions and earlier 
examination papers have been omitted. 
The whole has been carefully revised and 
the answers verified. In its present form 
the work will be found^ useful in prepara- 
tion for any examination which includes 
the subjects of arithmetic, algebra to 
quadratic equations with proportion and 
Euclid Books I.— IV. 



THE UNDEBGhBADUATE'S 
JOUBNAIi. 

'The plan is excellent, and one which* 
commends itself especially to all junior 
Oxford passmen. . . . This combina> 
tion of exercises and examination papers- 
seems to us extremely useful. . . , 
When supplemented by the Answers we 
have no doubt that this useful book will> 
command a very considerable sale both 
here and elsewhere.' 



{For Specimen see page 27.) 



^AMES THORNTON, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 1 5 

PALVESTRA OXONIEN8l8-^^*««^^. 
Property Law. 

ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS ON THE LAW OF 
PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL. Supplemented by 
Advanced Questions on the Law of Contracts. With Copious Refer- 
ences throughout, Indexes of Terms and Subjects, List of Maxims. 
By P. F. Aldred, B.C.L., Hertford College. Interleaved with 
writing paper, 41. dd, 

{For Reviews see page 8. For Specimen see page 28.) 

Logic. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE; with Index 
Logical Terms. 

FBOM THIS FBBFAOE. 

'As in Lo^c the student meets with 
most of his difficulties in the earlier part 
of his studies, the particular object of this 



book has been to avoid as much as possible 
the multiplicity of technical terms, and to 
explain those po nts which are but slightly 
noticed in more advanced works.' 



Divinity. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN RUDIMENTARY 
DIVINITY. Contents : (i) Old Testament (2) New Testament. 
(3) The Thirty-Nine Articles. (4) Greek Passages for Translation. 
Adapted to the Oxford Pass and the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
Examinations. By W. E. W. Collins, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 

In this volume much Biographical, Historical, Geographical, Pro- 
phetical, and Religious matter of the Old Testament is summarised, 
and of the New the principal contents of the Gospels and Acts. There 
is also a series of Examination Papers, testing the knowledge of th9 
Greek Text and proficiency in the Rudiments of Faith and Religion. 

\yust published, 
{For Specimen^ see page 29.) 

Political Economy. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, with References to Adam Smith, Ricardo, John 
Stuart Mill, Fawcett, Thorold Rogers, Bonamy Price, Twiss, Senior, 
Macleod, and others. Adapted to the Oxford Pass and Honour and 
the Cambridge Ordinary B.A. Examinations. Arranged and edited 
by W. P. Emerton, M.A., B.C.L., Christ Church, Oxford. 

This volume consists of Questions mainly taken from various 
Examination Papers with references in the case of the easier questions, 
and hints, and in some cases formal statements of the arguments pro ' 
and con to the more difficult questions. There are also two Appen- 
dixes on the debated questions — *Is Political Economy a Science?' 
and * Is Political Economy Selfish ? * \yust published, 

prove of the greatest assistance to the class 



gres 
of students for whom it is designed.' — 
February 1, 188a 



SDUGATIONAI. TIMES. 

' The book appears to be the result of 
really wonderful labour, and will certainly 

{For Specimen seepage 30.) 
JAMES THORNTON, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 
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LIST OF PVBUCATIONS. 



ANALYSES. 



Ltfy. Books XXI.— XXIV. 

A SYNOPSIS OF LIVY^ HISTORY OF THE 
SECOND PUNIC WAR Books XXL— XXIV. ^^th Appen- 
dices, Notes, Maps, and Plans. Bj J. B. Worcester, M. A. Seomd 
Edition, Elnlarged, with extra Maps. Fcp. 8tou doth, 3;. 6^ 



FROM THX FBEFAGE. 

'This Synopsis of the Four Books of 
LJTy (xxL-zziT.) is intended to be an 
Msi»tant to the student in his work, and 
not a substitute for it ; and on this account 
it has been thought advisable lather to 
point out those passages which require 
more careful attention on the part ot the 
student, than to translate them for him.' 



THB UHDSBGBAI>TJATS*S 
JOXJBVAJfc 

' Its best feature is, that wlule affordin. 
a^KJstanrr to an embaxnssed stutknt, 
stimulates his ofaservaticm as well as his 
interest; and forms in this respect a 
desi r able ercep tioa to most manuals and 
amalyses.' 



{^For Specimai seepage 31.) 

Plato's Republic 

A SYNOPSIS AND SUMBfARY OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF PLATO. With a Prefeitory Excorsos npon the Platonic Phi- 
losophy, and Short Notes. Bj George William Gent, M. A., late 
Scholsur of University CoU^e, Oxford. \In preparation^ 

Tacitus' Annales. Books I.— VL 

A SYNOPSIS AND SUMMARY OF THE ANNALS 
OF TACITUS. Books I.— VI. With Introduction, Notes, 
Genealogical Table, and Indexes. By George William Gent, 
M.A., late Scholar of University Collie, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 35. (id. 



FBOM TH£S FBEFAGE. 

'Two main objects have been kept in 
▼iew throughout : first, to condense into 
as readable a form as possible the mass of 
detail contained in the first six books of 



the^ "Annals^; seamdly, by dint of 
copious quotations from the text, to render 
the reader familiar with the standpoint and 
the more important comments of the 
historian.' 



{For Specimen see page 32.) 
For other Analyses see 

ADAM SMITH'S WEALTH OP NATIONS, AV^ 9- 
BLACKSTONE'S REAL PROPERTY, page 9. 
JUSTINIAN'S INSTITUTES, /<^ 9. 
ROMAN LAW OP CONTRACTS, page la 
CHIEP REAL PROPERTY STATUTES, /tf^fr 9. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



Aristotle's Ethics. D. P. Chase. 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 

A New Translation, mainly from the Text of Bekker ; with an Intro- 
duction, a Marginal Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the Universities. By Drummond Percy 
Chase, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, and Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d. 

{For Specimen seepage 33.) 

Aristotle's Organon. Selections from. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ORGANON OF 
ARISTOTLE, comprising those Sections of Mr. Magrath's Selec- 
tions required for Honour Moderations. By Walter Smith, New 
College, and Allan G. Sumner Gibson, Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

{For Specimen see page 34.) 

Aristotle's Logic. T. Case. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARISTOTLE'S LOGIC, following 
the order of Trendelenburg, with Introductions on the Order of Aris- 
totle's Logic, his Theories of Scientific Method and Definition, English 
Translation, and Notes. By Thomas Case, M.A., Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, and sometime Fellow of Brasenose College. 

[In the Press, 

Cicero's Philippics. J. R. King:. 

THE FOURTEEN PHILIPPIC ORATIONS OF 

CICERO. A New Translation, mainly from the Text of Halm. 
By John R. King, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



THE UNDEBGBADUATB'S 
JOUBNAIi. 

*We invariably recommend our pupils, 
whether pass or class men, to make Ken- 
nedy's translation their constant com- 
panion while reading the **De Corona." 
We have no hesitation in making the same 
recommendation of Mr. King's translation 
in the case of Cicero's Philippics.' 

THE ATHEN^UM. 

* Mr. J. R. King's Translation of OV^r^V 
Fourteen Philippic Orations was possibly 
suggested, in tne first instance, by some 
Oxford examinations, but it is worthy of 
a larger sphere of usefulness. English 
readers who care enough for the classics to 



study them in translations, have hitherto 
had few opportunities of judging of Cicero's 
political rnetoric.^ Mr. King therefore has 
done good service in translating these 
Philippics, which, besides their transcen- 
dent literary merits, have also the greatest 
historical value. The translation is forcible 
and fluent, and, so far as we have com- 
pared it with the original, accurate.' — 
Dec. 7, 1878. 

THE SFECTATOB. 

* The translation is evidently the work 
of a competent scholar, from whose views it 
would, of course, be possible to differ with 
more or less plausibility, but who is beyond 
all question master of the Itxt^—Jtuy 12, 
1879.' 



{For Specimen seepage 35.) 
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TRAN8LATION8-^^«^««^^. 
Cicero's Philippics. J. R. King. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATIONS 
OF CICERO. A New Translation. By John R. King, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

{For Specimen seepage 35.) 

Livy's History, Books 5, 6, 7. 

LIVY*S HISTORY OF ROME. The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Books. A Literal Translation from the Text of Madvig, with His- 
torical Introduction, Summary to each Book, and Explanatory Notes. 
By a First-Classman. Crown 8vo. 6s. ]jfust published, 

THE ATHIjN^TJM. marics, introduction, &c., offer valuable 

< A .^u 11^ 1 .• r • ^ _ .. assistance to the class whom the translator 

A scholarly translation of an interest- i,, j • -.^ . n/r„^u .-» t«j»/% 

:««r ^^.^:^. ^r »!. u' .. T'u - * naa m view. — marcn\^t looo. 

ing portion of the History. The notes, so ^ 

far as they go, are good, and the sum- 

(For Specimen seepage 36,) 

Plato. 

THE MENO OF PLATO. A New Translation from 

the Text of Baiter, with an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and 
short explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

Thucydides. 

THE SPEECHES OF THUCYDIDES. A new Prose 
Translation by G. H. Heslop, M.A., Head Master of St. Bees 
Grammar SchooL [/« preparaHoru 

Virgil's -^neid. T. Clayton. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Books I. to VI. Translated 
into English Prose. By Thomas Clayton, M.A, Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2J. 

THE .«NEID OF VIRGIL. A New Prose Translation. 
By Thomas Clayton, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford 

\In preparation, 

JEschyhxs. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF iESCHYLUS. A new Prose 
Translation. By a Balliol Man. Crown 8vo, cloth limp. 

[Nearly ready. 
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, . MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF LOGIC, with Tables and Examples. 
By F. E. Weatherly, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, 2j. td, 

\Just published. 
FBOM THB FBEFAOE. the Violations which accompany every rule 
* The following pages are intended as a ^^^' ** »? .believed, show more forcibly than 
help to the recogmsed text-books, and to *nyp<»»tive explanations, the necessity and 
oral instruction. Brevity and clearness of apphcation of those rules. So for as the 
arrangement have, therefore, chiefly been writer is mre, this plan has not been 
kept m view. The popular explanations of adopted and consistently earned out in any 
disputed points have been adopted; and text-book. And it is this that he especially 
examples have been chosen for the sake of **"*" " **** rtuson dUre of his manual, 
their simplicity. The tables at the end of m-nTrn a mTrMo- a t m > m ma 
each chapter will, it is hoped, furnish a BDUOATIONAIi TIMES. 
practical proof of the usefulness of Division, ' Here is everything needful for a begin- 
as well as an illustration of its method : and xatx.*— February 1, x88o. 

LOGIC TABLES. By F. E. Weatherley, M.A. On Card- 
board. Size 12 in. by 14 in^ 6d, 

Latin Prose. 

SELECTED PIECES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
LATIN PROSE. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. H. C. Ogle, 
M.A., Head-Master of Magdalen CoUege School, and Thomas 
Clayton, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

This selection is intended for the use of the highest forms in Schools 
and for University Students for Honour Examinations, for whom it 
was felt that a small and compact book would be most serviceable. 
A Latin Version of a considerable number of these Pieces for the use 
of Tutors only will shortly be published, 

THE SOHOOIi aUABDIAN. 

' The selection has been made with much 
care^ and the passages which we have more 
particularly examined are very appropriate 
for translation.' — yune 7, 1879., 

THE ATHEN^ZBUM. 

*The extracts seem, on the whole, well 

{For Specimen seepage 37.) 



chosen from a |literary point of view, and 
there are not too many old friends.'— ^^k^i' 
26, 1879. 



EDUGATIONAIi TIMES. 

' The selections appear to be suited for 
their purpose.'— March i, 1880. 



Translation at Sight 

MELETEMATA ; OR, SELECT LATIN PASSAGES 
IN PROSE AND VERSE FOR UNPREPARED TRANS- 
LATION. Selected and arranged by the Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, Classical 
Master in Cheltenham College. {Nearly ready. 

The object of this volume is to furnish a collection of about 250 
passages, graduated in difficulty, and adapted to the various Examina- 
tions in which * Unprepared Translation ' finds a place. 

{For Specimen seepage 39. ) 
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1 8 LIS1 OF PUBLICATIONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS-^'wAWiift/. 
Collins (W. E. W.), M.A. 

A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. By W. E. W. 
Collins, M.A., Jesus Coll., Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth limp, zr. 

SHORT TABLES AND NOTES ON LATIN AND 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. E. W. Collins, M.A., Jesus 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, limp, 3j. 

This small book is mainly intended to assist candidates preparing for 
Responsions or other similar Easy Examinations. 

{For Specimen see page 38.) 

The Thirty-nine Articles. 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. With Scripture Proofs and References, carefully 
selected from the Works of Bennett, Burnet, Claughton, Tomline, 
Welchman, Wilson, &c. &c. i2mo. sewed, dd. ; or on a laige sheet, u. 

Edwards (B. A.), B.A. 

ARS SCRIBENDI LATIN& ; or. Aids to Latm Prose Com- 
position. In the Form of an Analysis of Latin Idioms. By Bicker- 
ton A. Edwards, B.A, late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

* Contains a suggestive and minute Analysis of the principal Latin 
idioms, with equivalent Anglicisms. Useful to every student of 
Latin.* — Handbook to the First London B,A, Examination^ 

Lie (Jonas). 

SECOND SIGHT; OR, SKETCHES FROM NORD- 
LAND. By Jonas Lie. Translated from the Norwegian. 

[In preparation, 

Euclid. 

THE ENUNCIATIONS AND COROLLARIES of the 

Propositions in the First Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books of 
Euclid's Elements. i2mo. sewed, price 6d. 
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POLITICAL TERMS. 



XVI. 

FREE GOVERNMENT. — ARBITRARY GOTERNMBNT. — TYRANNY. — 

DESPOTISM. — ANARCHT. 

A FREE government is not a government in which liberty 
prevails, or in which there is an absence of inconvenient 
restraints and oppression on the part of the sovereign 
power ; but a government in which there is a jflurality of 
rulers, and fixed laws respected by the administrative 
authority.* A free government is thus opposed to an 
arbitrary or despotic government, such as the Eoman, 
French, or Austrian empires. In this sense, Hume^ op- 
poses free states to absolute monarchies, and Bousseau 
speaks of * the diflference between free and monarchical 
states ;'^ i.e. between states where the sovereignty belongs 

* ' The provinces of absolute monaxchies are always better treated 
than those of free states.' Part i. Essay 3. 

' Contrat Social, liv. iii. ch. 8. According to Sir James Mackintosh, 
* as general security is enjoyed in very different degrees under different 
governments, those which guard it most perfectly, are by way of emi- 
nence called free. Such governments attain most completely the end 
which is common to all governments. A free constitution of govern- 
ment, and a good constitution of government, are therefore different 
expressions for the same idea.* On the Lorn 0} Natwre and NatumSy p. 
60. However, one who thought with Hobbes that absolute monarchy 
is the best form of government, would probably not call that a free 
constitution. On the difference between free and despotic govern- 
ments, see likewise Bentham's Fragment on Qoverwmenty p. 113.* 



• Fixed la/w8 respected by the 
administrative authority. This con- 
dition is not recognised by Aus- 
tin. Sir James FitzJames Stephen 
(^Liberty, Equality ^a/nd Fraternity y 
p. 171 , goes so far as to declare 
that < democracy has, as such, no 
definite or assignable relation to 
liberty;* but this can hardly be 
admitted, for the reason given by 
Mr. James Mill .in the passage 
quoted above (p. 100), which is 
almost conclusive for this purpose, 
though justly criticised by Sir G. 



C. Lewis on other grounds. Aa 
absolute despot will naturally put 
down whatever displeases him ; a 
more numerous body are pretty 
sure to present variety in their 
likes and dislikes, so that the 
practices which they will agree to 
suppress or enforce, will, ceteris 
paHbuSy be comparatively few. It 
is true on the other side that the 
despot may be indifferent to prac- 
tices very hateful to the majority, 
but which do not touch him per- 
sonally. — W. 



* And Austin's 6th Lecture {Student* Auttin, p. WT^. ^'b ws^ *• ''Tms^ ^\»» «afias*r- 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the real and nominal price of Commodities, or of 
iheir price in Labour, and their price in Money. 

EVEBT XAK IS BICH OB POOB ACCOBDIK0 TO TEE DEGBEE 
IK WHICH HE CAN AFFOBD TO EHJOT THE EECESSABIES, 
OOmrEHIEECES, AND AMVSE1CSET8 OF LIFE ; only a small 

part of which can be supplied by a man's own labour ; 
the greater part must be derived from the labour of 
other people, and which he must piurchase; hence 
labour is the real measure of the exchangeable value 
of all commodities, p. 30. 

The real price of everything is the toil and trouble 
of acqui/ring U.^ What is bought with money is pur- 
chased by labour, as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body. The money saves us the toil, 
and contains the value of a certain quantity of labour. 
Lahov/r was the firat price, the original purchase 
money y that was paid for all things: by it all the 
wealth of the world was purchased, and its value is 
equal to the quantity of labour which it can command, 
p. 31. 

^ Wealth,' as Hobbes says, ^ is Foweb/ ' i.«., it may 
afford a man the meowi« of acquiring power, by giving 
him the command of other men's labour ; and his for- 
tune is greater or less according to the quantity of 
other men's labour which it enables him to command, 
p. 31. 

Though labour be the real measure of the exchange- 

' Adam Smith does not make any distiDction here bettreen value and 
price. Modem economists regard the latter as a particular case of the 
former. Observe that the toil and trouble of the acquirer may hare 
been less than the toil and trouble of the producer. Value may be 
defined as * The ratio in which commodities are exchanged against each 
other in the open market.' (Caimes.) Therefore there can be no such 
thing as a general rise or fall in values. 
Leviathan^ Part I. cap. x. 
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EST A TES IN REMAINDER. 41 

Bnles for the creation of valid remainders. 

1. There must be some particular estate precedent 
to the estate in remainder, (or) 

Every estate in remainder requires a particular estate 
to support it. 

2. The remainder must commence or pass out of the 
grantor at the time of the creation of the particular 
estate. 

3. The remainder must vest in the grantee during 
the continuance of the particular estate, oreoinstanti 
that it determines. 

[These rules are based upon the feudal principle that an estate 
of freehold cannot be created to commence in future, but ought 
to take effect at once either in possession or remainder. The whole 
estate — i,e, the particular estate and the remainders — ^passes from 
the grantor to the grantees by the Uvery of seisin. 

The above rules also imply another, that the feudal seisin must 
never be without an owner ; thus in the case of a grant to A, for 
twenty years and one year after the end of such term to B, in fee, 
the remainder would be void on account of the feudal seisin revert- 
ing to the grantor after A's term.] 

Bemainders are also divided into — 

I. Vested and n. Contingent. 

Vested remainder. Definition. 

I. ' If an estate, be it ever so smaU, be al/waya 
ready from its commencem&nt to its end to come i/nto 
possession the moment the prior estates happen to de- 
termvne^it is then termed a vested remavader.^ — WiU, 
R. P. p. 245, 10th ed. 

II. A contingent remainder is a future estate which 
waits for and depends on the termination of the estates 
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26 Chief Real Property Statutes. 

19 h^^Yitt. ^f ^^® ^""^ ^^ ^ tenant has determined, and 
0.108, •.50. ^jjg tenant refuses to deliver up possession, the 
landlord may enter a plaint in the County Court 
for recovery of possession. This is limited to 
cases where the rent does not exceed 501. per 
annum. Ste. 296. 

19 Jb 20 yict. An Act to facilitate leases and Sales of settled estates. 

*• "^ [21 & 22 Vict. c. 77.] 

(2) Chancery in certain cases authorized to 
permit leases for certain long terms, for agricul- 
tural, mining, and other purposes. 

(5) Any lease granted under the Act may be sur- 
rendered to be renewed. 

(11) The Court may authorize the sale of settled estates 
and the timber thereon. 

(32) Any person entitled to the possession of 
an estate for life under a settlement may 
demise the same for any term not exceeding twenty- 
one years, under certain conditions. Tenants by 
the courtesy and in dower may demise for twenty- 
one years. Ste. 252, 253, 263, 266, 279, 288, 478. 

ot JJI^^i * -^ct to amend the Settled Estates Act, 1866. Ste. 479. 

21 St 22 Vict* 
c. 77. 

21 Jb 22 Vict ^^ ^^^ ^ amend the Copyhold Acts. Ste. 224, 630, 

0.94. ■ 642,646. 

^1859. An Act to further amend the law of Pro- 

& 23 Vict. •^ y * t V- 

c. 35. perty. 

(1) A licence given to any lessee or assignee 
to extend only to the permission actually given. 

(2) Eestricted operation of partial licences. 

(3) Assignee ot ^».t\. ot ie\emon to have the 
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CONTRACTS MADE * LTTESIS: 49 

2. ^A persona in personam transcriptio. 

When the sum which Titius owes me is entered in my 
journal as advanced to you (this substitution being of 
course made at the suggestion of Titius). 

According to Theophilus the 'nomen transcrip- 
titium' always effected a novation: *Prior obli- 
gatio extinguebatur ; nova autem, id est 
litterarum, nascebatur,' but the case related by 
Val. Maximus, viii. 2. 2, goes to prove that this was 
not always the case. 

Gains tells us that it was questioned whether aliens 
were boimd by this contract or not, because such an 
obligation belonged to the civil law. 

Sabinus and Cassius held that in the case of a 
*transcriptitio a re in personam' even aliens 
were bound. 

* These literal contracts .... seem never to have bad any 
great importance. They remained in use for the mutual transac- 
tions of the "argentarii" (or brokers), long after they had be- 
come obsolete for other persons. But before the time of Justinian 
they had disappeared altogether. In the Corpus Juris there 
is no literal contract, properly so called, no use of writing as the 
formal ground of an obligation. That some formal ground was 
necessary, that a mere informal agreement of two persons was 
not sufficient to establish a full legal obligation, was the general 
principle of the Roman law, though subject to some ancient and 
important exceptions.' — Hadley's * Introduction to Eoman Law,' 
pp. 216, 217. 

• In the Literal or Written Contract, the formal act by which 
an obligation was superinduced on the convention, was an entry 
of the sum due, where it could be specifically ascertained, on the 
debit side of a ledger. The explanation of this contract turns on 
a point of Boman domestic manners, the systematic character 
and exceeding regularity of book-keeping in ancient times. 
There are several minor difficulties of old Boman Law, as, for 
example, the nature of the Slave's Peculium, which are only 
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GrammaticaL 65 

4. Write out in full : — 

Imper. mood olfero. Imper. mood of cZ/u. 
Imperf. subj. oi potior, Pres. opt pass, of airidfa, 
Perf. indie, of dbsutn, ist aor. imper. mid of <rrffialva 
FuL perf. di proficiscar. FuL ind. act of iihna. 
Pres. subj. of dignor, Paulo-post fut. of X^a>. 

5. Give instances in both Greek and Latin of De 
manstrativCy Interrogative^ Possessive^ and Reflexive Pro- 
nouns ; and give the meaning of quidatn^ quisquam, quis 
quis, quisque, quis ; and of iroaos, iroiosj irorspos, roaos 

olo9y 0<r09f OaTl9. 

6. Illustrate by examples the cases governed by dom 
gaudeOy credo, doceOy obliviscor^ — ruTj^ai;©, eirofiai, iroiea 
a/eovtOy ix^^ 

7. What is meant by ablative absolute^ apposition, at^ 
traction, contraction, cognate accusative ? 

8. Illustrate by examples the meaning of, and cases 
governed by, ante, circa, ab, super, prae, — Itt/, avri, ^btol 
airo, irpof. 

9. Distinguish — 

si velit, si vellet, airos avrjp, auro9 6 avrjp,. 

ejus caput, suum caput. oXXa, oKKc. 

metuit te, metuit tibi, fi, fjy y rj. 

nobis interest, nostrd interest, iarrfa-s, sari^Ke. 
amatum iri, amandum esse. Xva fiXJ^frsi^y ua ^Xiyjnjf. 

10. Translate into Latin : — 

(a) He said he would come whenever he was wanted 

(b) He said, I will come whenever I am wanted. 
{c) He sold the house for as much as he expected. 
(d) He exhorted his soldiers not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of freeing their country. 

{e) The first Consuls were elected at Rome in the two 
hundred and forty-fifth year after the building 
of the city. 
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14 Examination Papers. 

4. ' The principal cause of phonetic degeneracy in 
language is when people shrink from the effort of articu- 
lating each consonant and vowel.' 

Are there any phenomena of phonetic change which 
cannot be fully explained in this way ? 

5. Apply the principles of comparative philology to 
an examination of the following words : — apKTosy fidp- 
fiapofy yiyvo/Jiaij harjp, Siairoivay sl/nl, rjjXio^y fJTrap, hrrros, 
jJLoipa^ oariovy tt/ttto), Troio^, v^pis^ virvos. 

6. Trace the decay of the Latin diphthongs. 

7. Explain the various ways in which the perfect 
tense is formed in Latin. Illustrate from Greek. 

8. By what arguments has the existence of the di- 
gamma been established ? In what authors are traces 
of its use to be found ? 



No. XIII. 

1. What is the locative case ? 

2. Analyse the forms amaverimus, lapidum^ alicubi. 

3. Explain the formation of calumnia^ convicium^ 
drachuma^ fcLcilumedy sepulcruniy stoliduSy VertumnuSy 
mictumntis. 

4. Give some account of the formation of adverbs. 

5. Explain, with instances, Anacoluthon, Zeugma, 
Pleonasm, Irony. 

6. Translate the following sentences, so as to show 
the meanings of the middle voice : — 

(1) irav aoL (j>pda'a} ToKrjOh ovSi Kpwfro^i. 

(2) teal 6 fi8v iBiKa^Sy rjjMHS S' hBL/ca^6/jbs0a' xal 6 

piv iTrs^fr^KJyv^Sy fip,iis B* r^<^£^o^da.* KfiX. ^ 
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I oo Ilisiorical and General Questions. 

2. Trace the establishment of the Roman rule over 
Italy, or over Spain, Gaul, and England. 

3. What was the nature and value of the influence of 
the Papacy when at its height ? 

4. Estimate the importance in European history of 
the Edict of Nantes and its Revocation. 

6. What changes in the boundaries of European 
states would be introduced by adopting the principle of 
Nationalities ? 

6. What do you know of any three of the following : 
— Themistocles, Demosthenes the Orator, Pyrrhus the 
Epirot, Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator, Herod the Great, 
Agricola, Charlemagne, Hildebrand, Francis Bacon,, 
Grotius, Burke ? 

7. Sketch briefly, fixing as many dates as you can, 
any two of the following : 

(d) The Wars between Greece and Persia. 

ip) The Crusades. 

(d) The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as an 

age of discovery. 
id) The Thirty Years' War. 
(^) The French Revolution and the First Empire^ 



cxx. 

1. Trace the territorial increase of Prussia, since it 
became a kingdom. What are its claims, apart from 
the sword, to the first place in Germany } 

2. * It is the tendency of every nation to depreciate 
the share of its allies in any common achievement.' 
Illustrate from the military history of Rome and of 
England. 

3. The most effective national boundaries under 
various conditions of civWisaWotv. 
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Arithmetical. 6i 

4. A bankrupt pays 5 j. grfl in the pound ; if his assets 
were 500/. more, he would pay 6s, Sd. : what are his 
assets and his debts ? 

6. Find the present worth of 122/. i6s. due 7 months 
hence at 4 per cent 

6. Potatoes are bought at lo^d, the stone, and have to 
pay a duty of i/. the ton ; if they are sold at i^d. the lb., 
what IS the profit per cent. ? 

7. Find the compound interest on 5000/. for 4 years 
at 5 per cent 

8. Find the value of 3840 articles at 19^. iifrf. each. 
Three purchasers divide them in the proportion of 3, 4, 
5 : what will each pay ? 

9. Extract the square root of '196, 3f — if. 

10. I sell out 12500/. from the Three per Cents, at 96 ; 
I invest one-third of the proceeds in Egyptian Six per 
Cent Bonds at 125, and the remainder in land which 
yields 2^ per cent net. What is my difference in in- 
come f 

11. What quantity of Turkey carpet is required for a 
room 20 feet 4 inches long, and 18 feet 8 inches broad, 
allowing a margin of 2 feet 8 inches all round ? Find 
also the number of tiles each 8 inches by 4 which will be 
needed to fill this margin. 



XXVII. 



1. Find by Practice the cost of 4 cwt. 2 qrs. 12 lbs. at 
4/. 1 3 J. 4d. per quarter. 

2. Reduce ^ of id. to the fraction of i^s. 6d.; and 
find what fraction 6 oz. 15 dwt is of a lb. Troy. 

3. Simplify: 

0) 2__; (2)-f4r+7^-fT'8^4)lr+* 

X — 



17 ^02 \ 



3 
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the Law of Real Property. 45 

10. *So that, in process of time, copyhold tenure 
must disappear from our present modes of holding land/ 
Explain this historically. 

Ste. 645. Williams 356-358. 

11. Trace and account for the gradual conversion of 
strictly servile occupation into certain and heritable 
tenure. 

Ste. 2\\et seq, Williams R. P. 336-339. Digby4ir/j^., 109, 213— 
222. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

INCORPOREAL HEREDITAMENTS. 
(Stephen's * Commentaries,' 647-693, 7th ed.; 666-712, 6th ed.) 

1. Distinguish carefully between a corporeal and 
incorporeal hereditament, and comment on the principle 
adopted as the basis of division. 

Ste. 647. Austin 372, 708. Williams 10. Digby 229. 

2. *In the transfer of incorporeal property, when 
alone and self-existent, formerly lay the distinction 
between it and corporeal property.' Explain this. 

Williams II, 231. Ste. 511. Digby 128, 331 (7), 328 (4). 

3. Define an easement, and distinguish easements 
from profits. Is a right to draw off water from a well in 
alieno solo a profit or an easement } 

Ste. 648. Race v. Ward^ 4 Ell. and Bl. 702. Goddard on 'Ease- 
ments* I, 2. Digby 127. 

4. Sketch the history, and give an outline of the 
leading principles, of the law relating to rights of 
common. 

Digby 134-137. Ste. 649-657. Lord Hatherley in Warrick v. QueetCs 
College, L. R. 6 Chan. App. 720. Maine's * Village Conunu- 
niiiGS ' 8$ et seq, Elton's * L.aw of Commons ' ch. 
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The Old Testament. 67 

Enliakkore {Spring of the crter\ where God provided Samson with 
water from the jawbone of an ass. 

Gilgal {Ro/ltng\ where Joshua circumcised the second time the 
children of Israel. 

* And the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have I rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt from off you. Wherefore the name of the place i& 
called Gilgal unto this day.' 

HrAkath-Nazzarim {The Jieid of the strong men\ where twelve men 
of Judah encountered twelve men of Benjamin, and none of 
either party survived. This event was the prelude to a battle 
in which Joab and the men of Judah defeated Abner. 

Jehovah-jireli {God will provide)y the scene of Abraham's medi- 
tated sacrifice of Isaac. 
' My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.* 

Jehovah-nissi {Jehovah my banner\ an altar built by Moses to com- 
memorate the defeat of the Amalekites by Joshua at Re- 
phidim. 

Jehovah-slialoiii {Jehovah is peace), an altar built by Gideon when 
he received the divine call in Ophrah. 

' And the Lord said unto him, Peace be unto thee ; fear not : thou shah 
not die.' 

Malianaim (.Two hosts\ where Jacob met a host of angels on his 
return n:om Padan-aram. 

' And when Jacob saw them, he said, This is God's host ; and he called 
the name of that place Mahanaim. ' 

Peniel or Pennel {The face of God), where Jacob wrestled with an 
angel. 

< And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel ; for I have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved.' 

Ferez-TJzzali {The disaster of Uzzah), where JJzzah was struck 
dead on touching the ark of God which David was removing 
to Jerusalem. 

Many halting-places of the Israelites had names conferred on 
them by Moses to commemorate particular events : such were 
Marah ditter, Massah temptation, Meribah strife, Taberah burning, 
Kibroth H^XididiVdih graves of lust, Hormah utter destruction, 

V 2 
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1 6 Questions and Exercises 

2. How comes it that a country can support in com- 
fort a population many times larger than it could for- 
merly support in comparative discomfort? and how 
does the fact affect the alleged 'tendency* of popu- 
lation to outrun the means of subsistence ? 

Explain carefully the ambiguity attaching- to. the 
word * tendency ' as here employed. 

The word * tendency ' in the phrase * tendency towards a certain 
result ' may signify — 

1. ^The existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded, 
would produce that result ' (e.g. in this sense a man has a greater 
* tendency ' to fall prostrate than to stand erect). 

2. ^ The existence of such a state of things that that result may 
be expected to take place.' (In this sense man has a greater ten- 
dency to stand erect than to fall prostrate.) 

In sense i, Population has a tendency' to increase beyond 
subsistence; i.e. There are in man propensities which, if unre- 
strained, lead to this result 

In sense 2, Subsistence has (in the progress of society) a 
^ tendency ' to increase at a greater rate than population , or, at 
least, with a continually diminishing inferiority, — See Whately^ 
Lectures on Political Economy, ix. 248-250. 

3. Cheap labour makes cheap food ; cheap food 
stimulates population ; the increase of population makes 
labour still cheaper — where are we to stop } 

F. 174. M. ii. 15. 7. 

4. What would be the general results in the follow- 
ing cases : — 

(i) Capital and population remain stationary, and a 
sudden improvement takes place in the arts of pro- 
duction t 

(2) Population rapidly increases while capital and 
the arts of production remain stationary ? 

(:) M. iv. 3. 4. (2) ^l.*w. 3, 1. 
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B.C. 220] OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAK. 3 

endeared himself both to the soldiers and the 
general, and, on Hasdrubal's death, was unani- 
mously elected to the chief command.* 

4. Hannibal's character. Fearless, yet pru- 
dent in danger ; powerful in body and active in 
mind ; careful of his soldiers, and strict in disci- 
pline, Hannibal possessed all the qualities of a 
great commander. He was moderate, nay ab- 
stemious in his bodily habits, modest in dress, 
and only conspicuous for his arms and horses. By 
sharing every danger with the meanest soldier, he 
endeared himself to his men : and he was always 
the first to enter the fight, and the last to leave 
it. Livy is rather liberal to him on the score of 
vices : here they are — inhumana crudelitas, per- 
fidia plus quam Punica,^ nihil veri, nihil sancti, 
nullus deum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla 
religio — no conscience at all. 

5. WAE BEGINS IK SPAIN, B.C. 220.— 
Hannibal, with a view of causing the Eomans 
to take up arms, determines to attack the Sagun- 
tines — people by treaty^ independent both of 

* Prcerogativam militarem.'] The tribe which voted first 
in a Boman election was called praerogativa (prae and logo) 
and it generally carried the votes of the tribes which fol* 
lowed it ; for it was chosen by lot, and the lot was supposed 
to be under the especial care of the gods. On the whole sub- 
ject of Comitia, vide Dictionary of Afitiquities, s. v. 

' JPunica fides.'] A proverbial expression among the 
Romans for * bad faith.' They were not much better than 
the Carthaginians themselves. With regard also to the 
charge of cruelty, Livy does not bring forward throughout 
his book a sufficient number of instances to justify it : and 
though Hannibal is charged in the same way by other his- 
torians, it is very doubtful if their accounts are authentic. 
Livy does not call the treacherous massacre of 2,000 Capuans 
by MarceUus cruel I 

• For an account of this treaty, see p. 9, note. 

b2 
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44 SYNOPSIS OF THE ANNALS OF [book in. 

' e cetero senatu ' — to remedy the existing anoma- 
lies in the law; and this commission was ^modicum 
in prsesens levamentum.'] 

29. Nero, one of the sons of Germanicus, now 
N^°^°of entering on manhood, was commended to the 
o«nnanicu8. Senate by Tiberius; who obtained for him relief 

from the vigintiviratus,^ and that he should be a 
candidate for the prsetorship five years before the 
legal period : 'non sine irrisu audientium.' ' Addi- 
tur Pontificatus.' He was soon after married to 
Julia, daughter of Drusus, an event which gave as 
much joy as the engagement of Sejanus' daughter 
to the son of Claudius did displeasure. 

30. L. Volusius and C. Sallustius Crispus died at 
the end of the year. The first, of an old family, 
but never hitherto 'prseturam egressa,' had lent 
honour to it by having been Consul and one 
of the Triumvirate *legendis equitum decuriis.'* 

eanustiuB The second, a grand-nephew of the historian, by 

o^^Bv^ whom he had been adopted, was of an equestrian 
family; and though well able to have attained 
the highest honours, had preferred to imitate 
Maecenas, and *sine dignitate Senatoria multos 
triumphalium consulariumque potentia anteire.' 
He was a man of great ability, and after the death 
A.D. 21. ^^ Maecenas was 'prsecipuus cui secreta impera- 
31^ torum inniterentur,' — e.g. he was * interficiendi 

oorboio and Postumi Agrippse conscius.' 

finiia. Tiberius IV. Drusns II. Consuls, *patrisque 

atque filii coUegio annus insignis.' Tiberius re- 
treated to Campania.^ Drusus found an oppor- 
timity of gaining popularity by composing the 
quarrel between Domitius Corbulo, ' prsetura 

* The Vigintiviratus was a kind of Police-board, which had 
charge of the mint, of the mending of streets, of crimes ending 
in mortal violence, &c. 

^ This power, * recognoscendi turmas equitum, was trans- 
ferred by Augustus to a Triumviratus. 

• Tacitus says — * Longam et continuam absentiam paulatim 
meditans, sive ut amoto "paUe "Dtaxsms munia consulatus solus 

impleret.* 
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CHAP. IX. 



ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. 



53 



pleasure. 



and the other less, erroneous : and, therefore, since to 
hit exactly on the mean is difficult, one must take the 
least of the evils as the safest plan ; ^ and this a man 
will be doing if he follows this method. 

We ought also to take into consideration our own Natural 
natural bias ; 'v^hich varies in each man's case and will S^ei^i^ 
be ascertained from the pleasure and pain arising in aooount. 
us. Furthermore, we should force ourselves oflf in the 
contrary direction, because we shall find ourselves in 
the mean after we have removed ourselves far from the 
wrong side, exactly as men do in straightening bent 
timber.^ 

But in all cases we must guard most carefully xndespe- 
aijainst what is pleasant, and pleasure itself because we «^ *^? 

UUlVBXBal 

are not impartial judges of it. biastowanb 

We ought to feel in fact towards pleasure as did 
the old counsellors towards Helen, and in all cases pro- 
nounce a similar sentenoe : for so by sending it away 
from us we shall err the less.^ 

Well, to speak very briefly, these are the precau- 
tions by adopting which we shall be best able to attain 
the mean. 

* * Ac^repos vKovs is a proverb,' says the Scholiast on the Phaedo, 
* used of those who do any thing safely and cautiously, inasmuch as 
they who have miscarried in their first voyage, set about their pre- 
parations for the second cautiously ; ' and he then alludes to this 
passage. 

* That is, you must aUow for the recoil, 

* Naturam ezpellas furca tamen usque recurret.* 

' This illustration sets in so clear a light the doctrines enter- 
tained respectively by Aristotle, Eudoxus, and the Stoics, regarding 
pleasure, that it is worth while to go into it fully. 

The reference is to niad iii. 154-160. The old counsellors, as 
Helen comes upon the city wall, acknowledge her surpassing 
beauty, and have no difficulty in understanding how both nations 
should have incurred such suffering for her sake : still, fair as she 
is, home she must go that she bring not ruin on themselves and their 
posterity. 

This exactly represents Aristotle's relation to Pleasure : he does 
not, with Eudoxus and his f oUowers, exalt it into the Summum 
Bonum (as Paris would risk all for Helen), nor does he with the 
Stoics call it wholly evil (as Hector might have said that the woes 
Helen had caused had * banished all the beauty from her cheek '), 
but, with the aged counsellors, admits its charms, bufc ^^-ax^ ^t 
their dangerousness resolves to deny himse\i\ \i^ ^'S^^^aV'et^^^^^i- 
ness, yet defies her thrall.* 
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30 TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ORGANON. 

evidence, all subordinate to them by means of others), 
whenever we try to show on its own evidence that which 
is not self-evident, then we beg the question. . • . 



«5. 




Prior Analytics n. 23, §§ 1-4. 

How then terms are related to one another, in respect 
•of conversions, and the being more eligible or more to 
he avoided, is manifest. We ought now to state that 
not only are demonstrative and dialectical syllogisms 
formed by the figures described above, but rhetorical 
syllogisms also, and generally speaking all belief what- 
•ever, and belief arrived at by whatever method. For 
we arrive at all our beliefs either by syllogism or from 
induction. 

Induction then, and the inductive syllogism, is to 
prove the major term of the middle * by means of the 
minor ; for instance, if B is the middle of the terms 
•during Caesar's absence at Alexandria, and without his 

* The middle term in this description seems to mean the term 
which is such in extent. The major is the most general of the three> 
and is proved of the middle by examining the minor, which consists 
of all the individnals that compose the middle. We mnst make 
fiure whether our minor temi does include all the individuals of the 
middle — «l iLyrt<rrp4<ptt rh T r^ B Ka\ fi^ ^tprtlvci rh iiiffov — if we 
are to have a valid induction^ as Aristotle understands the word. It 
is clear that such an induction can easily be put into syllogistic 
form : — 

All men, horses, and mules are long-lived, 
All the gall-less animals are men, horses, and mules ; 
.*. All gall-less animals are long-lived. 
Many logicians regard this induction as the only perfect type ; but 
Mill's idea of induction is not the same as Aristotle's : he examines 
4ome of the individuals composing the middle, and endeavours to lay 
down canons, which will enable us rightly to infer the * major of the 
middle by the minor,' though it is not so convertible with the 
middle — is only a part of the middle. 
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inowledge, he was appointed master of the horse through 
^he influence of the dictator's friends. Then he con- 
sidered that in virtue of his office he might fairly live 
with Hippias,^ and give the tribute horses to the Tnvmic 
ictor Sergius. At that time he had selected as his 
place of residence, not the house which he has at pre- 
sent such difficulty in retaining, but that of Marcus 
Piso. But why should I dwell upon his decrees, his 
robberies, the inheritances which he gave to his adhe- 
rents, or seized from their lawful owners ? It was want 
of money which compelled him ; he knew not where to 
turn his steps ; he had not yet received his large inheri- 
tance from Lucius Eubrius, or Lucius Turselius ; he had 
not yet succeeded as heir with such rapidity to the pro- 
perty of Pompeius and many others who were abroad. 
His only chance of living was in robber-fashion — to have 
whatever he could steal. 

But all this we may pass over, as betokening a hardier 
kind of villany : let us speak rather of the most degrad- 
ing class of his misdemeanours. With your capacious 
swallow, your vast stomach, your gladiator-like strength 
of frame, you had consumed such quantities of wine at 
the marriage-feast of Hippias, that you could not help 
puking on the following day in the presence of the 
Roman people. It was a thing to make one blush at 
hearing it, to say nothing of beholding it. If it had 
happened to you at supper in the midst of your enor- 
mous draughts, who could fail to think it scandalous ? 
But he, in an assembly of the people of Bome, in the 
midst of public business, being master of the horse, 
who might not even belch without disgrace, actually 
filled his own lap and the whole tribunal with the frag- 
ments, reeking with wine, of what he had eaten over 
night. But this he confesses himself to be one of the 
thhigs of which he is ashamed : let us proceed to his 
more noble acts. 

Cffisar returned from Alexandria, happy in his own 

* The play on the word Hippias, derived from tinco«,%Vstafc^''N& «|jj^ 
untranslatable. 
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advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing 
in&ntry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no 
nervous enthusiasm weakened the stability of their 
order; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark 
columns in their front, their measured tread shook the 
ground^ their dreadful volleys swept away the head of 
every formation, their deafening shouts overpowered 
the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the 
tumultuous crowd as, slowly and with a horrid carnage, 
it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to 
the farthest edge of the height. There the French 
reserve mixed with the struggling multitude, and 
endeavoured to sustain the fight ; but the effort only 
increased the irremediable confusion ; the mighty mass 
gave way, and like a loosened cliff went headlong down 
the steep ; the rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal hill, 

192. To the Earl of Chesterfield. — 7th January, 
1755. — Seven years, my Lord, have now passed, since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door ; during which time I have been pushing on 
my work through difficulties of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last to the verge of 
publication without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. The shepherd 
in Virgil grew at last acquainted with love, and found 
him a native of the rocks. Is not a patron, my Lord, 
one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for 
life in the water, au^i, N?\ieTi he has reached ground 
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races also undoubtedly have the same origin^ especially 
the Eaeti, whom their very country has rendered savage, 
so that they retain nothing of their ancient [customs] * 
except the sound of their language, and not even that 
uncomipted. 

Of the passage of the Gauls into Italy we are told 34. 
this : in the reign of Tarquinius Prisons * at Eome, the 
supreme government of the Celts,* who form the third 
part of Giul,* was in the hands of the Bituriges ; they 
gave a king to the Celtic nation.? This was Ambigatus, 
a man greatly distinguished * by his merit and good 
fortune both private and public, for in his reign Graul 
was so productive both in fruits of the earth and in 
qien that the overflowing population seemed hardly 
capable of being governed. He being now himself of a 
great age, and desiring to relieve his kingdom of the 
too-oppressive multitude, declared that he would send 
his sister's sons, Bellovesus and Segovesus, two enter- 
prising young men, to whatever settlements the gods 
should grant ^ them by augury ; let them encourage ** as 
great a number of men as they pleased to go with them, 
so that no nation might be able to resist them in their 
progress. Then the Hercynian forests * were assigned 
by the lots *® to Segovesus ; to Bellovesus the gods 
granted the much more pleasant route into Italy. He 

' Mix antiquo [nufre]. 

' Regnamte : B.C. 616-678, A.U.C. 147-186. 

• See Appendix. 

^ Qtiaepars OdUiae tertia ut : for the grammar, <tf. p. 40, n. 7 : 
for the fact, Caes. B,Q, I. i. 1. : < Gallia est omnis divisa ix^ p^urtes 
tres, qaarnm unam incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui 
ipsorum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli, appellantur.' 

• Celtico : ef. rh HepffixSv, &c. 

• JPraej?ollens : of. *praepotente,* last ch. 

' In qtuis dedissent sedes : %.e. in eas tedes, quat, Qf. i. 38, ' haec 
de priscis Latinis aut qui ad Latinos defecerant capta oppida;* xxix. 
6, * ut mos est qui diu absunt;* zzxi. 41, ' caesi captiqne qaos equites 
ab agmine fugientium interclusere.* 

• Exdrenb : p. 39, n. 4. Qua : p. 17, n. 2. 

• Hercynii mltus or * Hercynia silva :* described by Caesar, B. G. 
vi. 25: it was nine days* journey wide and sixty long. It is now 
called the Black Forest. Saltus is a woody g;lea^ bw^ ^staaxhccaRs^N'ii^ 
here, hardly means more than 'ioieaX..* 

'" So7tihus : p. 47, n. 8. 
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4. It is used in sentences which imply iteration or inde- 
finite frequency. 

5. It is the mood of subordinate clauses in Oratio Obliqua. 

CONSECUTION OF TENSES, CLAUSES ETC. 

1. Primary tenses follow Primary, and Historical folio w^ 
Historical. 

2. The Primary tenses are Present, Future, Perfect 

Historical tenses are Pluperfect, Aorist. 
N.B. The Perfect Indefinite or Perfect without have ia 
Latin is equivalent to the Greek Aorist. 

3. The Optative mood in Greek supplies the Historical 
tenses of the Subjunctive ; i.e. all the optative tenses are his- 
torical, all the subjunctive primary. 

N.B. The three marks of a historical tense in Greek are r 
I. Augment ; 2. Dual in -lyv ; 3. Third person sing, and plur. 
of middle and passive in -o. Of these marks the optative has- 
the two latter. 

4. A wish may be expressed in Greek by pure optative, or 
with &(pe\ov etc. ; in Latin by utina/ra etc., with subjunctive^ 
or rarely by subjunctive alone. 

Conditional Clauses. 

The following are the more ordinary types. 

I. Possibility, i.e. when the condition is assumed. 
tlrovroMyut, k^af^iivu^^j.^ ^-^^^ ^ 
Si hoc dicis, erras ) 

urovTo\iyu,, &^aprf,^ei\ j, ^^^^ ^j ^ 

Si hoc dices, errabis I 

II. Slight Probability, i.e. when there is a slight reason to 
expect the fulfilment of the condition. 

Si hoc dicas, errabis ) 

JSj Jioc dicas, erraa \ '' '' 
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(6) Accepi tuas literas, quas legi libentissime 
plenissimas amoris, humanitatis, officii, diligentiae. 
His igitur respondebo: sic enim postulas. Ee- 
-centissimas te meas literas habere ais, et scire vis 
tuas ego quas acceperim. Quaedam ab Appio con- 
43tituta rescidi. Stomachatur ille. Hoc idem est ac 
fli medicus, cum aegrotus alii medico traditus sit, 
irasci velit ei medico, qui sibi successerit, si, quae 
ipse in curando constituent, mutet ille. 

Cicero, Ejpist. 

DEBUERA8 ABSTINUISSE, CAPER. 

(c) Vite nocens rosa stabat moriturus ad aras 
hircus, Bacche, tuis victima grata sacris. 

Martial, iii. 24. 



FOENUM HABET IN CORNU. —DEVICE OF 

HANNIBAL. 

21. Primis tenebris silentio mota castra ; boves 
aliquanto ante signa acti. ubi ad radices montium 
viasque angustas ventum est, signum extemplo datur, 
ut accensis comibus armenta in adversos concitentur 
montes. et metus ipse relucentis flammae ex capite, 
<^lorque, iam ad vivum ad imaque comuum ad- 
veniens, velut stimulates furore agebat boves. quo 
repente discursu, baud secus quam silvis monti- 
busque accensis, omnia circum virgulta ardere : 
capitumque irrita quassatio, excitans fiammam, 
hominum passim discurrentium speciem praebebat. 
qui ad transitum saltus insidendum locati erant, ubi 
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